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Preface 


The history presented in this book seeks to do justice to the term 
‘Celt’ in all its aspects, and therefore spans the entire field, from a 
time before written records to the present, from the westernmost 
manifestation of Celtic culture in Ireland to the easternmost in Asia 
Minor. It aims to help the general reader to make historical sense of 
the various facets of Celtic culture, while offering the specialist 
reader an overview of the present state of knowledge by means of 
detailed references to all sources. Following the historical sequence 
of events, the presentation is divided into three parts. 

Part I deals with the continental Celts of antiquity, on whom there 
is little native documentary evidence and who are known chiefly from 
the evidence of archaeology and the observations of classical com- 
mentators. The first chapters present the culture and history of the 
Celts of Central Europe from the late West Hallstatt culture to the 
civilisation of the oppida in the immediately pre-Roman period. This 
is followed by a brief survey of the history of the Celts in northern 
Italy and the most westerly and easterly branches of Celtic culture in 
the Iberian peninsula and Asia Minor. Part I concludes with a 
chapter on the Romanisation of Gaul, which marked the end of the 
political independence of the Celtic peoples on the European 
mainland. 

Part II covers the medieval history of the Celtic peoples of 
Ireland, Britain and Brittany, which was colonised from Britain. 
These chapters focus on the effects of the Celts’ conversion to 
Christianity, the foundations of their political, legal and social 
order, and the evolution of their languages and literatures. They 
also analyse the contribution of the insular Celts to the culture of 
medieval Europe, which can be seen particularly clearly in the 
Irish mission and in the reception of Celtic materials and motifs in 
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courtly literature. Part II ends by describing the transformation of 
traditional social, cultural and legal structures that resulted from 
the loss of political independence. 

Part III is devoted to the modern age. It deals first with the later 
history of the Celtic languages and literatures, and secondly with the 
rediscovery of the ancient Celts and how this has affected the self- 
view of contemporary speakers of Celtic tongues. Here the focus is on 
developments in economic, demographic and cultural policy, the 
influence of the Christian denominations on language and literature, 
and lastly how romantic and nationalist tendencies have led to the 
creation of a timeless and imaginary Celtic world. The book con- 
cludes with some reflections on the question of our modern use of the 
term ‘Celtic’ and the role of the Celts in western culture. 

It is my pleasant duty to record my gratitude to three bodies 
which, through their material support, have made possible my long- 
lasting engagement with Celtic culture and thus also this book: the 
German Research Foundation for a three-year post-doctoral scholar- 
ship for research into Celtic religious history; the Gerda Henkel 
Foundation for a two-year research grant to investigate the phenom- 
enon of Interpretatio Romana; and Professor Geraint Jenkins of the 
Centre for Advanced Welsh and Celtic Studies in Aberystwyth for 
the Lady Amy Parry-Williams Memorial Scholarship, which made 
possible an extended period of study in summer 1998 in the National 
Library of Wales. I am grateful to Dr Stefan von der Lahr (Munich) 
and Dr Harald Krahwinkler (Klagenfurt) for their painstaking 
editorial report, and to Professor Herwig Wolfram for finding a 
place for this volume in his series on early peoples. 

In the present English edition, the Bibliography and correspond- 
ing references have been brought up to date and adapted to the needs 
of English-speaking readers. I have taken the opportunity to add two 
short paragraphs on Manx and Cornish and to correct a number of 
minor inconsistencies and errors. For pertinent suggestions I am 
grateful to Dr Anja Gunderloch (Glasgow) and, above all, to Dr 
Kevin Windle (Canberra) who suggested a number of improvements 
and succeeded in translating an often difficult German text into 
readable English. Thanks are also due to Sarah Burnett for her 
extremely skilled and tactful editing. 


Bernhard Maier 
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For generous advice and assistance with linguistic, cultural, geo- 
graphical and historical matters, the translator wishes to thank 
Robert Barnes, Jennifer Hendriks, Marian Hill, Peter Hill, Roger 
Hillman, Hans Kuhn, Elizabeth Minchin, Mary-Jane Mountain, 
Gabriele Schmidt and Clare Slater. 

James Grieve devoted much time and effort to a close critical 
scrutiny of a draft of the translation. His sharp eye for detail and 
unerring feel for stylistic niceties have done much to enhance its 
accuracy and readability. 
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have helped to make the translation process easier and more enjoy- 
able than it might otherwise have been. 


Kevin Windle 


Introduction 


PEOPLE, LANGUAGE AND CULTURE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE TERM ‘CELTIC’ 


More than most names which have come down to us from classical 
antiquity, the name ‘Celts’ evokes a wealth of different associations. 
For some it may mean a museum exhibition of archaeological finds 
such as those from the Hochdorf barrow; for others it will be the 
vivid depictions of Celtic warriors by Posidonius, Caesar and other 
classical authors, classical sculptures like ‘the dying Gaul’, the 
distinctive patterns of early medieval book illumination, the heroes 
of medieval legends such as Arthur and Cu Chulainn, or personal 
experience of the language and customs of Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
or Brittany. 

When we look more closely at the subject, we find that the term 
‘Celt’ is applied in three distinct ways. First, in the ethnographical 
writing of antiquity, the word ‘Celt’ (Greek Keltor, Kéltai and 
Galdtai, Latin Celtae and Galli) stands for a variety of central 
European peoples with whom the Greeks and Romans came into 
contact from the sixth century BC, first through trading relations and 
later in armed conflict." Unlike general usage in modern times, the 
term was also applied (above all by those writing in Greek) to those 
peoples commonly known today as Germanic. On the other hand, the 
inhabitants of Britain and Ireland were never termed ‘Celts’ by the 
writers of the classical period. 

The Celts were probably known by name as early as the sixth 
century BC, when Hecataeus of Miletus wrote his geography of the 
world, of which only fragments have survived. The first clearly 
attested use of the name occurs in the writings of Herodotus 
(Histories 2, 33, 3-4), and he placed the Celts in the area of the 
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source of the Ister, that is, the Danube (see Fischer 1972). Brief 
references to the Celts appear in the work of the historian Xenophon 
and the philosophers Plato and Aristotle, but the writings of Polybius 
in the second century BC are the first to give relatively extensive 
information about the Celts of the northern Italian region (see Urban 
1991, Berger 1995). Early in the first century Bc the Stoic philosopher 
Posidonius of Apamea included in the twenty-third book of his now 
lost Histories a description of Gaul and its inhabitants, based on his 
own exploratory travels, that pointed the way for later writers. This 
description can be roughly reconstructed from quotations and 
borrowed material in the work of the historian Diodorus Siculus 
(first century Bc), the geographer Strabo (first century Bc/first 
century AD) and the writer Athenaeus of Naucratis (second and 
third centuries ap).” 

In the middle of the first century Bc, Julius Caesar describes the 
Celts very differently from Posidonius, in keeping with the political 
and propagandist bias of his account of his campaigns, giving 
particular emphasis to the difference between them and the Germani 
(De Bello Gallico 6, 11-28).? The great significance of the Celts as 
military adversaries, first of the Greeks, then of the Romans, means 
that the ancient depictions of them are heavily overlaid with ethno- 
graphic clichés. All statements about their culture and religion are 
stereotyped, sometimes to the point of caricature, while there is no 
mention of a phenomenon as conspicuous as Celtic art in all of 
classical literature. 

The second application of the term occurs in comparative philol- 
ogy, as it emerged in the early nineteenth century. And here, in 
contrast to the broad use of the term in the classical period, the term 
‘Celtic’ referred exclusively to linguistic facts.* ‘Celtic’ was the 
designation for a group of related languages which had evolved from 
a common ancestor. All are characterised by a set of typical features, 
including the shift from ‘@’ to ‘T’ (eg. Latin r@x ‘king’ and Irish 77), 
and the loss of ‘p’ in initial position and before vowels (Latin pater 
‘father’ and Irish athair). In this use of the word, Celtic forms the 
westernmost branch of the Indo-European family of languages, 
which includes (from west to east) Germanic, Romance (including 
Latin), Baltic, Slavonic, Albanian, Greek, Armenian, Hittite in Asia 
Minor, Iranian (including Persian), Indic (including Sanskrit) and 
Tocharian in Central Asia. For a long time it was usual to divide 
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Celtic according to the development of the sound &”, inherited from 
the Indo-European parent language, into P-Celtic and Q-Celtic sub- 
groups. This diagnostic development is clearly apparent in the word 
for ‘each’, which yields cach in Old Irish (from an older form k"Zk“os) 
but pawb in Welsh (from an older form papos). Nowadays, however, 
it is usual to apply geographical and chronological criteria and to 
distinguish two sub-groups: the continental Celtic recorded in 
antiquity (Gaulish in ancient Gaul, Galatian in Asia Minor, Lepontic 
in northern Italy, and Celtiberian in the Iberian peninsula), and 
insular Celtic, attested since the early medieval period in vernacular 
literature. The insular Celtic tongues are generally divided into the 
Goidelic sub-group (Irish, Scots Gaelic in the Scottish Highlands 
and the Hebrides, and Manx on the Isle of Man) and Brythonic 
(Welsh in Wales, Cumbrian in northern England, Cornish in Corn- 
wall, and Breton in Brittany). Whereas the continental languages had 
died out by the early Middle Ages, Irish, Scots Gaelic, Welsh and 
Breton, which was transplanted from Cornwall to the continent in 
the early Middle Ages, have survived to the present day. Cumbrian 
was still spoken in the north of England in the Middle Ages, while 
Cornish remained alive until the eighteenth century and Manx until 
the twentieth. 

The third application of the term Celt is in modern archaeology 
and here its use remains far from uniform.> The early historians of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had attributed practically 
all deposits and monuments from pre-Roman times to the Celts they 
knew from classical sources. However, in the nineteenth century, 
following the example of the Danish scholar Christian Jiirgen 
Thomsen (1788-1865), they began to distinguish the three successive 
periods of the prehistory of central and northern Europe — the Stone 
Age, Bronze Age and Iron Age — and to restrict the term ‘Celtic’ to 
the last of these periods. Later, the Swedish archaeologist Hans 
Hildebrand (1842-1913) first separated the pre-Roman Iron Age in 
central Europe into an early period — the Hallstatt period — and a later 
one — the La Téne period — basing this distinction on finds from a 
burial ground discovered in 1846 near Hallstatt, in the Upper 
Austrian Salzkammergut, and others from the La Tene sandbar 
at the northern tip of Lake Neuchatel in Switzerland. 

It remains customary to this day to identify the bearers of the La 
Tene culture with the Celts known from classical sources. The Iron 
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Age Hallstatt culture, on the other hand, is attributed to the Celts for 
the most part only in its latter stage and in its western manifestation. 
This is because, first, the writers of antiquity never use the term 
‘Celtic’ for earlier centuries or neighbouring cultures and, secondly, 
the last stage of the Hallstatt culture is clearly distinguished from 
preceding centuries by archaeological evidence, for example the fact 
that graves are richly furnished with imported wares from the 
Mediterranean area. It is also important to note that, on the evidence 
of place names, the use of the Celtic language was more widespread 
than La Téne culture, while on the other hand certain artefacts may 
have been familiar to non-Celtic speakers. Conjectures concerning 
the ethnic origins of the Celts earlier than the sixth century BC rely 
primarily on the archaeologically demonstrable continuity of isolated 
cultural features in finds from this period and earlier periods, and on 
the geographical situation of Celtic in the Indo-European language 
group. Thus far these conjectures have not led to any generally 
accepted theories.° 

If, in view of these three different uses of the term ‘Celt’, we seek 
to establish what lends unity to the subject of this book, we must first 
confront several objections. As far as we can ascertain today, any such 
unity has no anthropological or cultural foundation, nor any founda- 
tion in the consciousness of the Celts themselves. The perspective of 
physical anthropology does not suggest a closely linked group since 
bone remains show considerable variation in body weight and head 
shape and provide no convincing evidence for any distinction 
between the Celts and their neighbours.’ Nor can the Celts be 
defined on the basis of their material and spiritual culture: La Téne 
art, which is held to be typically Celtic, played hardly any role in 
Ireland and the Iberian peninsula; the Greeks’ early Celtic trading 
partners of Herodotus’s time had quite different forms of settlement 
and economic life from the Celtic peoples of Caesar’s time; and the 
Celtic gods, most of whom are known only from inscriptions, had 
purely local or regional importance. 

Much the same holds for the sense of community of the peoples we 
now term Celtic. What picture the Celts of antiquity had of their 
origins lies far beyond our reach: even in the early medieval period 
the Irish, Scots, Bretons and Welsh had lost all awareness of the 
continuity of their language and culture with that of the ancient 
Celts. It was the humanist scholars of the sixteenth century, among 
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them the Scottish historian George Buchanan (1506-82), who first 
discovered the relationship between the surviving insular Celtic 
tongues and the Celts of antiquity. It was only even later, in the 
nineteenth century, that the romantic revival of the national and 
regional heritage awoke in the last speakers of Celtic languages a 
sense of historical and cultural community.* 

Language seems, at first sight, to be the unifying link between the 
time before written records and the present, but here too we must 
raise reservations. The Goidelic and Brythonic branches of insular 
Celtic had grown so far apart by the early Middle Ages that the Irish 
and the Welsh could no longer communicate easily, and conse- 
quently their literatures followed their own widely divergent paths. 
The position is further complicated by the fact that modern insular 
Celtic tongues, their connection with the ancient continental Celtic 
tongues notwithstanding, in many respects resemble the Hamitic- 
Semitic languages of North Africa and the Near East (for example 
Arabic, Berber and ancient Egyptian) more closely than they do 
Greek and Latin. The pre-Celtic population of Ireland and Britain 
could possibly have come from North Africa, and if so these 
typological resemblances may be due to the effects of a pre-Indo- 
European substrate and the lingering influence of pre-Celtic speech 
habits.? 

The application of the term ‘Celtic’ to different phenomena from 
prehistory to the present thus owes more to the subjective viewpoint 
of the modern observer than to any fundamental inner unity between 
them. Only with great reservations can we infer a Celtic nationhood 
or links with the proto-Celtic tongue from the archaeological data of 
prehistoric or early historical times. Furthermore, medieval Irish and 
Welsh literature cannot simply be described as ‘Celtic’. For one 
thing, we can see many creative innovations and adaptations of 
foreign cultural influences alongside the archaic and conservative 
features; for another, the medieval Irish, Scots, Welsh and Bretons 
lacked precisely that sense of cultural unity and specialness that 
sometimes colours modern understanding of these literatures. 

The application of the term ‘Celtic’ in modern usage is thus 
qualitatively quite different in different fields: a Celtic language may 
be identified by characteristic phonological and morphological 
features, but ‘Celtic’ here is really an arbitrary modern designation, 
and does not indicate a resemblance between these languages or any 
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strong sense of community among their speakers. The use of the 
name ‘Celt’ to mean a unified ethnic group is easily shown to be a 
fiction of classical ethnography. That it is dubious is clear from the 
mistaken view that the Germani were Celts, or the barely tenable 
separation of the Celtic inhabitants of Britain and Ireland. At the 
same time, this use of the term fully merits closer consideration, as 
the fiction of a united Celtic nation played a considerable role in the 
minds of the Greeks and Romans and is therefore not to be under- 
estimated in understanding ancient history. The same applies to the 
notion, much in favour today, of ‘Celtic spirituality’. While the 
concept thus designated is certainly as baseless as that of a unified 
Celtic nation, statements and suppositions referring to it fully repay 
closer investigation, as they may say little about the ancient Celts but 
a great deal about western intellectual history in the modern era. 

For a history of the Celts, these reflections yield two conclusions. 
The first is that the proper focus in any study should be central and 
western European antiquity, where Celtic culture shows notable 
unity and also displays its greatest historical significance when set 
against the cultures of the Mediterranean area. The second is that the 
history of the Celts should not be seen as ending with the Romanisa- 
tion of Gaul and the advance of Germanic tribes into the former 
Celtic homeland. While it is certainly possible to understand the 
medieval cultures of the Irish, Scots, Welsh and Bretons outside their 
common Celtic origins, it is also legitimate to trace the continuing 
existence of Celtic traditions and their significance for the history of 
these peoples from their conversion to Christianity until the dawn of 
the modern era. The fact that the modern era itself cannot be 
excluded should be apparent from the foregoing, for this era was 
the first to give rise to a sense of community among the modern 
speakers of Celtic tongues, as well as the modern image of the ancient 
Celts and their history. 

Let us now turn to the beginnings of this history. 


PART I 


The Celtic Cultures of the 
Ancient World 


CHAPTER I 


The Beginnings of Celtic 
History 


LIFE IN THE IRON AGE: ECONOMY AND 
SOCIETY IN WEST HALLSTATT CULTURE 


The period from the Greek geographers’ and historians’ first men- 
tion of the Celts by name until the political decline of the continental 
Celts, as a result of the expansion of the Roman empire and 
Germanic pressure, spans the last six centuries Bc. Within this 
period we meet the Celts in an area extending from the Iberian 
peninsula in the west, across present-day France and northern Italy 
and the Balkans into Asia Minor in the east. The writings of antiquity 
and archaeological evidence form the main sources of our knowledge 
of the Celts of that era, but written sources mostly skim lightly over 
long stretches of time, so archaeology often provides our only 
information. To archaeology we also owe the greater part of our 
knowledge of daily life, forms of economic activity and settlement, 
and the structure of society and religion in those centuries. 

The first archaeological evidence of the Celts of central Europe 
appears in the late West Hallstatt culture, which in the sixth and fifth 
centuries BC extended from southern France across Switzerland into 
south-western Germany.’ The material underpinnings of this civil- 
isation were provided mainly by agriculture and animal husbandry, 
but crafts and trade were also important. Evidence of these areas is 
seen clearly in archaeological remains, and from these we can also 
draw valuable conclusions concerning the organisation of society, the 
world-view and the religious outlook of the period. Naturally, the 
environment in which the early Celts lived differed in many respects 
from our own. Compared with modern conditions, the landscape 
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they inhabited was largely untouched, except for larger settlements. 
There was no developed network of land routes, and natural water- 
courses provided the chief means of transporting merchandise. No 
streams and rivers were controlled, and vast forests harboured a great 
variety of animals. The mobility of the greater part of the population 
was limited, and most people’s lives ran on well defined tracks and 
within a relatively restricted cultural area. 

With regard to land use, the early Celts of central Europe belong in 
a tradition that can be traced, using archaeological deposits, from the 
Neolithic, through the Bronze and Iron Ages, and into the Middle 
Ages.” The wooden plough was introduced into early European 
farming as far back as the third millennium BC, and the Celts knew a 
much improved version with an iron ploughshare. Crops such as 
barley, rye, oats, emmer, spelt and wheat, fibrous plants such as 
hemp and flax, and legumes such as peas, lentils and horse beans 
were cultivated, as well as woad for dying fabrics. 

The most widespread domestic animal of the period was the ox, 
which could be used as a draught animal in the fields and for 
transporting heavy loads. The meat was eaten and the hide made 
into leather, while the cows provided milk and butter. Pig-rearing 
was most significant inland, as woodland pasture was the pig’s most 
important food source until the introduction of the potato in the early 
modern age, and herds of swine could be kept only close to large 
beech and oak forests. Bone remnants show that both cattle and pigs 
were markedly smaller than the corresponding wild species and 
smaller than modern breeds, a fact which is attributed to the 
difficulty of caring for the beasts during the winter. Goats and 
sheep were less widespread than cattle and pigs. Sheep were reared 
mainly for their wool and played only a secondary role as a source of 
meat. Dogs were probably used as watch and guard animals, and to 
control vermin such as rats. In addition, according to later accounts 
by Greek and Roman authors, specially trained hunting dogs were 
used to track, hunt down and kill game. The Celtic name of a hunting 
dog especially prized for its speed, vertragos, was noted by the Greek 
author Arrian in the second century Bc in his Kynegetika (On 
Hunting) and also occurs in Old French texts in the forms vel/tre 
or viautre. In the first century AD the Greek geographer Strabo 
(Geography 4, 5, 2) and in 283-4 AD the Roman poet Nemesianus 
(Cynegetica 219) report the export of British hunting dogs to Rome. 
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Unlike dogs, the cat was not introduced into central Europe until the 
influence of the Roman conquest was felt. The domestic fowl, 
descended from the red jungle fowl of India, was introduced at 
the beginning of the Iron Age to the regions north of the Alps from 
the Mediterranean area and may have been considered somewhat 
exotic by the early Celts. Hens had little economic importance, 
perhaps because they did not yet lay an egg every day. The 
prominence of cocks in the archaeological evidence has given rise 
to the view that at first poultry were kept primarily as ornamental 
fowl, on account of their brightly coloured plumes. Deposits of wild 
animals’ bones in settlements show the wide variety of animals 
hunted by the early Celts: in addition to big game such as aurochs, 
bison, bear, red deer and wild boar, smaller animals such as roe deer, 
badgers, beavers, hares, wolves, foxes and many kinds of birds were 
hunted. Hunting, however, was probably motivated by the need to 
protect livestock or prevent damage to crops, rather than a need for 
meat. In view of the small returns for the large expenditure of time, 
hunting must have been mainly a privilege of the upper stratum of 
society. 

Crafts were highly developed and specialised.* Celtic pottery 
belongs to a tradition which in central Europe reaches back as far 
as the fifth millennium Bc. At first the slow-turning potter’s wheel 
was used, with today’s fast-turning wheel encroaching from the 
Mediterranean towards the end of the Hallstatt period and being 
universally adopted in the centuries that followed. The multiple uses 
of Hallstatt ceramics can be seen from the great variety of types of 
vessel. The pots were often decorated with incised or stamped 
geometrical patterns, or painted with black, white, grey and red 
dye. Woodwork was also much prized. It was needed above all for the 
construction of dwellings and fortresses, and for the production of 
barrels, vats and pails, as well as for building four-wheeled carts with 
spoked wheels. Glass is found, among the West Hallstatt Celts, 
almost exclusively in the form of (imported) coloured beads in the 
graves of women and children. The oldest Celtic glass-making 
workshops date from the fourth century Bc and existed primarily 
to produce ornaments. The use of glass for tableware, mirrors and 
windows was unknown among the ancient Celts. Only occasional 
specimens of weaving have survived, pointing to a highly developed 
technique, practised in special workshops. The materials used in 
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spinning and weaving included fibrous bark, flax and wool, of which 
wool has survived better than the others. The fibres were spun into 
yarn and worked into cloth on tall frame-shaped looms. Natural 
vegetable and mineral dyes were used as colouring agents, and 
brightly patterned cloth could be produced using the dyed yarn. 
The bones of wild animals and the antlers of stags, also worked by 
hand, yielded decorative articles in addition to tool handles, combs, 
awls and needles. The decorative articles included strings of threaded 
beads and slides, with which individual threads of beaded necklaces 
were separated and held apart. 

Metalwork was of overriding importance. The early Celts worked 
iron, bronze, gold and, less commonly, silver, and it is possible to see 
a distinction between the manufacture of weapons, coarse work and 
artistic work. Iron, which unlike bronze was forged rather than 
smelted, was used in weapons (spear- and arrow-heads, swords and 
shield mountings), tools (axes, hammers, tongs), household utensils 
(knives, shears, meat forks, roasting spits, fire-dogs), agricultural 
implements (shovels, hoes, sickles, scythes) and clothing accessories 
such as clips (or brooches) and belt buckles. The high technical level 
is illustrated by a dagger found in Lake Neuchatel near Estavayer-le- 
Lac in the Swiss canton of Fribourg. The handle, blade and scabbard 
consist of forty-five components, ingeniously joined together by 
twenty-nine rivets and two solderings (see Spindler 1996, 2269). 

Bronze was used in articles of clothing and jewellery, tableware 
and ornamental fittings. For casting bronze, the cire perdue (lost wax) 
method was utilised, in which the object to be cast was first modelled 
in wax, then coated in clay. The mould thus produced was then 
heated to melt the wax, and the molten bronze poured into the cavity. 
A form of intarsia, in which iron objects were decorated with fine 
inlaid bronze wire, was also popular. Gold, which was found in rivers 
and mined in both open-cast and underground mines, was used 
primarily for making jewellery. 

Since reliable representations of the early Celts are lacking, an 
impression of their costumes and appearance can be formed only 
from grave goods. There are difficulties in this, since in many cases 
the grave goods may have been made solely for burial while others 
must have remained in the possession of the living. However, it is still 
possible to draw a few general conclusions (see J. Biel in Bittel et al. 
1981, 138-59 and Spindler 1996, 265-99). The fibula — a bronze 
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or iron clasp constructed on the principle of the safety pin — is the 
most widespread and typical item, and first appears in the late West 
Hallstatt culture (known to archaeologists as Hallstatt D), as a 
replacement for the earlier pin. As fibulae underwent much change 
in size and shape, they provide archaeologists with a useful point of 
reference for dating their finds when other indications are lacking. 
Characteristic items in the graves of females are hairpins, found 
singly, in pairs or in larger numbers in the area of the head. They 
presumably served as decorative fastenings for caps, veils or head- 
bands, to which the bronze rings often found in elaborately furnished 
graves may also belong. Tubular or solid cast bronze torcs, as well as 
necklaces of beads made of glass, amber, bone, horn, agate and 
bronze, served as neck adornments. The arm rings, bracelets and 
armlets, found mostly in pairs, display a great variety of types. 
Barrel-type armlets made of bronze plate or sapropelite (a glossy 
black bituminous coal), covering almost the entire forearm, are 
characteristic of richly appointed female graves. Belts, sometimes 
with decorative buckles or bronze chains, were used to gather clothes 
at the waist. The wearing of finger rings was apparently not 
customary in West Hallstatt culture. Instead, bronze anklets, worn 
mostly in pairs, are often found. 

The evidence of excavated graves shows, on the other hand, that 
men’s dress was relatively unadorned. Bronze, iron and gold torcs are 
occasionally found, but these must have been a mark of superior 
status. Unlike women, men never wore arm rings in pairs, and the 
anklets so often found in female graves are totally absent in male 
graves. As for the weapons of the early Celts, graves provide little 
information. Isolated lances or swords have been found, while the 
short daggers typical of rich graves seem to have been worn as marks 
of status and not actually used. However, it is unlikely that the graves 
reflect reality here, since not only swords but also defensive items 
such as helmets, shields, breastplates and greaves seem to have 
existed in central Europe even in the Bronze Age, so no doubt were 
also known to the early Celts. 

The majority of the population lived in small open villages, which 
often lay among tilled fields close to streams or rivers.* As fertile land 
was preferred for this purpose, subsequent land use means that these 
settlements can rarely be located. We therefore know much more 
about the fortified hilltop settlements, which were in fact far fewer in 
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number, than we do about small villages, hamlets and farmsteads. 
Dwellings usually had a single storey and were mostly built of timber 
and wattle and daub. The floor was often of beaten clay, and the roof 
made of straw, rushes or bark. An open fire provided warmth, and 
the smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 

Trade and commerce played a major role in the Celtic economy. 
Both raw materials and finished goods were sometimes conveyed 
over distances of hundreds of kilometres (see Kimmig 1985 and 
Spindler 1996, 316-54). One such trading commodity was amber, 
which in ancient times was found mostly on the coasts of West 
Jutland and East Prussia. Known in the Bronze Age from the south 
of England to Greece, amber was much prized by the early Celts, 
above all in the form of beads, rings, pendants and inlaid work. Most 
finds of amber come from graves, and it is only rarely discovered in 
the excavation of settlements. Another valuable trading commodity 
was salt, which in prehistoric times was used chiefly to preserve meat 
and to work hides and metals. In central Europe at the beginning of 
the first millennium Bc, an increase in demand can be observed, 
resulting perhaps from changes in climatic conditions. One of the 
first and most important salt-mining centres from the ninth to the 
fifth century BC was the Upper Austrian Salzkammergut, near 
Hallstatt on the west bank of Lake Hallstatt. Another important 
salt-trading point developed around 600 Bc at the Diirrnberg, on 
the west bank of the Salzach about fifteen kilometres south of 
Salzburg. In about 500 Bc a hill fort was established on the pre- 
cipitous mountain ridge now known as the Ramsauerkopf, while less 
advantageous sites were used as burial grounds and numerous 
workshops were established in the Ramsautal.5 

What gives the early Celtic, late Hallstatt culture its distinctive 
character and separates it fundamentally from previous centuries is 
the active trade with the civilisations of the Mediterranean, especially 
with the Greek colony of Massalia (Marseilles), the Veneti of the 
northern Adriatic and the Etruscans in central and northern Italy 
(see Fischer 1973, W. Kimmig in Bittel et al. 1981, 248-78 and 
Kimmig 1992). From there the Celts imported handicraft wares such 
as bronze vessels and ceramics, raw materials such as coral, and 
luxury foodstuffs, in particular wine. In many cases not only the 
products but also the traders must have found their way from the 
south over the Alps into the centres of Celtic culture. How the Celts 
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paid for such goods exceeds our knowledge, but raw materials such 
as gold, iron or pelts, and perhaps even slaves, may have been used. 
The distribution of the remains of these wares shows that these 
Mediterranean imports were in no sense everyday necessities, but 
rather costly luxuries, the preserve of a small elite. 


PRINCELY GRAVES AND PRINCELY CENTRES: 
THE SELF-IMAGE OF A SOCIAL ELITE 


In 1876, agricultural work near Hundersingen on the upper Danube 
uncovered gold jewellery and bronze vessels in prehistoric burial 
mounds. The Stuttgart curator of antiquities immediately embarked 
on further investigation at the site and termed these richly furnished 
burial sites ‘Fuirstengraber’ or ‘princely graves’. Since that time 
German-speaking archaeologists have applied this term to a series 
of burial sites with precious grave goods from the sixth and fifth 
centuries Bc. These count among the earliest evidence of Celtic 
culture in central Europe.° 

The prime characteristic of the princely graves of the late Hallstatt 
period is the outward extravagance and often monumental scale 
evident in their construction, which required a large measure of 
communal organisation and considerable man-hours. They are 
further characterised by the presence of valuable commodities, 
including Mediterranean imports and objects made of precious 
metals, especially gold. It is also worth noting the conspicuous 
proximity of these graves to fortified hill settlements, which also 
often differ from those in less prominent situations in that they 
contain the remains of Mediterranean imports. All the evidence 
indicates that the denizens of these so-called Fuirstensitze, or ‘princely 
centres’, and those buried in the nearby graves, were members of a 
politically influential and economically powerful tribal aristocracy, 
which maintained wide-ranging trading relations. The large area of 
the settlements and in part also the existence of later building have 
meant that exploration of the early Celtic princely centres of the late 
Hallstatt period has been most incomplete. In addition, many of the 
graves had already been robbed in ancient times, while others were 
excavated with the most modest of equipment and intentions in the 
nineteenth century and therefore incompletely documented. Only 
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those sites excavated in the most recent past provide a graphic picture 
of the original appearance of these settlements and graves and the 
lives of those who built them. 

The most studied early Celtic princely centre is the Heuneburg, 
which lies on the upper Danube between Hundersingen and Binz- 
wangen, and whose original Celtic name we do not know (see the 
surveys by S. Schiek and W. Kimmig in Bittel et al. 1981, 369-90; 
also Kimmig 1983a). In 1921 the first exploratory excavations here 
discovered the traces of a late Hallstatt settlement. Earlier excavators 
had put forward a hypothesis that the builders of the large neigh- 
bouring burial mound lived here, and the extensive archaeological 
investigations between 1950 and 1977 established this with much 
greater certainty. Today the history of the Heuneburg can be traced 
from the Bronze Age to the early Middle Ages, and all the evidence 
suggests that the period of early Celtic settlement from the beginning 
of the sixth century until about the end of the fifth century Bc 
represents a splendid high point. The artificially levelled area of 
the Heuneburg forms a rough triangle, 300 metres long and 150 
metres across. In keeping with native tradition, the whole site was 
originally fortified with a wall of timber and earth. Early in the sixth 
century Bc, however, it was completely redesigned in a fashion most 
unusual in central Europe, when a three-to-four metre wall of dried 
mud-bricks was built on footings of limestone blocks, in a style 
reminiscent of contemporary Greek city defences. To do this, several 
thousand cubic metres of squared stones had to be transported from a 
limestone quarry six kilometres away. The continuous wall had two 
gates, and at least ten projecting bastions provided additional 
protection. Although these fortifications probably stood for over 
half a century, the mud-brick wall was demolished, for reasons 
unknown to us, following a devastating fire towards the end of 
the sixth century Bc. After this the Heuneburg regained its original 
central European aspect following the construction of a timber and 
earthen rampart. 

Like the external fortifications, the internal construction was 
based on a precise plan. The individual structures were separated 
from each other by narrow alleyways, and surrounding guttering 
collected some of the rainwater in butts and channelled the rest of it 
out under the wall. All the buildings, from the smallest to the largest 
farmsteads and halls with several naves, were built entirely of wood. 
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The sole archaeological remains to be seen, however, are the 
foundations, while all details of the buildings themselves, their 
windows, doors and roofs are largely unknown. The great quantity 
of iron and bronze debris, broken casting moulds, crucibles and 
corresponding fixtures in the dwellings in the south-east corner of 
the site have led archaeologists to conclude that it was probably 
occupied by the artisans’ quarters. In the north of the site stood 
buildings which, instead of the usual earthen floor, had a tiled floor of 
neatly fitted mud-bricks. It is likely that the homes of the elite were 
situated here, with perhaps also a place of worship or a meeting- 
place. In the environs of the fortified area, numerous burial mounds 
may still be seen to this day and, unlike the settlement, these were 
excavated in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Hohmichele, two kilometres west of the settlement, is one of the 
largest burial mounds in central Europe, measuring almost eighty 
metres in diameter and fourteen metres in height (see Riek and 
Hundt 1962). It was partially excavated for the first time in 1937-8, 
when it turned out that the central burial chamber, timber-built and 
carpeted with an ox-hide, had been plundered in antiquity. However, 
some twelve metres south-east of the central chamber, in a timber- 
lined chamber, the sumptuously appointed grave of a man and his 
wife was found intact, complete with a four-wheeled cart, harness 
fittings for a pair of horses and a large bronze cauldron, given as 
burial gifts. 

The masters of the Heuneburg owed their economic power to the 
extraction of raw materials like iron ore and clay on the one hand, as 
well as to their control over the important long-distance trade routes 
that led along the Danube and through the valleys of the Wutach and 
the upper Rhine to the west, and over the Hegau and central 
Switzerland across the Alpine passes to Italy. It is not only the 
Mediterranean influences in the construction of the fortifications 
that testify to wide-ranging and active contact with the Mediterra- 
nean area, but also the numerous fragments of imported ceramics 
from the South of France, Italy and Greece, which came to light 
during the excavations. Herodotus’s report of the source of the 
Danube being ‘among the Celts’ (Histories 2, 33), who may have 
come from the Heuneburg area and been trading partners of the early 
Greeks, is perhaps a direct echo of these contacts. 

The early Celtic princely centre of Mont Lassois, in the far west of 
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the West Hallstatt culture, also lay on one of the important long- 
distance trade routes.’ Situated on a steep hill on the left bank of the 
upper Seine, this site, fortified by a rampart and ditch, may have 
been one of the first trading points for the much prized Cornish tin. 
This could no longer be taken across the Straits of Gibraltar, 
following the victory of the Carthaginians over the Greeks in the 
naval battle of Alalia in 535 Bc, and instead had to be transported to 
the Greek colonies in the South of France, including Massalia, by a 
land route through the valleys of the Seine and Rhone. The artefacts 
in the settlement deposits imported directly from the south include 
the remains of black-figure Attic pottery, wine amphorae and raw 
coral, which was fashioned into jewellery in local workshops. Further 
evidence of close contact with the Mediterranean littoral is provided 
by the pottery made in the Mont Lassois area, which shows traces of 
its southern origins in its style of painting, ornamentation, shaping 
and treatment of the surface. 

In the vicinity of Mont Lassois four burial barrows were inves- 
tigated as early as the nineteenth century, but only sparsely docu- 
mented, owing to the archaeological practices of the time. A bronze 
cauldron and an iron tripod have been partially preserved, along with 
the remains of several four-wheeled carts, pieces of harness and gold 
bracelets and earrings, and these, together with the monumental 
scale of the barrows, indicate the high standing of the individuals 
buried here. The most significant discovery at Mont Lassois 
occurred in January 1953, when an exploratory excavation on the 
completely flat meadowland close to the bank of the Seine, not far 
from Vix, revealed a princely burial site from the mid-fifth century 
BC, as yet undisturbed. Beneath a burial mound about forty-two 
metres in diameter, which had later been levelled, in a pit more than 
two metres deep, excavators found a timber-lined burial chamber, 
measuring about three by three metres. In addition to a poorly 
preserved skeleton, it contained the metal remains of an elaborately 
finished four-wheeled cart and an extensive collection of drinking 
wares. Of the personal belongings of the person interred, there 
remained eight fibulae, several beads of stone and amber from a 
necklace, arm rings and anklets, and a decorated tubular gold torc 
with two figures of Pegasus, the winged horse of Greek mythology. 
The drinking set comprised two Attic ceramic cups, a hemispherical 
silver vessel, a beaked flagon, two cups with handles, a bronze basin 
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and a huge bronze krater, or wine-mixing vessel, over 1.6 metres high 
and weighing 208 kilogrammes, and with a capacity of 1,100 litres, 
the largest metal vessel to survive from antiquity. 

Comparable with the Heuneburg and Mont Lassois is the 
Hohenasperg, to the west of Ludwigsburg, where no archaeological 
investigation has been possible on the mountain itself owing to 
extensive subsequent building. It is accepted, however, that one 
of the most important early Celtic princely centres lay here, first 
because of its commanding topographical situation, and secondly 
because of its proximity to several rich burials.* The barrow to the 
south of Ludwigsburg, now known as the Rémerhiigel (“Roman 
barrow’), was investigated in the nineteenth century. Two graves 
were found, and their contents included the remains of a four- 
wheeled cart plated with sheet-bronze fittings, together with harness 
trappings, a gold torc and several bronze vessels. Another rich burial, 
the Grafenbiihl, was excavated in 1964-5, but it emerged that the 
central burial chamber had been plundered soon after the burial. Of 
the original furnishings, there remained only a few items, including 
two gold-plated bronze brooches, fragments of drinking equipment, 
and pieces of a cart with iron fittings, in addition to sundry objects of 
ivory, bone and amber, which were evidently components of furni- 
ture imported from the Mediterranean. 

A princely grave in Eberdingen-Hochdorf, discovered in 1968 and 
investigated in 1978-9, provides a vivid picture of the original wealth 
of such rich graves.? Here, beneath an almost completely levelled 
grave mound ina field, the archaeologists came upon an undisturbed 
central burial chamber containing the well preserved skeleton of a 
man aged about forty. Several of his personal effects, including a 
birch-bark hat, three fish-hooks and a quiver with arrows, had been 
buried with him. Moreover, his clothing had been adorned with gold 
jewellery especially for the burial. He had been laid on a couch of 
punch-dotted bronze plate, of a type that had never been seen in any 
previously discovered burials. Among the grave goods was a four- 
wheeled cart with harness, an extensive range of tableware, including 
nine drinking horns (one made of iron, the others from aurochs’ 
horns), and a bronze cauldron with a capacity of 500 litres, imported 
from the Mediterranean. Thanks to favourable atmospheric con- 
ditions, the organic material was unusually well preserved and it 
was possible to draw numerous conclusions about living and 
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environmental conditions, for example the quiver and arrows pro- 
vided information about the kinds of wood used, which had been 
selected with expert knowledge. The cauldron still contained a 
residue of mead, the analysis of which yielded information on its 
ingredients and the plant life in the area of the grave, while a study of 
the fabric remains provided insights into the material, manufacture 
and colouring of the cloth used. In 1985 the Hochdorf barrow was 
rebuilt at its original size, six metres high and sixty metres in 
diameter, with 7,000 cubic metres of earth and 280 tons of stone. 
Following painstaking conservation and restoration work, the origi- 
nal finds are now on display in the Wiirttemberg Landesmuseum in 
Stuttgart, and the Hochdorf/Enz Celtic Museum at the site includes 
reconstructions of the burial artefacts. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH: PRINCELY GRAVES AS A 
REFLECTION OF BELIEF IN THE HEREAFTER 


It is beyond question that the prominent social position of the early 
Celtic ‘princes’ or chieftains rested on their control of wide-ranging 
trade routes and thus on economic and political power. It is likely 
that this power had a religious and judicial basis as well, although 
we can only conjecture on this, in the absence of contemporary 
documentary sources. Many of the grave goods, particularly the 
four-wheeled carts — sometimes richly decorated — point to the 
likelihood that the early Celtic chieftains played a religious or ritual 
role. These carts, being lightly built, were ill-suited to the trans- 
portation of heavy goods, but the iron felloes and nails indicate that 
they were kept in constant readiness for use. It is probable that they 
were not merely for prestige, but also for use in ritual or ceremonial 
parades. The tillage implement unearthed during the excavation of 
the princely grave at Magdalenenberg, near Villingen, probably also 
had ritual importance. This consists of two wooden beams, 2.2 
metres long, cut straight and squared and joined by five cross- 
members 1.5 metres long. We know from parallels in ethnography 
that this implement, drawn by oxen, was used to close the furrows 
after ploughing and the sowing of seed, to protect the seed against 
birds. As the spruce-bole implement from Magdalenenberg shows no 
signs of use, it may well be a burial gift connected with a perception 
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that the ruler had some responsibility for the fertility of the land (see 
Spindler 1996, 302-4). 

The practice, adopted from northern Italy, of placing a stone 
effigy of the deceased on the top of the burial mound may be 
connected with a form of the cult of the dead. Perhaps the most 
impressive Hallstatt era specimen is the effigy discovered in 1963-4 
in Hirschlanden near Ludwigsburg (see Spindler 1996, 172-85). It 
shows the deceased standing upright, naked, with phallus erect. 
Besides a neck ring, he is wearing a belt with a narrow-bladed dagger 
thrust into it, as a mark of status, and a flattish head-covering, 
possibly a representation of a birch-bark hat like the one found later 
in the Hochdorf barrow. The face appears to be slightly displaced 
downwards and may show the deceased in a mask. Two limestone 
figures found in 1992 at the entrance to a cult site close to the Vix 
burial should probably also be seen as representing an ancestral cult, 
or cult of heroes (see B. Chaume et al. in Haffner 1995, 43-50). 

The scarlet cloak in which the body in the Hochdorf chieftain’s 
grave was wrapped is worthy of special attention. Investigations have 
shown that this is a product of local weavers’ art, but one treated with 
red dye extracted from the Kermes oak insect, imported from the 
Mediterranean and no doubt expensive. Whatever symbolic signifi- 
cance the cloak might have had lies beyond our knowledge, owing to 
the lack of recorded evidence. On the one hand, it may be related to 
the funerary tradition since red, being the colour of blood, played an 
important role in prehistoric times. On the other, it might be a token 
of sovereignty, like the crimson raiment of the Persian and later 
Hellenic rulers. The nine gold-bound drinking horns interred in the 
Hochdorf mound also had some symbolic meaning that cannot be 
determined. The practice of drinking from lavishly decorated ox 
horns is encountered in central Europe from the second half of the 
sixth century Bc. It probably dates back, through Greek intermedi- 
aries, to the drinking customs of nomadic Near Eastern horsemen, 
but among the Celts such finds are known only from exceptionally 
rich burials. It is likely that an iron drinking horn was meant to mark 
the departed as a sovereign, since in the medieval literature of the 
insular Celts the drinking horn still stood as a metaphor for a ruler. *° 

Taken all together, the princely graves of the West Hallstatt 
culture known to us so far create the impression that the early Celts 
perceived the hereafter as a continuation of earthly life, in which the 
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political, economic and very likely the religious elite maintained their 
leading positions even after death. The opulence of their burial 
furnishings, unchanged through many generations, cannot fail to 
astonish. How the early Celts endured the loss of these undoubtedly 
valuable materials we cannot know. We may only suppose that the 
economic burden created within their hierarchically structured 
society led to growing tensions. It is therefore no surprise that a 
mere 200 years after the rise of the princely centres, with their 
enormous concentration of political and economic power in the 
hands of a small elite, far-reaching changes can be seen in the world 
of the early Celts. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Early La Tene Culture 


SOCIETY IN CRISIS: THE END OF THE 
HALLSTATT CULTURE 


In central Europe during the fifth century BC, there were great social, 
economic and religious changes, and their causes and circumstances 
emerge only in broad outline from the archaeological data (see O.-H. 
Frey in Brun and Chaume 1997, 315-20). It is clear that almost all 
the late Hallstatt princely centres mentioned in the previous chapter 
lost their importance at this time, and some of them were completely 
abandoned. This development is particularly well documented in the 
case of the Heuneburg, which was abandoned by its inhabitants after 
a devastating fire in the second half of the fifth century Bc and 
remained largely uninhabited until the early Middle Ages. The fact 
that the central burial chambers of many late Hallstatt barrows, 
especially in south-western Germany, were entered and looted soon 
after the interment may be related to the abandonment of the 
settlements (see Driehaus 1978). 

In parallel with the decline of the old princely centres, grave 
deposits suggest the formation of new centres of power in what had 
previously been the fringes of the West Hallstatt culture. One such 
region is the area between the Maas and the Rhine, where numerous 
princely burials were laid out in the fifth and fourth centuries BC, in 
the area of the late Hunsrtick-Eifel culture." In 1849 both the 
princely graves of Schwarzenbach near Idar-Oberstein were discov- 
ered; in 1851 and 1866 the two Weiskirchen princely graves near 
Merzig-Wadern were found, and in 1869 the grave of the princess in 
Waldalgesheim, near Bingen was found.* Our knowledge of the 
original state of these graves is strictly limited, however, owing to 
unsatisfactory methods of extracting and restoring the finds, to say 
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nothing of inadequate documentation of the excavation. A clear 
picture of the furnishing of such graves emerged only in 1954, with 
the discovery of the Reinheim grave on the Franco-German border 
(see Keller 1965 and Echt 1999). Here, about twenty kilometres 
south-east of Saarbriicken, in a layer of sand and gravel, archae- 
ologists came upon a richly furnished female tomb dating from the 
middle of the fourth century Bc. Although the skeleton had decayed 
completely in the acidic soil, the grave goods left no doubt that this 
was a woman from the elite. She wore a gold torc and gold arm- and 
finger-rings, as well as two bracelets, one made of glass, the other of 
black shale. On her right lay a bronze hand-mirror, which had 
originally been placed in a finely woven fabric pouch, and on her left 
lay several items of jewellery, made of amber, glass and metal, which 
had presumably been in a container of organic material. In addition, 
the grave contained a table- and drinking-set, consisting of a gilded 
bronze flagon, two bronze platters and the remains of two drinking 
vessels. Most of these early La Téne princely graves in the area of the 
late Hunsriick-Eifel culture are found singly or in groups of up to 
three burial mounds. Occasionally a princely necropolis of up to 
sixteen mounds occurs, but these are always situated at some distance 
from the burial grounds of the general population. The princely 
barrows were mostly situated on ranges of hills with a good view, 
close to main roads and important trade routes, as well as to hill forts. 

Another region where several thousand Celtic graves from the fifth 
century BC have been found since the second half of the nineteenth 
century is northern Champagne (see P. Roualet in Moscati et al. 
1991, 147-54). These graves, from the so-called Marne culture, are 
usually in burial grounds of varying size, outside the settlements or 
along what were once main routes. The bones of animals and the 
richly decorated ceramic vessels testify to the fact that many of the 
deceased were buried with supplies of solid and liquid sustenance. 
Women were often buried with their jewellery and men with their 
weapons. In the least elaborate graves the range of weapons was 
limited to two or three javelins, while the richer graves held a sword, 
a dagger and a helmet as well. Members of the leading military elite 
were interred with a light two-wheeled war chariot, of which only the 
bronze fittings of the wheels, axles and harness have survived. One of 
the most famous of these chariot burials is the Somme-Bionne 
tumulus, roughly thirty kilometres north-east of Chalons-sur-Marne 
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(see I. M. Stead in Moscati et al. 1991, 174-5). Besides the posses- 
sions and chariot of the deceased, it contained an Etruscan beaked 
flagon and a red-figure Greek cup from about 420 Bc, evidence of 
ongoing contact between the Celts and the Mediterranean. 

From the fifth and fourth centuries BC, rich burials are also known 
in regions to the east of the large late Hallstatt seats of princely 
power. For example, at the Diirrnberg near Hallein in 1932, in a 
grave already plundered in antiquity, a beaked flagon from the 
second half of the fifth century Bc, modelled on an Etruscan pattern, 
was found next to a two-wheeled chariot (see Moosleitner 1985). 
Another princely grave was discovered in 1959 on the Moserstein, 
the central hilltop in the Diirrnberg settlement area. Besides a sword, 
helmet, arrowheads and spearheads, the grave goods included the 
remnants of a two-wheeled chariot, a bronze canteen, a large bronze- 
plated bucket, and a Greek clay cup which had been used as a 
scooping and drinking vessel (see Ke/ten 1980, 227-8 and F. 
Moosleitner in Moscati et al. 1991, 170). Over 200 other graves bear 
witness to the considerable prosperity enjoyed by the Celtic inha- 
bitants of the Dirrnberg, principally after the decline of salt-mining 
in Hallstatt, further to the east. Several burials in western Bohemia 
are comparable in their furnishings, including that at Chlum, dis- 
covered at the beginning of the twentieth century (see J. Michalek in 
Moscati et al. 1991, 186-7). 

If a new cultural and economic upsurge can be seen in the fifth 
century BC in the erstwhile periphery of the world of the early Celts, 
in parallel to the decline of the princely centres, there is also evidence 
that at least some of the old power centres shared in the early stages 
of this development. The best known example of this is the 
Kleinaspergle burial mound to the south of Asperg, near Ludwigs- 
burg (see Kimmig et al. 1988). Although the central burial chamber 
had been robbed in ancient times, the archaeologists nevertheless 
found another rich burial in a neighbouring chamber, containing 
some pieces of jewellery and a large drinking service. This included 
two red-figure Greek cups, from about 450 Bc, which had been 
decorated with gold-plating. While the Kleinaspergle, like the 
Grafenbiihl and Hochdorf barrows, bears a relation to the late 
Hallstatt chiefdom at Hohenasperg, the burial discovered in 1879 
is more closely comparable with the barrows of the Middle Rhine- 
land mentioned above. Whereas the late Hallstatt tombs usually 
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contain a four-wheeled wagon and at most a dagger as a weapon, one 
finds in the early La Tene rich burials a light two-wheeled war 
chariot, and the weapons often include spears, a sword and a helmet. 
Further clear differences are apparent in the composition of the 
drinking paraphernalia and in the decoration of the metal objects, 
which show a previously unknown artistic style. 


A WORLD VIEW IN TRANSITION: THE BIRTH 
OF CELTIC ART 


The later phase of the pre-Roman Iron Age, now known as the La 
Teéne period, takes its name from a sandbar near Marin at the 
northern end of Lake Neuchatel (Neuenburger See) in Switzerland 
(see C. Dunning in Moscati et al. 1991, 366—8). Here, from 1857 on, 
historians discovered more and more iron weapons and items of 
clothing, in addition to the remains of timber structures. After the 
initial excavations in 1880-1900, the site was thought to be a shore 
settlement of the Celtic Helvetii, but modern archaeologists incline 
to the view that these were sacrificial sites, largely because of the 
deposits of bones of domestic animals and humans. Interpretations of 
the overall findings differ widely, but it was soon realised after the 
first finds that the handwork of the artefacts from La Téne diverged 
fundamentally from those from the Hallstatt cemetery. Thus, as 
early as 1874 the name ‘La Téne’ came into use as a synonym for the 
last phase of the pre-Roman Iron Age and the emergence of an 
independent Celtic art. 

While Greek, Roman and medieval art has been studied for several 
centuries, research into Celtic art began much later, in the period 
between the two world wars. One reason for this is that the history of 
the pre-Roman Iron Age in central Europe began to take shape only 
with the rise of modern archaeology, at the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth. Another reason is that 
the Celts modified the stylistic features of classical art in such an 
unconventional manner that for a long time observers, accustomed to 
classical models, viewed Celtic works as aesthetically unsatisfying 
imitations, devoid of any independent worth. Seen in this light, the 
Greek and Roman characteristic of measuring the whole of Celtic 
culture by the standards of classical antiquity became even more 
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apparent. The classical archaeologist Paul Jacobsthal (1880-1957) 
was the first to point out the artistic independence of the Celts and 
appreciate it critically, in his Early Celtic Art. This work, which 
appeared while he was in exile in England in 1944, remains a 
fundamental study to this day.? 

What strikes the modern observer most forcefully about Celtic art 
is the absence of those means of artistic expression that play such an 
important role in medieval, Greek, Roman and early oriental art. 
There is no monumental building in stone, for example, and speci- 
mens of large three-dimensional work in wood, stone or metal are 
rare. Graphic representations of action and movement are also 
scarce, as are realistic portraits of humans or animals. The great 
majority of examples of Celtic art are the product of small-scale 
work, showing the artists’ ability to create jewellery, weapons, and 
household utensils of all kinds with great devotion to detail and 
technical perfection. The artists applied above all a highly developed 
ornamental technique, marked by abstraction and multiplicity of 
meaning. 

In the early La Tene period, that is the fifth and fourth centuries 
Bc, soft and fluid forms were preferred to the stiff geometrical 
patterns of the late Hallstatt period. Thus, plant motifs and repre- 
sentations of animals, fabulous creatures and human faces were 
worked into the ornamentation. The stimuli for these innovations 
came, to some extent, from Etruscan art, while in other cases the 
influence of the peoples of the eastern steppes, like the Scythians, is 
possible (see R. Rolle in Brun and Chaume 1997, 243-9). The 
Waldalgesheim burial near Bingen, mentioned previously, is seminal 
in the second phase of Celtic art in the fourth and third centuries Bc. 
The so-called ‘running tendril’ or Waldalgesheim style that takes its 
name from it is distinguished from earlier works by its intertwined 
flowing tendrils and coils. In contrast, the so-called Later or Plastic 
Style, from the third to the first century Bc, is characterised by its 
strongly abstract, three-dimensional ornamentation. 

On the European mainland the history of Celtic art ends with the 
Roman conquest of Gaul in the mid-first century Bc, and after that 
only isolated stylistic features were adopted in provincial Roman art 
of the imperial period. In Britain and Ireland, on the other hand, 
Celtic art experienced a flowering in the new era (this is described in 
Part II of this book). In conjunction with the stylistic features of 
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Germanic art, Celtic art attained the summit of its development in 
medieval Irish book-illumination, in metalwork and sculpture in 
stone. Now, following this introduction to Celtic art, we shall turn 
our attention to certain works of art which are particularly repre- 
sentative of this period. 

While the early Celts of the sixth century Bc maintained close 
contacts with the Greek colony of Massalia, in the fifth century Bc 
trade with the Etruscans of central and northern Italy increased in 
volume and importance (see Dobesch 1992 and several contributions 
in Etrusker 1992, 158-217). Clear evidence of this is seen in the 
beaked flagons which were introduced in great numbers from Etruria 
and imitated or adapted to native tastes by Celtic artisans. One such 
copy, which can give the modern observer a clear impression of the 
independence of Celtic craft, was unearthed when the Kleinaspergle 
barrow was excavated in 1879 (see Megaw 1970, no. 50, and O.-H. 
Frey in Hundert Meisterwerke 1992, 13-16). Unlike the bulbous 
Etruscan model, the Celtic flagon tapers towards its base, so that 
the shoulders appear more sharply accentuated and the vessel as a 
whole produces a more streamlined and dynamic effect. The broader 
lower end of the handle, where it joins the body, is decorated with the 
face of a satyr over a palmette, as in Etruscan flagons, but here the 
craftsman has adapted the model in his own individual manner. The 
satyr’s pointed ears no longer lie to the side, but are right at the top of 
the head, and the beard is parted and flows into the palmette below. 
At the upper end of the handle, where a lion’s head sometimes 
appears in Etruscan beaked flagons, the Celtic master has introduced 
a fabulous creature with pointed ears, protruding eyes and puffed- 
out cheeks. 

Another beaked flagon, discovered in 1932 on the Diirrnberg near 
Hallein, is similar in shape, although with different decoration (see 
Megaw 1970, no. 72 and Moosleitner 1985). The body of the vessel is 
adorned with a raised pattern, repeated nine times, with a semi- 
circular ending at the top and a three-leaved palmette at the bottom. 
On the handle is a stylised, cat-like beast of prey with round, bulging 
eyes and cheeks, clasping a human head in its jaws. The strongly 
protruding eyes with clearly marked pupils and the hair, which is 
firmly marked by parallel lines on the head resting on the rim of the 
flagon, are striking. The lower end of the handle is decorated with 
another, similar head, framed with spiral ornamentation. On the top, 
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at each side of the handle, sit two small predatory quadrupeds, with 
the twisted tails of some animal hanging from their jaws. 

A striking parallel to the form and surrounding raised pattern of 
the Diirrnberg flagon can be seen in a partially restored beaked 
flagon, which was found in 1994-5 during the excavation of the 
Glauberg princely grave near Biidingen in Hessen (see Herrmann 
and Frey 1996). In this case too a small human head sits at the lower 
joint of the handle, although the decorative work on this handle is in 
less prominent relief. The fragility of the handle leads one to suspect 
that the vessel was not designed for everyday use, but intended only 
for cult functions or prestige purposes. In several places the flagon is 
adorned with fine ornamental engraved figures, including lyres, 
palmettes, spirals and vegetal designs and representations of animals 
on the lower part of the body and on both sides of the spout. The 
three-dimensional decoration of the flagon, dominated by a triad at 
the top, is also striking. The outer figures are two seated animals with 
human heads, looking back over their shoulders at the shape between 
them. This figure is a clean-shaven man sitting cross-legged, who 
may represent a living person, god or deified ancestor. He is bare- 
headed and dressed in short breeches, an undergarment with half- 
length sleeves, and leather armour. The realistic reproduction of the 
leather armour, strongly reminiscent of Greek illustrations from the 
sixth century BC, is noteworthy, as is the meticulous representation of 
the man’s hair, trimmed short, with ringlets on the forehead and 
temples, a style also derived from Greek models. 

The so-called spouted flagon from the Reinheim princess’s tomb, 
mentioned above (see Megaw 1970, 76-7, and O.-H. Frey in Hundert 
Meisterwerke 1992, 105-9), also illustrates the great importance of 
ornate metal vessels in burial customs. Its gently rounded body is 
made of gold-covered bronze plate, and the tubular spout and handle 
are attached by rivets. The body is ringed by several compass-work 
relief patterns showing flowers, lyres and ornamental lines in trian- 
gular shapes, zigzag lines and diagonal crosses. The decorative 
figures on the flagon comprise a bearded face at the lower end of 
the handle, and a man’s head directly above a ram’s head at the upper 
end, and a horse with a human head, as shown in later times on Celtic 
coins, as a pommel on the lid. Similar ornamentation and figures can 
be seen on the spouted flagon from the Waldalgesheim tomb, which 
features a three-dimensional image of a horse as a cover piece, a ram’s 
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head at the top of the handle, and a man’s head at the lower end (see 
Megaw 1970, no. 78 and Joachim et al. 1995, 38-53). The existence 
elsewhere of this combination of a human head with a ram’s head 
leads to the hypothesis that this motif had some clearly defined 
mythological significance which we cannot now determine. 

Among the best known and most impressive specimens of Celtic 
art are the richly decorated finger rings, armlets and neck rings of 
bronze, iron and gold.+ They display a wide variety of motifs, 
including geometric patterns, plant motifs, masks and grotesque 
faces, and figures of animals and fabulous creatures. The evidence of 
the deposits shows that the neck rings were worn with the opening at 
the front, with the ornamentation concentrated on the sides, where it 
could best be seen. The Rodenbach armlet, whose decoration 
includes drop-shaped forms, stylised human heads and figures of 
crouching four-pawed beasts looking backwards, dates from about 
400 BC (see Megaw 1970, no. 55, and Eluére 1987, 135-7). 

A roughly contemporary gold bracelet from a princely grave at 
Bad Durkheim shows six human heads, arranged in pairs amidst 
decorative features, while the neck ring and arm rings from the 
Waldalgesheim grave are decorated with stylised faces surrounded by 
abstract decoration (see Megaw 1970, no. 54, and Joachim et al. 1995, 
60-70). Four torcs and three arm rings, found in the summer of 
1962 at Erstfeld in the Swiss canton of Uri, amid the high peaks 
on the road to the St Gotthard pass, probably date from the late fifth 
or early fourth century Bc. Abstract ornaments and entwined bird, 
human and animal heads form the decoration of the rings, which may 
have been deposited in these inhospitable heights as a votive offering 
to a deity.> 

Outstanding examples of the ornamental decoration of Celtic arms 
are provided by the two hemispherical ceremonial helmets dating 
from the fourth century Bc, from Amfreville-sous-les-Monts and 
Agris. The circumstances of the finds indicate that they do not 
belong to the burial furnishings but probably represent votive 
offerings for a deity. 

The Amfreville helmet was discovered in an old stream bed of the 
Seine in the department of Eure, south-west of Rouen. On the 
chased-bronze dome, at about the halfway point, a bronze band runs 
round the helmet, attached by gold-plated bronze rivets. The main 
form of decoration on the band consists of running coils. Before 
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being attached, this band was covered with fine gold leaf, which was 
then pressed so firmly onto the bronze that the decorative pattern 
came through onto it. On both sides of the band, iron clasps were 
attached with iron rivets, and are adorned with round enamel inlays. 
The rim and neck-guard are decorated with a network of iron wires, 
with the spaces filled mosaic-style by inlaid enamel platelets (see 
Megaw 1970, no. 110, Eluére 1987, 141-5, and Megaw and Megaw 
1989, 112). 

The separate parts of the Agris helmet were found between 1981 
and 1986 in the cave of Les Perrats near the village of Agris in 
the department of Charente in western France. The helmet consists 
of an iron bell with four broad gold-plated bronze bands attached. 
The ornamentation consists mainly of palmettes, some of which are 
encrusted with coral. The cheek-guards display a particularly lavish 
form of decoration in gold and coral, with various floral motifs and 
the image of a horned serpent set on an iron base (see Eluére 1987, 
141-6 and 160 and J. Gomez de Soto in Moscati et al. 1991, 292-3). 

The horned serpent also appears in Gallo-Roman sculptures of the 
imperial period, and doubtless had a mythological significance which 
we cannot now determine. It is highly likely that Celtic art in many 
areas bore the stamp of a religious or magical turn of mind, but as yet 
archaeologists have not identified any generally recognised corre- 
spondence between the pre-Roman archaeological and the much 
later literary legacy.° The pictorial language of Celtic art remains 
largely closed to us, and our knowledge of the religious outlook of the 
early Celts rests almost exclusively on the few clues provided by the 
numerous graves. 


THE CULT OF THE ANCESTORS AND THE USE 
OF AMULETS: ASPECTS OF EARLY CELTIC 
RELIGION 


When we examine the graves of the Celtic peoples of central Europe, 
we are struck first of all by the communal nature of their society and 
the continuity of their sites. Archaeological research has shown 
that, in the early Celtic late Hallstatt culture, the grave mounds 
of the earlier Hallstatt culture (or even of the late Urnfield culture 
which preceded it) were often in continuous use. The use of the 
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Bressey-sur-Tille barrow (Cote-d’Or), which was steadily expanded 
from the late Hallstatt to the early La Téne period, extended over a 
period of 250 to 300 years (see Spindler 1996, 98-101, 136-45 and 
170-1). The Eislfeld graves on the Diirrnberg, which date from the 
period between 570 and 300 BC, display similar continuity, while the 
burial ground of Hochgerichtsheide near Wederath, the ancient 
Belginum, remained in use from the fourth century Bc to the end 
of the fourth century AD (see Graber 1989). 

A comparative study of grave deposits shows that while burial rites 
may have differed from one region to another, they often remained 
constant for long periods within the generally restricted confines of 
tightly organised communities. The archaeological data show that 
most attention was given to the class of person to be buried, the 
choice of burial site, the choice of cremation or burial, the selection 
and range of burial gifts, and the position and orientation of the body. 
Particularly striking is the small proportion of children’s graves, 
which seems low in relation to the undoubtedly high infant mortality 
rate. One can suppose that only upon attaining a certain age were 
young men treated as full members of society with the right to a 
burial (see A. Haffner in Graber 1989, 96-8). 

Of the rites which may have accompanied burial, archaeological 
remains again mostly provide only a hazy picture. The shards of at 
least thirty shattered clay vessels at the foot of the Hallstatt period 
burial mound at Tiibingen-Kilchberg are probably the remnants of a 
funeral feast, but they reveal little about the circumstances, the 
religious motivation or the group of people involved (see S. Schiek in 
Bittel et al. 1981, 121). The remains of vegetation on the floor of the 
central chamber at Hochdorf point to the conclusion that the body 
was preserved for at least four weeks before its final interment, but 
we know nothing of the religious rites performed during this period 
(see Biel 1985, 34). It is possible that we have evidence here of the 
notion, widespread in ancient cultures, that the deceased does not 
depart from the circle of the living at the moment of death, but only 
after a certain time has elapsed and special ceremonies have been 
performed. In view of the parallels with ancient Greek culture, one 
such ceremony may perhaps be the subject of the picture of a wagon- 
ride and sword-dance on the bronze burial couch from Hochdorf. 
However, evidence of actual use shows that this couch was not 
intended merely to furnish the tomb but also served a real purpose 
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for a long period (see Biel 1985, 36 and g2-113). The surviving 
evidence is rarely sufficient for us to determine which attitudes 
accompanied the performance of the traditional burial rites. The fact 
that before the Hochdorf interment the gold plaques specially 
prepared for the deceased’s shoes were damaged and that the left 
and right plaques were confused may point to the reverential awe felt 
by the persons responsible when confronted with death. However, it 
might also point to their ‘professional lack of feeling’, as the 
excavating archaeologists put it (Biel 1985, 82). 

The conclusion that everyday items and utensils from this life 
remained important after death is most clearly supported by the 
practice of providing burial furnishings for the dead. The difference 
between burial and cremation may often be merely a question of how 
the transition from the world of the living to that of the dead was 
perceived, whereas the view of the afterlife itself may in many cases 
have been similar. In view of the function of the grave goods, it seems 
reasonable to posit a real and a symbolic distinction between the two 
possibilities, although a clear dividing line can hardly be drawn. 
Thus the five unprepossessing amber beads found at the neck of the 
Hochdorf chieftain may have served not only as adornments but 
perhaps as a protective amulet. Weight is lent to this theory by the 
fact that remnants of worked amber were discovered under the 
workshop detritus in the barrow, suggesting that the beads were 
specially prepared for the burial, just like some of the gold jewellery 
(Biel 1985, 68). Burial goods were clearly not expected to be in the 
same working order in every case, for example the Hochdorf grave 
contained two gold serpent fibulae, which, unlike bronze fibulae, 
could not have functioned effectively owing to the properties of the 
material (Biel 1985, 78-9). Clearly the symbolic nature of the grave 
goods was often all-important, regardless of their practical utility. 
This is supported by the fact that some objects could stand for some 
larger entity, on the principle of pars pro toto: for example instead of a 
complete set of harness, only the decorative bronze bridle discs might 
be placed in the grave (see H. Miiller-Karpe in Graber 1989, 153-5). 

One reason why the Celtic grave monuments have survived so well 
is that in most cases they were separated from human habitation. The 
practice of marking offa grave site from its surroundings by means of 
a ditch or a stone circle, often observed in excavations, may derive 
from the underlying idea of a division between the dominion of the 
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living and that of the dead (see S. Schiek in Bittel et al. 1981, 120 and 
Spindler 1996, 162). Confirmation of the observance of a strict 
separation between the worlds of the living and the dead is found 
in the fact that objects used in the interment ceremony were often 
removed from subsequent profane use by being smashed and/or 
buried. 

Side by side with those arguments for a clear separation, there are 
strong indications that the ancient Celts believed the dead to be 
linked in some degree with the world of the living. In this 
connection, we must point first of all to the choice of burial site, 
which is frequently in close proximity to a settlement (see A. 
Haffner in Graber 1989, 44-5). An important reason for treating 
the dead in this manner lies no doubt in the significant role 
allocated to them in the living’s perception of themselves. It could 
be the case that a community as a whole presented itself to outsiders 
in a certain way, or it could be that a social elite claimed legitimacy 
through its origins and registered its privileged position by its burial 
sites. The prominence of the legitimacy question is particularly 
striking in the case of the early La Téne princely grave discovered 
from the air in 1987 beneath the Glauberg hill fort and explored in 
1994-6. From the south-eastern side a parade 350 metres long 
and seven metres wide, lined by deep ditches, runs towards the 
mound, and preliminary archaeological studies show that this must 
have been part of a large central shrine with other structures, as yet 
undiscovered. In June 1996, a life-size sandstone sculpture of an 
early Celtic warrior with sword and shield was found at the edge of 
the barrow, and this may have been an idealised representation of 
the man buried. The warrior has distinctive headgear, which has 
been described as a leaf-crown, owing to its similarity with mistletoe 
leaves. Similar headgear is seen on the mask-like heads on a roughly 
contemporary pillar from Pfalzfeld, which may have originally stood 
on a grave mound.’ 

Alongside the desire to commemorate the dead, early Celtic burial 
customs also point to a feeling that the dead represented a threat to 
those left behind. Indications of this are offered above all by those 
graves where there is clear evidence of manipulation of the body. One 
of the Eislfeld graves on the Diirrnberg contained, in addition to two 
infants in a crouching position, the skeleton of a man, with no burial 
gifts, whose head and chest had been crushed with a large block of 
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stone. In another grave in the same burial ground, the pelvis of a 
grown man had been removed and laid on his chest. Furthermore, 
both the man’s thighbones lay unnaturally close together, which 
might suggest ritual binding (see K. Zeller in Kel/ten 1980, 166). 
Indications of the use of protective amulets and lucky talismans bear 
some relation to these practices. It is true that there is no reflection of 
this in the writings of the classical authors or the medieval literature 
of the insular Celts, but it is well attested as part of the Celtic burial 
tradition of pre-Roman central Europe (for extensive documentation 
see Pauli 1975). A comparison with some well preserved grave 
furnishings from other regions and eras suggests that amulets were 
often made of organic material which in most cases has decayed, 
leaving no trace. Among the items which have survived, there is a 
preponderance of noise-producing objects such as rattles and metal 
clappers, miniature representations of small wheels, shoes or feet, 
axes and human figures, unfinished jewellery or jewellery later 
rendered unusable such as bracelets or rings, and a wide assortment 
of objects with no apparent practical purpose, such as pieces of rock 
crystal, flint arrowheads, fossils, boars’ tusks or beads and slides 
made of bone. That glass and amber objects were not worn primarily 
as jewellery, but more often as amulets, can be deduced from the fact 
that they are frequently found with other amulets but are otherwise 
seldom seen in graves. The fact that the iron objects found in the 
graves of infants would usually be made of bronze in adult graves 
suggests that many iron items are amulets. Signs of wear and tear 
point to the conclusion that many amulets placed in graves had been 
the personal effects of the deceased. This applies particularly to the 
numerous objects with holes or eyelets in them, which were often 
worn on a thread round the neck. On the other hand, amulets found 
with new-born and stillborn children, and with unusable clothing 
accessories, are more likely to have been burial gifts, probably 
manufactured only for the burial. 

Statistical studies have shown that in pre-Roman central Europe 
amulets are especially common in the graves of children and young 
women and that their use often accompanies manipulations of the 
corpse. Ethnographic parallels from other cultures suggest that these 
individuals were seen as having died ‘before their time’ and should 
not therefore be interred in the customary fashion. Here the amulets 
might have served less to protect the dead than those who remained 
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behind. If we consider the pre-Roman graves of central Europe as a 
whole, the use of amulets appears to be far from uniform in different 
periods. The fact that it reached a peak in the early La Tene burials 
may be related to a crisis in Celtic society, and the effects of this crisis 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


Celtic Expansion 


THE THRUST TO THE SOUTH: CELTIC 
MIGRATIONS AS SEEN BY THE CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS 


The Gauls, imprisoned as they were by the Alps as by an 
insurmountable barrier, first found a motive for overflowing 
into Italy from the circumstance of a Gallic citizen from 
Switzerland named Helico, who had lived in Rome because 
of his skill as a craftsman, [and] brought with him when he 
came back some dried figs and grapes and some samples of 
oil and wine. 


Thus does Pliny the Elder, in the mid-first century ap, explain the 
advance of the Celts into the Mediterranean region (Natural History 
12, 2, 5). In the third century ap the historian Justin puts forward 
a different motivation in his summary of the world history written at 
the time of Christ by Pompeius Trogus, a historian born in southern 
Gaul: 


The reason the Gauls came to Italy and sought new areas to 
settle in was internal unrest and ceaseless fratricidal strife. 
When they tired of this and made their way to Italy they 
drove the Etruscans from their homeland and founded 
Milan, Como, Brescia, Verona, Bergamo, Trento and 
Vicenza. 

(Epitome of the Philippic History 20, 5, 7-8) 


A third explanation is given by the historian Livy, a contemporary of 
Pompeius Trogus. 
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We have learned the following about the migration of the 
Gauls into Italy: when Tarquinius Priscus reigned in Rome, 
the Celts, who form one of the three parts of Gaul, were 
under the domination of the Bituriges, and this tribe 
supplied the Celtic nation with a king. This was Ambigatus, 
who had distinguished himself in public affairs by his ability 
and his golden touch. Under his rule the harvests in Gaul 
were so rich and the population so great that the great 
numbers seemed hardly governable. As the king was already 
advanced in years and wished to relieve his kingdom of a 
burdensome throng, he announced that he meant to send 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, his sister’s sons, two enterprising 
young men, to find such homes as the gods might assign to 
them by augury. They were to take with them as many men 
as they pleased, so that nobody would be capable of holding 
them up. Whereupon to Segovesus were by lot assigned the 
Hercynian highlands; but to Bellovesus the gods proposed a 
far pleasanter road, into Italy. 

(History of Rome 5, 34, 1-4) 


The sources on which these reports are based cannot now be 
identified. While Livy in his remark about the threefold division 
of Gaul is patently relying on a similar statement by Caesar (De Bello 
Gallico 1, 1, 1), the story of King Ambigatus and his two nephews 
may date back to a local tradition of the Celts of northern Italy. 
Whatever the case, in seeking the causes of the migration of the Celts 
into the Mediterranean region, modern scholarship can only point to 
the theories of the classical historians. A degree of overpopulation, 
inner unrest and social tension, as well as the attractions of the 
southern regions and their material culture, may in fact have 
provided the decisive motivation for the population movements that 
caused much anxiety in the ancient world in the fourth and third 
centuries BC. 

A detailed picture of the migrations of the Celtic peoples cannot be 
inferred from the reports of the classical writers or the archaeological 
deposits. It is highly likely that ‘Celt’ is merely a collective appella- 
tion, denoting land-hungry settlers and marauding warrior hordes 
from the north and embracing population groups of different ethnic 
and linguistic provenance. Our understanding of the progress of the 
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Celtic migrations is complicated by the fact that most of the surviving 
documentary sources begin their accounts only with the initial 
contact with the peoples of the Mediterranean. This means that 
events in the Celtic heartland of central Europe remain largely 
without illumination. The Celtic presence in the Iberian peninsula, 
northern Italy and Asia Minor is discussed in Chapters 5 to 7 of this 
book, while the history and culture of the Celtic peoples in Britain 
and Ireland will be the subject of Parts II and III. The following 
pages deal primarily with the expansion of the Celts to the south-east, 
which is widely reflected in Greek sources and was destined to exert a 
formative influence on the classical perception of the Celts. 

In the fourth century Bc the historian Ephorus of Cyme (quoted by 
Strabo Geography 4, 4, 6) described the Celts as ‘friends of the 
Greeks’ (Philhéllénes). This view is supported in the first century BC 
by an anonymous description of the coasts of Europe, which gives 
prominence to the adoption by the Celts of Greek customs and their 
friendly relations with the Greeks (Pseudo-Scymnus, Periplus Euro- 
pae 183ff.). This positive evaluation of relations between the Celts 
and Greeks probably rests on sources from the sixth century BC, now 
lost to us, which stressed the harmony between the Greek colony of 
Massalia and the Celts of southern Gaul. However, by the third 
century BC at the latest, the Greek perception of the Celts had 
undergone a fundamental change. In the fourth century Bc Aristotle 
had already described the Celts as unruly and not amenable to 
government (Eudemian Ethics 1229b 25-30 and Politics 1327b 23-7). 
Plato, his mentor, disapproved of their drunkenness (Lams 1, 637d), 
the poet Callimachus described them as ‘latter-day Titans’, meaning 
enemies of the gods, in the third century Bc (Hymn to Delos 171ff.), 
and an epigram in Anthologia Graeca (7, 492) castigates them for 
their ‘wanton high spirits, which recognise no authority’. One 
decisive factor in this altered perception of the Celts was the raids 
by rapacious Celtic bands in the Balkans and Greece. Another was 
the use of Celtic warriors as mercenaries in armed conflict between 
the peoples of the Mediterranean.’ As early as the fifth and fourth 
centuries Bc, Celtic tribes had advanced into the homeland of the 
Venetic and Illyrian tribes on the upper Adriatic and in the Balkans. 
The tyrant Dionysius I of Syracuse secured their support when 
preparing to strike at the rich Italian trading states of the northern 
Adriatic during his war against Carthage in 386 Bc. When in 369 BC 
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Dionysius brought his own troops to support the Spartans in the war 
against Thebes, there were Celtic mercenaries among them. They 
also played an important part in the following decades in the wars 
between Carthage and Syracuse, and were deployed by the tyrant 
Agathocles of Syracuse against the city of Carthage itself, during his 
invasion of North Africa in 310-307 Bc. In 335 Bc Alexander the 
Great sought to harmonise relations with the Celts during his Balkan 
campaign, as Strabo reports, referring to one of Alexander’s most 
important field commanders: 


Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, says that during this campaign 
some Celts who lived about the Adriatic joined Alexander 
for the sake of establishing friendship and hospitality. The 
king received them kindly and asked them when drinking 
what it was that they most feared, thinking they would say 
himself, but they replied that they feared nothing, unless it 
were that Heaven might fall on them, although indeed they 
added that they put above everything else the friendship of 
such a man as he. 


(Geography 7, 3, 8) 


After Alexander’s death in 323 Bc, Celtic attacks on his collapsing 
empire became increasingly frequent. Having conquered Thrace, 
Macedonia and Illyria in 280 Bc, the Celtic raiders attacked Thessaly 
and Greece from Thrace one year later. The Greeks succeeded only 
with difficulty in holding back their attempts to sack the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi until the onset of winter forced the invaders to 
withdraw. After costly battles in a fighting retreat, the Celts finally 
withdrew from Greece and Macedonia and established themselves in 
various parts of the north Balkan area. Some of them founded the 
kingdom of Tylis, so named after its capital, on Mount Haemus in 
Thrace. The Scordisci tribe settled on the lower Sava and there 
founded their capital Singidunum, on the site of present-day Bel- 
grade.* The expulsion of the Celts from Greece, however, led to no 
interruption in the Hellenic kings’ practice of deploying Celtic 
mercenaries. The Macedonian king Antigonus Gonatas, who in 
277 BC decisively defeated the Celts at Lysimachea, employed them 
in battle against his rival Pyrrhus, who for his part also hired them 
and allowed them to plunder the royal Macedonian tombs at Aigai. 
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When King Ptolemy II (Philadelphus) was at war with his brother 
Magas, Antigonus Gonatas lent him several thousand Celtic mer- 
cenaries, who, following a rebellion, were imprisoned on an island in 
the Nile and perished there. More and more Celtic troops were 
recruited in the kingdom of Tylis, with which the Ptolemaic kings of 
Egypt maintained good relations. The regions settled by the Celts in 
northern Italy constituted another source from which Carthage 
raised mercenaries for the assault on Rome and its allies during 
the Punic Wars. 

The extent to which the armed conflicts of the fourth and third 
centuries BC influenced the perception of the Celts in the classical 
period and thus also in the early Christian era is only now becoming 
fully apparent, for the results of modern archaeology, along with a 
critical reading of the Greek and Latin texts, compel us to revise this 
picture in many respects. In their descriptions of the Celts classical 
authors were inclined to blend real observations with literary clichés 
and mythic perceptions. A typical example is the idea, first set forth 
in the fourth and third centuries Bc in the work of Timaeus of 
Tauromenion, that the Galatians (that is, the Celts) were descended 
from Galatos, a son of Polyphemus (the cyclops outwitted by 
Odysseus in Homer’s Odyssey), and the water nymph Galatea.? If 
the name Galatea could serve to explain the origin of the name of the 
Galatians, the genealogical connection with the uncouth giant Poly- 
phemus offered a possible explanation of the supposedly typical 
characteristics of the Celts, which included extraordinary physical 
strength and limited intellectual powers. The first attempts at a 
stylised presentation of the Celts in literature modelled on Homer’s 
Cyclops can be seen in the work of Callimachus and the Anthologia 
Graeca, mentioned above. The attempt emerges more clearly in the 
writings of Polybius, in whose view the Celts of northern Italy were a 
completely uncivilised people who slept on beds of leaves raked into 
heaps (Histories 2, 17, 8-12). Just as Homer showed Polyphemus as 
slow-witted and obtuse (The Odyssey 9, 361 and 442), Strabo also 
emphasises the foolishness and simple-mindedness of the Celts, 
which enabled cleverer peoples to take advantage of them (Geography 
4, 4, 2 and 5). Aristotle had already declared that the intelligence of 
the northern races was quite undeveloped (Politics 1327b 23), and the 
Apostle Paul may be referring to such views in chapter 3 of his 
Epistle to the Galatians when he addresses the Christian Celts of Asia 
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Minor, who were uncertain in their faith, with the words, ‘Oh, you 
foolish Galatians!’ Even the Astérix comic books of the twentieth 
century adhere to the traditional classical view of the Celts, showing 
the Gauls as good-natured, childlike ruffians.* By contrast, a more 
realistic appraisal is given by Diodorus Siculus (Historical Library 5, 
31, 1), who may be taking up a remark by Caesar (De Bello Gallico 
7, 22, 1) when he stresses the Celts’ keen intelligence and ability to 
learn. 

While the classical accounts of the Celts and their culture are 
therefore to be treated with great caution, there is one area at least in 
which these accounts show evidence of personal knowledge, keen 
powers of observation and a lively interest in the subject. This is the 
area of the Celtic style of warfare, with which the Greeks and 
Romans were familiar as with no other aspect of Celtic culture, 
on the basis of their own experience. 


SHIELD, SPEAR AND SWORD: CELTIC WARFARE 


Our knowledge of the armaments and combat tactics of the Celts 
derives from archaeological finds such as grave goods and votive 
offerings, indigenous pictorial representations, and illustrations 
showing Celtic warriors in Greek, Etruscan and Roman art, as well 
as the accounts of classical writers.> While marked regional differ- 
ences, as well as dynamic changes over time, need to be borne in 
mind, a combination of these various sources makes it possible to 
venture some general statements, at least for the last third of the first 
millennium Bc, on the arms and equipment of the Celtic warrior and 
the ways in which they were deployed. 

The most important offensive weapon was the sword.° Early 
specimens have a pointed blade, equally suited to cutting and 
thrusting, on average sixty centimetres long, whereas later a cutting 
blade of eighty centimetres or more with a rounded point came to 
predominate. Metallurgical research has shown that, for improved 
flexibility, the blades were sometimes forged from several iron bars of 
varying hardness, with the hardest material used for the cutting edge. 
The high value placed on the sword may be seen in the fact that the 
blade often bears symbolic markings or stylised representations of 
animals, sometimes inlaid with gold. Whether these markings are 
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merely the maker’s trademark or the signature of the owner, or 
whether they also had a ritual or magical significance is unknown. 
The hilt was often in the form of an extended cross, with both faces 
of the hilt usually carved from wood or bone and sometimes 
decorated with inlaid jewellery. Frequently the pommel was shaped 
into the form of a head, giving the hilt a human appearance. 
Scabbards were usually made of iron or bronze plate, and often 
decorated at the opening. Pictorial representations and classical 
writings tell us that swords were worn on an iron or bronze chain 
on the right hip. The esteem in which the Celtic sword was held in 
the ancient world is also apparent from the fact that one of the old 
Celtic terms was borrowed into Latin (compare Latin gladius, Old 
Irish claideb and Welsh cleddyf) and largely displaced the native 
Latin ensis. 

Another Celtic loanword is Latin /ancea (whence Old French 
lance and Middle High German /anze), which originally meant a 
throwing spear fitted with a sling. In wagon-graves in the Marne 
area, archaeologists have found spears 2.5 metres long with a narrow 
twenty-centimetre blade, and these were presumably used by 
chariot-fighters as javelins. Thrusting lances with iron heads 
between thirty and sixty centimetres long have also been found. 
Another Celtic word for ‘spear’ was gaisos (whence Old Irish gae 
and Welsh gmwayi), and this is found in the classical tradition in 
personal names such as Gaesatus (‘spear-bearer’) and Gaitsatorix 
(‘commander of the spear-men’), as well as in the term for Celtic 
mercenaries, Gaesatae. 

For protection there is evidence of helmets, armour and shields. 
The latter were usually made of wood and covered with leather, so 
that in most graves only the metal fittings have survived. Generally 
oval in shape, the earlier shields were relatively small (fifty by forty 
centimetres), but later ones were almost the height of a man and 
weighed several kilogrammes with their iron buckles. Judging by the 
evidence of the grave hoards, iron or bronze helmets were relatively 
uncommon, but we should be aware of the great number of leather 
helmets, which have not survived. Similarly, metal armour was 
probably reserved for particularly distinguished warriors, while 
the majority of fighters wore leather armour, or none at all. 

On the question of the practical use of Celtic arms and their 
effectiveness in combat, the accounts of the classical authors are the 
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prime source of information. In the second century Bc, the historian 
Polybius, for example, recounts how in the battle of Telamon in 225 
Bc all the surrounding hills resounded with the din of war-cries 
and trumpets, while the sight of the Gauls, many of them naked and 
adorned with gold armlets and torcs, filled the Romans with terror 
(Histories 2, 29). A description by Posidonius, preserved in the 
writings of Diodorus Siculus (Historical Library 5, 29), stresses 
the psychological effect produced by the Gaulish warriors. Accord- 
ing to this account, before battle the Celts frequently challenged 
individual warriors to single combat. They would brandish their 
weapons, loudly proclaim their own and their ancestors’ deeds of 
heroism, while at the same time seeking to humiliate their opponents 
with abuse. 

An extensive report on Celtic cavalry tactics, based on older 
sources, is given by the Greek traveller and writer Pausanias 
(Description of Greece 10, toff.) in the second century AD. According 
to this account, the Celts’ method relied on a tactical unit which they 
themselves called trimarkista (compare Welsh tri ‘three’ and march 
‘horse’). This consisted of one mounted warrior, supported by two 
attendants who took no part in the initial combat but stood ready to 
provide a fresh mount if the first was wounded or lost. If the 
horseman himself was wounded, one of the attendants would help 
him to safety while the other took his mount and continued the fight. 
As Strabo notes, the Celts were so famed for their prowess as 
horsemen that when finally defeated they formed the best elements 
of the Roman cavalry (Geography 4, 4, 2). 

Unlike the Germani, the Celts used horses not only for riding, 
but also to haul their light two-wheeled war chariots.’ The Celtic 
name for these was essedon, which was borrowed into Latin in the 
form essedum. As can be seen from archaeological hoards and from 
pictures on coins, for example, these were very light vehicles, open 
at the front and rear, and drawn by two ponies. The ponies ran 
under a wooden yoke, to which they were harnessed on the back or 
withers. The Greek ethnographers paid particular attention to this 
use of horses, as it reminded them of the description of Greek 
chariots in Homer, and thus of their own history. Diodorus Siculus 
(Historical Library 5, 29), again utilising a description given by 
Posidonius, writes: 
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In both journeys and battles they use two-horse chariots 
which carry a charioteer and a warrior. When they meet 
cavalry in battle, they throw their spears at the enemy then 
dismount and enter the fray with drawn swords. 


While the chariot had fallen out of use as a tactical weapon on the 
European mainland in the first century BC, in Britain and Ireland it 
survived until the early Middle Ages. The fullest account of the use 
of the chariot is given by Julius Caesar (De Bello Gallico 4, 33), who 
became familiar with it during his expeditions to Britain. 


With their chariots they fight in the following manner: first 
they drive about in all directions hurling their spears and 
sowing confusion in the enemy ranks by the fear of the 
horses and the rumble of the wheels. When they have 
worked their way into the middle of the enemy cavalry they 
leap down from their chariots and fight on foot. In the 
meantime the charioteers drive their chariots a short distance 
away and station them so that the warriors can easily reach 
their comrades if it seems they will be overwhelmed by the 
enemy. Thus they combine in combat the mobility of 
cavalry and the stability of infantry. By daily practice and 
habit they reach the point of being able to gallop down a 
steep slope and slow the horses and turn them in a moment. 
They also run along the shaft, stand on the yoke and return 
at great speed to the chariot. 


A further account of Celtic chariot tactics at the battle of Sentinum, 
in 295 BC, was set down by the historian Livy (History of Rome to, 
28, g), although his description may have been directly influenced by 
Caesar’s words and cannot therefore be taken as independent 
testimony. 

Following the military conflicts between the Celts and the Medi- 
terranean peoples in the fourth and third centuries BC, we find the 
first indications of a Celtic clientage culture.® According to Diodorus 
Siculus, relying on Posidonius, the Celtic warriors took with them 
into battle selected members of the free-born but less affluent classes 
as servants, charioteers and shield-bearers (Historical Library 5, 
29, 2). As Caesar explicitly observes, the links binding patrons 
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and clients were not only economic and social, but also religious in 
their basis (De Bello Gallico 7, 40, 7). Thus, Caesar writes in 
connection with his account of the surrender of the capital of the 
Aquitani: 


While the attention of our troops was engaged upon that 
business, Adiatunnus, the commander-in-chief, took action 
from another quarter of the town with 600 devotees, whom 
they call so/duru. The rule of these men is that in life they 
enjoy all benefits with the comrades to whose friendship 
they have committed themselves, while if any violent fate 
befalls their fellows, they either endure the same misfortune 
along with them or take their own lives; and no one yet in 
the memory of man has been found to refuse death, after 
the slaughter of the comrade to whose friendship he had 
devoted himself. 

(De Bello Gallico 3, 22, 1-3) 


That military action was initiated and accompanied by religious rites 
is clear from an observation by Polybius that at the outbreak of war 
with the Romans the Celtic Insubres brought out the supposedly 
‘immovable’ golden battle standards from a shrine dedicated to a 
Celtic goddess of war which the Greek historian identified with 
Athene (Histories 2, 32, 6). Caesar also mentions such effigies, writing 
that in 52BC, at the start of the general uprising against Rome, several 
Gaulish tribes swore a solemn pledge of mutual armed support 
beneath the assembled battle standards (De Bello Gallico 7, 2, 2). It is 
likely that these refer to images of animals, which we know from 
designs on coins and from the Roman triumphal arch at Orange. The 
Germani possessed comparable standards, which were stored in 
peacetime at sacred sites. Tacitus refers to the ‘images of wild 
beasts, brought forth from the forests and groves’, with which the 
Batavi joined battle against the Romans during the rebellion in 69 AD 
(Histories 4, 22, 2). The iron bull, beside which the Cimbri solem- 
nised a treaty with Rome in 102 Bc, according to Plutarch, may have 
been such an image, fulfilling the function of a battle standard (Life 
of Marius 23, 7). 

The practice of sacrificing captured armaments and prisoners, as a 
token of thanks for successful divine assistance in battle, is equally 
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well attested in archaeological finds and classical literature. For 
example, Diodorus Siculus, no doubt following Posidonius 
(Historical Library 5, 32, 6), writes: ‘They also use captives as 
sacrificial victims to honour their gods. Some of them even kill 
the animals captured in war with the human beings, or burn them or 
kill them by other means.’ His report of an episode from the third 
Macedonian war accords with this: 


When the commander of the Celtic barbarians returned 
from the pursuit and had mustered his captives, he set about 
a brazen and barbaric deed. He selected the most handsome 
prisoners in the bloom of youth, crowned them with 
garlands and sacrificed them to the gods — if any god could 
accept such offerings. 

(Mistorical Library 31, 13) 


No doubt aware of the same source, and perhaps influenced by it, 
Caesar writes, referring to his description of the Celtic god of war 
whom he calls Mars: 


To Mars, when they have determined on a decisive battle, 
they dedicate as a rule whatever spoil they may take. After a 
victory, they sacrifice such living things as they have taken, 
and all the other effects they gather into one place. In many 
states heaps of such objects can be seen piled up in hallowed 
spots, and it has not often happened that a man, in defiance 
of religious scruple, has dared to conceal such spoils in his 
house or to remove them from their place, and the most 
grievous punishment, with torture, is ordained for such an 
offence. 

(De Bello Gallico 6, 17) 


The writers of antiquity paid particular attention to the Celts’ 
practice in warfare of beheading their fallen enemies and preserving 
the heads as trophies. The earliest reference to this in literature 
comes from Polybius, who states that following the battle of Ticinus 
in 218Bc the Celtic auxiliaries in Hannibal’s army cut off the heads of 
the fallen Roman soldiers (Histories 3, 67, 3). Diodorus Siculus gives 
a fuller account: 
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When their enemies fall they cut off their heads and fasten 
them about the necks of their horses; and turning over to 
their attendants the arms of their opponents, all covered in 
blood, they carry them off as booty, singing a paean over 
them and striking up a song of victory, and these first fruits 
of battle they fasten by nails upon their houses, just as men 
do, in certain kinds of hunting, with the heads of wild 
beasts they have mastered. The heads of their most 
distinguished enemies they embalm in cedar-oil and carefully 
preserve in a chest, and these they exhibit to strangers, 
gravely maintaining that in exchange for this head some one 
of their ancestors, or their father, or the man himself, 
refused the offer of a great sum of money. And some among 
them, we are told, boast that they have not accepted an 
equal weight of gold for the head they show, displaying a 
barbarous kind of magnanimity; for not to sell that which 
constitutes a witness and proof of one’s valour is a noble 
thing but it is far more bestial to continue hostility against 
the dead. 

(Mistorical Library 5, 29, 4-5) 


Strabo paints a similar picture (Geography 4, 4, 5), making an 
explicit reference to Posidonius’s eye-witness account, and this may 
also be presumed to have been the source for Diodorus. It is 
noteworthy here that the wording of this description recalls at 
several points Herodotus’s account of Scythian customs, in which 
he tells how the Scythians also suspended the scalps of their fallen 
enemies on the reins of their horses and displayed the most 
significant of their trophy skulls to their guests (Histories 4, 64-5). 
Nevertheless it is quite clear from the archaeological finds that these 
literary parallels are not a case of merely borrowing and uncritically 
transferring a recurrent anthropological motif, but do in fact reflect 
real correspondences in the practice of warfare in these two 
cultures. A Celtic coin from the middle of the first century Bc 
shows on the reverse a Celtic warrior clutching in his left hand 
the severed head of an enemy.’ An early La Téne picture, from 
Karlich near Koblenz, of a horseman probably also shows a severed 
head hanging from the hand holding the reins.'° The hoard found 
in the sanctuary of the settlement at Roquepertuse in the south of 
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France also points to the same conclusion. Furthermore, in graves 
explored as early as 1919-24, three monolithic columns were 
discovered from the second century BC with human skulls (now 
lost) set in niches cut into them. While the museum reconstruction 
of 1926 assumes that these skulls were placed on the outside of a 
portal to ward off danger, the new study of the burial deposits 
which began in 1988 brought indications that the skulls actually 
decorated the inside of the building (see B. Lescure in Haffner 
1995, 75-84). The skulls of humans and cattle adorning a massive 
portal at the entrance to the sanctuary at Gournay-sur-Aronde, 
which has been under investigation since 1977, clearly served 
protective purposes (see J.-L. Brunaux in Haffner 1995, 59). 
The most impressive evidence to date of the Celtic practice of 
headhunting came in 1982 from the La Tene sanctuary at Ribe- 
mont-sur-Ancre. Here the archaeological investigation brought to 
light the bones of sixty headless warriors, who, the deposit showed, 
had been placed on display with their weapons on a raised platform, 
as human trophies.'* The full significance of this find, however, 
becomes apparent only when seen against the background of our 
current knowledge of the Celtic religion of that era. 


VICTORY MONUMENTS AND SACRIFICIAL 
SITES: THE OLDEST CELTIC SANCTUARIES 


As the archaeological deposits show, even in pre-Celtic times sacri- 
fices were often performed at sites with particularly outstanding 
landscape features. Impressive examples of this are the sites of 
sacrifice by burning, widespread in the Alps and the Transalpine 
foothills, where they stand out by being exposed at a high altitude. 
For example, the site at the “Burgstall’ in the South Tyrol lies on an 
inhospitable mountain plateau 2,500 metres above sea level and far 
from any human habitation. Within an area twelve metres wide and 
sixteen metres long, calcified and pulverised bone remnants and a 
mass of ceramic potsherds were found, testifying to periodically 
repeated votive offerings.’” Another natural monument, which re- 
mains a striking sight to this day, is the sheer rock face, known as 
Heidentor, at the Oberburg site near Egesheim in the district of 
Tuttlingen, which, from the evidence of the fibulae and other small 
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artefacts found there, served as a votive site in the late Hallstatt and 
early La Téne period." 

Caves and rock fissures made similarly attractive sacrificial sites, 
and some show evidence of continued use over many centuries. The 
‘Felsenloch’ in the Veldenstein Forest in Upper Franconia, for 
example, was used from the early Bronze Age to the early La Téne."* 
Another sacrificial site may be the cave near Agris in western France, 
where several pieces of a ceremonial helmet from the fourth century 
BC, made of iron, bronze, gold and silver inlaid with coral, were 
found in 1981-6 (see J. Gomez de Soto in Moscati et al. 1991, 292-3). 
The custom of sinking votive gifts in water-sources, rivers, lakes, 
bogs and marshes, which reaches back into pre-Celtic times, is 
likewise well attested. At the ‘Giant’s Spring’ at Duchcov, in north- 
ern Bohemia, a bronze cauldron was discovered at a depth of five 
metres, with fibulae and rings from the fourth century Bc, while at a 
depth of nine metres lay a lance head from the Bronze Age (see V. 
Kruta in Moscati et al. 1991, 295). It is certain that many of the 
sunken sacrificial offerings were connected with homage to chthonic 
deities that were supposed to dwell beneath the surface of the earth, 
but only occasionally do the deposits help us to establish which 
groups of people were involved in making the sacrifices. At La Téne, 
for example, the typical female garments, which are so well repre- 
sented at Duchcov, are absent. When Strabo reports that the Celts 
submerged quernstones of beaten silver in a lake near Toulouse 
(Geography 4, 1, 13), this must suggest a thanksgiving or supplicatory 
offering by a population of farmers. 

How often a repeatedly used sacrificial site might have developed 
into a permanent structure for religious purposes we cannot estimate. 
An early example may be the sanctuary at the ‘Burgwall’ at Zavist, on 
a steep hill at the confluence of the Berounka and Vltava, south of 
Prague, where in the sixth century Bc first a place of worship was 
established at the sacrificial site, then a permanent settlement. "> The 
Goloring near Koblenz, a circular enclosure in the middle of which a 
pole more than ten metres high may have been set, apparently also 
dates from the sixth century Bc (see Roder 1948). The most important 
and eloquent examples of pre-Roman Celtic sanctuaries, however, 
date from the third to the first centuries Bc and are found in modern- 
day France in an area stretching from the Ardennes to Picardy and 
from the Champagne and Ile-de-France regions as far as Normandy. 
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The systematic study of these, initiated barely twenty-five years ago, 
has extended our knowledge of pre-Roman Celtic worship in many 
respects, and also shed new light on the question of the continuity of 
this worship in Roman Gaul."® 

Research into the type picard or northern French sanctuaries 
began in 1977 with the excavation of the sanctuary of Gournay- 
sur-Aronde in the department of Oise. This is to date the only cult 
site of its kind to be fully explored. It lay in the valley of the small 
River Aronde, in the territory of the Belgic Bellovaci tribe, close to 
the border of the Viromandui tribal area. It originally comprised a 
rectangular enclosure, forty-five metres long by thirty-eight wide, 
with an entrance in the middle of the east side, facing the river and 
the rising sun. The first enclosure, from the fourth century Bc, was 
surrounded by a ditch, two metres wide and two metres deep, which 
was lined with timber during a substantial structural extension of the 
sanctuary in the early third century Bc. In front of the ditch a sturdy 
palisade was now erected, and another ditch was dug in front of it. 
The entrance also underwent expansion, so that instead of a simple 
interruption in the ditch, a gateway was built and a large pit dug in 
front of it. On a gateway structure supported by six pillars, human 
and bovine skulls were set, and the remains of the carcasses buried in 
the inner ditch on both sides of the entrance. The central point of the 
site consisted of a sacrificial pit, three metres long and two metres 
wide. This was presumably covered by a wooden roof from the late 
third century BC. 

Among the cult rituals performed within the sanctuary, animal 
sacrifices and ritual displays of weaponry should be distinguished. 
Evidence shows that the sacrificed animals were mostly cattle, pigs 
and sheep, but also dogs. The cattle, without exception very old by 
the time of their sacrifice, were killed by an axe blow to the neck or 
forehead, and immediately flung into the pit as an offering to the 
chthonic deities, without being quartered first. There they remained 
for about six months, until the fleshy parts had decomposed. Then 
the skeleton was retrieved and the skull detached, perhaps to be set in 
the entrance porch. The other parts of the skeleton were deposited in 
the inner ditch. Whereas the skeletons of oxen were found complete, 
of sheep and pigs only the bones of the best parts were found, and 
these were all of very young animals. From this we may deduce that 
the meat of these animals, as was the norm everywhere in antiquity, 
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was eaten at communal sacrificial feasts. The display of armaments 
presumably comprised the weapons of the enemy dead found on the 
battlefield. Having been collected as booty, they were placed on 
display over the porch, or along the enclosure on the inside, and then, 
after the passage of a number of decades, when the leather and 
wooden parts had completely decayed, rendered unserviceable by 
bending, smashing or dismantling and buried in the inner ditch with 
the bones of the animals. Along with over 2,000 weapons, the ditch at 
Gournay-sur-Aronde also yielded some sixty human bones with cuts 
on them which suggested either human sacrifice or ritual manipula- 
tion of the bodies. 

Unlike Gournay, the cult site of Ribemont-sur-Ancre, about fifty 
kilometres to the north-east, has so far been only partially excavated. 
Archaeological research and aerial photography indicate that this is 
the most important and best preserved La Téne cult site yet 
discovered. As at Gournay, the sanctuary consists of a square 
enclosure about forty metres long, surrounded by a wooden palisade 
that was probably more than three metres high. Unlike Gournay, 
however, Ribemont has no open ditch either within the enclosure or 
outside it. On the south-east palisade was a monumental gateway 
which stood like a gallery off the wall, adorned with human skulls, as 
at Gournay. Outside and along the palisade, over an area of about 
sixty square metres, several hundred weapons and over 10,000 
human bones were found, although there was not a single skull 
among them. Closer investigation pointed to the supposition that 
several hundred warriors, decapitated and mummified by exposure, 
had been placed on display with their weapons on a covered platform. 
Inside the enclosure, deposits containing the partially burned bones 
from several hundred more human bodies were discovered, with 
several thousand metal objects from the La Téne period, including 
almost 500 lance heads. 

In Gournay, as in Ribemont, the ritual display of fallen warriors 
had ceased by the beginning of the first century Bc, but the La Téne 
cult sites were replaced after the Roman conquest by a Gallo-Roman 
temple, and the sacrificial cult continued unchanged. Similar con- 
tinuity has been established in recent years at numerous other 
localities, where the remains of La Teéne cult sites have been 
discovered beneath the foundations of Gallo-Roman temples. It 
can therefore be supposed that the religious change brought by 
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the conquest was far less fundamental than the political, judicial and 
economic changes that followed the integration of Gaul into the 
Roman empire. In the progress of religious history, there is every 
indication that the decisive changes had already come about before 
the arrival of the Romans and may be traced back to the earlier 
intensive contacts between the Celts and the cultures of the Medi- 
terranean area. 


CHAPTER 4 


Gaul before the Roman 
Conquest 


OPPIDA: THE OLDEST TOWNS NORTH OF THE 
ALPS 


In the second and first centuries BC a far-reaching change came about 
in the political, economic and social structures of the Celtic peoples 
of central Europe. One of the substantial factors in this is thought to 
be the decline of the Celtic mercenary system, following the rise of 
the Roman republic to a commanding position in the Mediterranean 
area. It appears that successful Celtic mercenary chieftains returned 
home in increasing numbers and, backed by their clients, entered 
into competition with the established representatives of the old tribal 
aristocracies. Renewed intensive trade relations with the Mediter- 
ranean cultures, an increase in craft production and, not least, armed 
conflict between tribes and with land-hungry Germanic peoples such 
as the Cimbri and Teutoni favoured the rise of fortified centres, 
known in Anglo-Saxon and German archaeology as oppida (singular 
oppidum).' At the same time as the growth of these town-like 
settlements, a change occurred in funerary rites and practices in 
the surrounding country, from inhumation with rich grave goods to 
cremation with few burial gifts or none at all. This means that the 
deposits and investigations of the oppida form the central source of 
knowledge of Celtic culture in this period. 

Like the princely centres of the sixth and fifth centuries Bc, the 
oppida were mostly situated on high ground, on bends in rivers or in 
similarly protected places. They differ fundamentally, however, from 
all sites in earlier and later centuries in their great size, sometimes 
occupying several hundred hectares. Another striking characteristic 
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is the extensive fortification, and in many cases this is likely to have 
served a dual purpose: as well as offering protection, it also demon- 
strated the economic prosperity of the community. A feature of the 
fortification of most oppida on the right bank of the Rhine is the so- 
called Pfostenschlitzmauer. Vertical posts were set in the ground at 
regular intervals, with horizontal timbers laid between them and 
earth and stones piled up behind them. On the outside, the spaces 
between the uprights were faced with blocks of stone. On the left 
bank of the Rhine and at some sites in southern Germany, what 
Caesar called the ‘Gallic wall’ (murus Gallicus; De Bello Gallico 7, 23) 
is prevalent. These were built using coffer-work of exclusively 
horizontal beams, some laid lengthways, with cross-members laid 
across them, joined by nails. The inner side of the coffer-work was 
packed with earth and rubble and the outside clad with blocks of 
stone, so that in time of siege the wall was proof against fire and 
battering rams equally.” 

A critical factor in the choice of site, besides a strategically 
favourable position, was the proximity of transport routes and the 
presence of mineral resources. Within the oppida one frequently 
finds pointers to a great variety of specialised trades which involved 
working with raw materials such as iron, bronze, wood, leather and 
glass. Iron-working, which increased greatly in scale in the second 
and first centuries BC, came to occupy a key position. The use of iron 
nails and clamps altered traditional methods of timber-frame build- 
ing; iron weapons determined a tribe’s offensive and defensive 
capabilities; agricultural implements such as spades, hoes, sickles, 
scythes and ploughshares determined agricultural yields; and spe- 
cialised tools such as axes, saws, hammers, awls and tongs made a 
substantial contribution to a rise in craft output. It is probable that a 
large part of the output was intended for export, with both Roman 
and native traders playing an important part in this. 

A striking indication of the economic and social change related to 
this is the appearance of independent Celtic coins, most likely 
introduced into circulation at the behest of the tribal chieftains of 
the day. In order to mint them, molten metal (usually gold, silver or 
bronze) was poured into prepared moulding trays, in quantities of 
exactly equal weight. The blanks thus produced were then hand- 
pressed by hammer-blows between two dies, with the images mostly 
taken from Greek and Roman models. When inscriptions are in 
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evidence, they are usually the names of tribes and members of the 
tribal aristocracy, and not the name of the site of minting. It is likely 
that many images on coins had some religious significance, but this 
cannot be determined since the coins bear no legends and there is no 
documentary evidence with which to compare them.* The current 
designations for Celtic coins, such as ‘tetradrachm’, ‘drachma’ and 
‘stater’, are wholly borrowed from the Greek, as we do not know the 
native Celtic terms. Who determined the level of circulation of any 
coin issued, who guaranteed the standard and what role coins played 
in the economic cycle we can only conjecture, since the results of 
excavations to date and the few indications in classical sources tell us 
very little about the political and social structures of the oppida. 
There is some evidence that the inhabitants of the oppida belonged to 
all classes of the population, not only to a political or military elite. 
Whether all classes of society shared equally in the economic 
prosperity is less clear. It is also difficult to estimate the population 
density in individual oppida, since no cemeteries can be assigned to 
them and the number of inhabitants can only be estimated from the 
density of housing or the presence of kitchen waste (animal bones), 
for example. An additional difficulty is that it has so far been possible 
to investigate only a small portion of most oppida, on account of the 
large size of the settled area. 

One of the best known oppida in France and one of the first to be 
studied is Bibracte, the capital of the Aedui tribe, in the department 
of Sadne-et-Loire.* Situated in a strategically favourable position, 
with access to long-distance trading routes along the valleys of the 
Loire and the Saone, it occupied an area of over 130 hectares, 
including four hilltops, among them Mont Beuvray (821 metres). 
A wall over five kilometres long, interrupted by a number of gates, 
surrounded a town of several separate quarters, laid out according to 
their function, with the artisan workshops placed close to the gates. 
Towards the end of the first century aD, Augustus ordered that the 
population be resettled at the new site of Augustodunum, now 
Autun. In 1865 the first excavations began at Bibracte on the orders 
of Napoleon III, and in 1984 an international team of archaeologists 
resumed the investigation. 

In the east of the Celtic area of settlement, on a steep hill at the 
confluence of the Berounka and the Vltava, south of Prague, a 
sanctuary was established in the sixth or fifth century BC, as well 
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as a strongpoint fortified by earthen ramparts and palisades. In the 
third or second century BC, the oppidum of Zavist, one of the most 
important eastern Celtic towns, arose on a site of 170 hectares, 
surrounded by a wall over nine kilometres long.® The finds from 
inside the oppidum show that a thriving iron-working industry 
developed, until in about 20 BC a devastating fire, possibly connected 
with the advance of Germanic tribes, completely destroyed the 
settlement. Zavist, which later became overgrown with forest, has 
been the object of systematic study since 1963. 

The best known oppidum in Germany and one of the largest sites 
of its kind anywhere lies due east of present-day Manching, south of 
Ingolstadt.’ It extended over an area of 380 hectares on a broad 
alluvial plain on the south side of the Danube, and was surrounded 
by a wall seven kilometres long and five metres high. The site was 
first excavated in the nineteenth century, but the first archaeological 
studies were not made until 1938 and systematic research was 
conducted only between 1955 and 1ggo. The first investigations 
discovered a regular construction plan, laid out with variable density 
of building along the cardinal points of the compass. It was based on 
large, enclosed land-holdings, subdivided according to purpose. 
Thus in the agricultural quarter, we find stables, granaries and 
storage buildings fifty to fifty-five metres in length with two parallel 
naves. The structures were built entirely of wood or wattle-and- 
daub, and probably had roofs of reeds or straw. Flecks of paint left on 
fragments of clay suggest that the walls were originally painted white. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry constituted the basic food 
sources for the population, and bone remains indicate that cattle 
and pigs were the dominant domesticated animals. The bones of wild 
animals comprise no more than 0.2 per cent of the deposits, so it is 
clear that hunting played hardly any role as a means of providing 
food. Manching was particularly rich in iron, which was extracted in 
the immediate and less immediate environs and smelted in the 
settlement, probably for domestic use above all. Craft and trade 
played an important part, including the manufacture and export of 
iron tools, textiles, ceramics, and beads and armlets made from 
coloured glass. The river Danube probably provided the main means 
of distributing wares and produce. The oldest finds have come to 
light close to the middle of the site and date from the third century 
Bc. Manching reached the limit of its expansion in the second half 
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of the second century Bc, when the entire settled area was surrounded 
by a wall. In the second half of the first century Bc, probably as a 
result of social and economic change during the incursions of the 
Romans and Germanic peoples, the town was gradually abandoned. 

Among the most noteworthy recent finds at Manching is a model 
tree, seventy centimetres high, from the first half of the third century 
BC, with leaves of bronze covered with a layer of gold, in a technique 
previously known only in southern Italy. It is possible that it was 
used in cult practices, but for what precise purpose we can only 
guess. The same applies to the iron figure of a horse, partially plated 
with bronze, from the second century Bc. It may have originally 
stood in a site of worship or shrine in the main street in the centre of 
the oppidum.® Whether all oppida had cult sites cannot be estab- 
lished for certain, since we can usually only conjecture what purpose 
the larger buildings and open spaces might have served. However, it 
is worth noting an observation made by Caesar, according to which 
the Gaulish custom was to open all military campaigns by convening 
an armed council of war and publicly putting to death the last man to 
appear (De Bello Gallico 5, 56, 2). This may tell us that the assembly 
places in the oppida served ritual and cult purposes, although the 
archaeological evidence does not provide proof of their sacred nature. 
The site known as ‘La Terrasse’ inside the oppidum of Bibracte on 
Mont Beuvray is assumed to be one such place of assembly with a 
religious dimension. Here a level area about eighty metres by 100 
metres, enclosed in the late La Tene period by a wall and ditch, 
turned out to be largely devoid of deposits or evidence.? It is thought 
that at least some of the so-called Viereckschanzen, established in the 
second and first centuries BC outside the fortified settlements, also 
served ritual or cult purposes. Viereckschanzen, however, are the 
subject of much dispute in recent scholarship, and therefore need to 
be treated separately. 


VIERECKSCHANZEN AND DRUIDS: LATE CELTIC 
CULTS AND RITES 


The term Viereckschanze is used to designate square or roughly 
rectangular enclosures with sides of irregular length, marked off from 
their surroundings by a rampart and ditch. They are met with in a 
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broad belt-like zone extending from the Atlantic coast of France to 
Bohemia, and are particularly numerous in southern Germany, 
between the Rhine, the Main and the Inn.*° There is striking 
variation in the size of the Viereckschanzen: of 200 sites measured 
in Baden-Wirttemberg and Bavaria, the largest are over 1.7 hectares 
and the smallest less than 0.2 hectares in area. As a rule they have a 
single gate, often on the east side, less frequently on the south or 
west, and never on the north side. The topographic location varies 
greatly, but they are only rarely situated in markedly exposed 
positions. Whether the proximity of springs or watercourses, which 
is seen repeatedly, influenced the choice of site is not clear. 

When studies began, the Viereckschanzen were taken to be Roman 
marching camps, on account of their rectangular plan. Only in the 
late nineteenth century, after more thorough archaeological inves- 
tigation, were they mostly dated to the late La Téne. By this time the 
view that they were farmsteads or refuges had prevailed, giving the 
sites the name Schanze (entrenched redoubt), which remains current 
to this day. Fundamental to the view of the Viereckschanzen as cult 
sites was an article by the archaeologist Friedrich Drexel, published 
in 1931, in which he pointed out technical similarities with later 
Gallo-Roman temple sites and the absence of proper fortifications. 
Endorsement for this theory was seen in the results of an excavation 
conducted between 1957 and 1963 in parts of the Viereckschanze at 
Holzhausen, near Munich. Three vertical shafts were found, con- 
taining traces of organic substances which were considered to be the 
remains of votive offerings. In the northernmost of these shafts was a 
wooden stake, thought by the excavator to be a cult object, and the 
ground plans of post-built structures reminiscent of the shape of 
Gallo-Roman ambulatory temples. The archaeological investigation 
in 1958-9 of part of the Viereckschanze at Tomerdingen in the district 
of Alb-Hegau, produced similar results. Here too a wooden post was 
found in a five-metre pit (see Ziirn and Fischer 1991). 

Against the view of the Holzhausen and Tomerdingen stakes as 
cult objects stand the results from the Viereckschanze of Fellbach- 
Schmiden, near Stuttgart, where archaeological research was con- 
ducted between 1977 and 1980." Here, on the north side, a shaft 
which was undoubtedly a well with timber casing was found, 
accessible by inserted rungs. Remnants of a wooden winching device 
gave rise to the theory that the supposed cult objects at Holzhausen 
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and Tomerdingen were really parts of a wooden winding gear. The 
discovery of three wooden animal figures, apparently the remains of a 
religious image of a deity flanked by animals, nevertheless suggested 
the performance of religious rites within or around the Viereck- 
schanze of Fellbach-Schmiden. New doubts have been cast on 
the idea of a dominant ritual function for all Viereckschanzen by 
further excavations at the sites of Ehningen, in the district of 
Béblingen (1984), Bopfingen-Flochberg in Ostalb (1989-92) and 
Riedlingen on the upper Danube (since 1981). In these instances 
the absence of shafts or settlement deposits, previously held to be 
typical, as well as any trace of extensive building, led to an 
interpretation of the sites as fortified farming estates, as earlier 
investigators had supposed. 

Perhaps more clearly than other areas of Celtic archaeology, the 
history of the study of the Viereckschanzen illuminates the problems 
of interpreting prehistoric artefacts. Certainty as to the function or 
functions of a particular set of artefacts can, in the final analysis, be 
provided only by extensive excavations, conducted using modern 
methods at a large number of sites. Extrapolations from isolated cases 
are just as unreliable as interpretations based on cross-cultural 
analogies. This also holds for interpretations that make use of 
classical sources, since these, while offering much information about 
the religion of the Celts from the first century Bc, make no mention at 
all of Viereckschanzen. On the other hand, the reports of the Greek 
and Roman authors provide numerous pointers to another aspect of 
late Celtic religion, an aspect of which there is no trace at all in the 
archaeological evidence. This is the Celtic clergy known as Druids, 
who first emerge in the historical records in the period of immedi- 
ately pre-Roman Gaul.** 

What may be the beginning of classical interest in the Celtic 
priesthood is marked by an observation by the writer Diogenes 
Laertius in the third century ap. At the very beginning of his work 
The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, he mentions the 
supposition of some earlier writers that philosophy had its origins 
among the barbarians. The Persians, he says, had their magi, the 
Babylonians or Assyrians their Chaldeans, the Indians their gym- 
nosophists and the Celts their so-called Druids. This is reported by 
Aristotle in his Magicus and Sotion in the twenty-third book of his 
Diadoche. If this source is accurate, this means the Druids had 
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attracted the attention of the classical authors even before the first 
century Bc. An extensive account of their role and position within the 
framework of Celtic society, however, does not arise until Posido- 
nius, whose statements can be reconstructed in outline from a 
comparison of observations in the work of the geographer Strabo, 
the historian Diodorus Siculus and Timagenes (the latter cited by 
Ammianus Marcellinus). 

Diodorus mentions the Druids as a third group, after the poets 
(bards) and soothsayers (Vatés), and describes them as highly 
respected theologians and philosophers, responsible for all matters 
of sacrificial offerings (Historical Library 5, 31, 2ff.). An indirect 
suggestion of Diodorus’s view of the content of Druidic philosophy 
can be seen in his explanation of Celtic bravery, which he attributed 
to a belief in the transmigration of souls (Historical Library 5, 28, 
6-7). Strabo gives a very similar account: 


As a rule, among the Gallic peoples three sets of men are 
honoured above all others: the Bards, the Vaté@s and the 
Druids. The bards are singers and poets, the Vatés overseers 
of sacred rites and philosophers of nature, and the Druids, 
besides being natural philosophers, practise moral philosophy 
as well. They are considered to be the most just and 
therefore are entrusted with settling both private and public 
disputes, so that in earlier times they even arbitrated wars 
and could keep those intending to draw themselves up for 
battle from so doing; and it was to these men most of all 
that cases involving murder had been entrusted for 
adjudication. And whenever there is a big yield from these 
cases, they believe that there will come a yield from the 
land, too. Both these men and others aver that men’s souls 
and the universe are imperishable, although both fire and 
water will at some times prevail over them. 


(Geography 4, 4, 4) 


Ammianus Marcellinus, who believed the Druids were organised in 
brotherhoods, in accordance with the teaching of Pythagoras, also 
draws on Posidonius in the fourth century AD (Res gestae 15, 9, 8). 
Their preoccupation with natural history, noted by Strabo, is 
mentioned again by Cicero, who differs from the other sources in 
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ascribing to the Druids the pursuit of divination by means of the 
interpretation of signs (De divinatione 1, 41, 90). 

Perhaps the most colourful depiction of a sacrifice performed by 
the Druids is contained in a note by Pliny the Elder on the sacred 
properties of mistletoe: 


The Druids — as their magicians are called — hold nothing 
more sacred than this plant and the tree on which it grows, 
provided that it is an oak. They choose only groves of oaks 
and perform no rites unless a branch of that tree is present. 
Thus it seems that Druids are so called from the Greek 
name of the oak [Greek drus]. Truly they believe that 
anything which grows on the tree is sent from heaven and is 
a sign that the tree was chosen by the god himself. 
However, mistletoe rarely grows on oaks, but is sought with 
reverence and cut only on the sixth day of the moon, as it is 
then that the moon is powerful but not yet halfway in its 
course. (It is by the moon that they determine the beginning 
of months, years and — after thirty years — a saeculum). In 
their language the mistletoe is called ‘the healer of all’. 
When preparations for a sacrifice and feast beneath the tree 
have been made, they lead forward two white bulls with 
horns bound for the first time. A priest in white clothing 
climbs the tree and cuts the mistletoe with a golden sickle, 
and it is caught in a white cloak. They then sacrifice the 
bulls while praying that the god may render his gift 
propitious to those to whom he has given it. They believe 
that mistletoe, when taken in a drink, will restore fertility to 
barren animals, and is a remedy for all poisons. 

(Natural History 16, 249-51) 


That Pliny is not the original source of this report is indisputable, as 
by his lifetime the Roman regime had already proscribed the Druids. 
His account may go back to an older Greek source and thus refer to 
conditions before the Roman occupation. One pointer to this is his 
statement that the name of the Druids is derived from the Greek 
word for oak (drus); another pointer is the allusion to the Celtic name 
for mistletoe as ‘the healer of all’, since the Latin omnia sanans may be 
seen to be a translation of the Greek botanical name panakes. Support 
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for the assumption of a Greek source is also found in Pliny’s allusion 
to the great significance in the calendar of the ‘generation’ (saeculum), 
since the thirty-year ‘generation’ (gened) played an important part in 
the Greek system of measuring time, but not in that of the Romans. 
It is possible that Pliny’s report derives directly or indirectly from 
Posidonius, since the latter not only emphasised the central impor- 
tance of the Druids in Celtic sacrificial rites, but also took a keen 
interest in the indigenous terms for the phenomena that he observed. 

Caesar’s account of the Druids concurs to a large extent with the 
accounts of writers who rely on Posidonius, but also offers much 
additional information which is not found elsewhere. Like Diodorus, 
Strabo and Ammianus Marcellinus, Caesar ascribes to the Druids 
the practice of theology, philosophy and natural history, the belief in 
the transmigration of souls, supervision over the sacrificial cult and 
judicial functions. Furthermore, he describes them — along with the 
nobility — as the most important social group, and is able to report: 


Of all the Druids one precedes who has the highest 
authority among them. When this one dies either the one 
who excels in dignity from the rest succeeds or if there are 
many who are suitable, by the vote of the Druids they 
contend for leadership, sometimes even contending with 
arms. At a certain time of the year they sit down in a 
consecrated place in the territory of the Carnutes, which 
region is believed to be the centre of all Gaul. To this place 
all come from everywhere who have disputes and the Druids 
bring forth their resolutions and decisions. It is believed the 
training for Druids was discovered in Britain and from there 
it was transferred into Gaul. And now those who wish to 
learn the matter carefully depart for Britain for the sake of 
learning. The Druids retire from war nor are they 
accustomed to any taxes. They have immunity from military 
service and are exempt from all lawsuits. So greatly are 
young men excited by these rewards that many assemble 
willingly in training and many others are sent by parents 
and relatives. They are said to commit to memory a great 
number of verses. And some remain some twenty years in 
training. Nor do they judge it to be allowed to entrust these 
things to writing although in nearly all the rest of their 
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affairs, and public and private transactions, Greek letters are 
used. It seems to me there are two reasons this has been 
established: neither do they wish the common people to 
pride themselves in the training nor those who learn to rely 
less on memory, since it happens to a large extent that 
individuals give up diligence in memory and thorough 
learning through the help of writing. 

(De Bello Gallico 6, 13-18) 


The agreement as to the role of the Druids, the mention of 
transmigration of souls and the observation concerning the use of 
the Greek script (mainly in southern Gaul) suggest that, like the 
authors mentioned earlier, Caesar may have relied on Posidonius. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that his account differs sharply 
from that of Posidonius in not showing the threefold division of the 
priesthood, which figures in the accounts of Diodorus, Strabo and 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and in placing much emphasis on the social 
power of the Druids. The assumption that Caesar used his own 
knowledge of conditions in Gaul to consciously extend, and perhaps 
also bring up to date, Posidonius’s description, might explain these 
deviations. However, against that stands the fact that Caesar’s 
account of his campaigns and diplomatic negotiations with the Gauls 
never mentions the Druids. The key to an understanding of the 
situation may be Caesar’s disparaging remark that the Germani, 
unlike the Gauls, possessed neither a priesthood nor a particularly 
well-defined sacrificial system. This is not the only place in which 
Caesar greatly overstates the differences between the Gauls and the 
Germani, in order to show the Gauls’ adaptability to civilisation in 
the best light, and it is possible that his description of the Druids was 
intended primarily to present the Gaulish clerics to his Roman 
readers as something close to the familiar pontifices. Like the 
pontifices, Caesar’s Druids hold supreme power in all judicial and 
religious matters, exert considerable political influence through their 
control of the sacrificial system, enjoy exemption from military 
service and fall under the aegis of a high priest appointed to serve, 
like the pontifex maximus, for as long as he lives. The reference to 
decrees (decreta) from the Druids, who otherwise do not write, also 
appears to owe much to the Roman mind, as does the distinction 
between public and private concerns. One cannot rule out the 
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possibility that Caesar knowingly depicted the Gaulish clerics as a 
counterpart to the Roman pontifices, again so as to lend suitable 
emphasis to the Gauls’ ability to assimilate. 

It is difficult to say what conclusions should be drawn from the 
references to the proscription of the Druids by the Roman author- 
ities. As Suetonius in his biography of the Emperor Claudius reports, 
Roman citizens were forbidden to participate in the religion of the 
Druids even in the time of Augustus, long before the entire priest- 
hood was totally banned in the middle of the first century AD 
(Claudius 25, 5). Nevertheless Tacitus was able to report that fifteen 
years after the death of Claudius the Druids took the burning of the 
Capitol when the city fell to Vespasian’s troops to be a sign that world 
domination would now pass to the peoples north of the Alps 
(Histories 4, 54). If we are to take at face value Caesar’s reports 
on the political influence and hierarchical organisation of the Druids 
throughout Gaul, this suggests that the ban by the Roman authorities 
should be seen as a move against a potential focus of resistance to 
Rome, and the prophecies of the year 69 AD may be interpreted as a 
late flickering of the Gallic will to freedom. Our sources make no 
mention of any active resistance by the Druids to Romanisation, 
however, and the Roman authors plausibly attribute the ban on the 
Druids exclusively to the incompatibility of their sacrificial practices 
with Roman law. While we might dismiss Caesar’s reports on the 
hierarchy and immense political influence of the Druids as politically 
motivated propaganda, there is hardly any evidence to support a 
concerted and politically motivated anti-Roman stance by the 
Gaulish priesthood. 

There is a further consideration: while ‘Druid’ in pre-Roman Gaul 
refers to a priest as a ministrant of a communally observed cult, the 
feminine form of this noun occurs in the late classical Historia 
Augusta as a general designation for Gaulish soothsayers. Thus in 
235 AD a Druidess is supposed to have warned the emperor Alexander 
Severus in the Gaulish tongue, as he set out on a campaign, against 
hoping for victory or trusting his men (Alexander Severus 60, 6). 
Another Druidess is said to have prophesied to the emperor 
Diocletian in his youth that he would become emperor when he 
killed Aper (the boar), which meant, as it turned out, the praefectus 
praetorio of Emperor Numerian, who bore the name Aper (Numer- 
ianus 30, 40, 2). It is patently clear that these Druidesses shared no 
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more than their name with the priests of the pre-Roman era. But this 
may also apply to some earlier recorded uses of the word, such as a 
remark by Pliny the Elder (Natural History 30, 13), where the phrase 
druidas eorum et hoc genus vatum medicorumque may have nothing to 
do with any exclusive priestly caste, but may instead mean, ina broad 
sense, ‘Gallic magicians, soothsayers and witch doctors’. In view of 
this, it seems entirely possible that the Druids who foretold the end 
of Roman domination when the Capitol burned in 69 aD are more 
closely comparable with the late classical female soothsayers in 
Historia Augusta than with the priests of pre-Roman times. 
Finally it should be added here that Caesar’s remark about the 
Druids refusing the use of writing but using the Greek alphabet in all 
public and private transactions is fully confirmed by the archaeo- 
logical evidence. Inscriptions show that the Celts of southern Gaul, 
influenced by the Greek colonies since the end of the third century 
Bc, used the Greek alphabet in recording the vernacular.'? So far 
approximately seventy inscriptions in stone and over two hundred in 
ceramics have been found, although most of them consist of only a 
few words. Of particular note are the burial and dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, which show the great influence of Mediterranean culture on 
the native population. The burial inscriptions usually contain only 
the name of the deceased, followed by the name of the deceased’s 
father, while the dedicatory inscriptions sometimes include, besides 
the name of the donor and the recipient deity, additional information 
such as the name of the item donated. In this regard the following 
inscription (originally written in Greek letters), found at Vaison 
(Vaucluse) in 1840, is typical (Lejeune 1985, no. 153 and Lambert 


1994, 84-5): 


SEGOMAROS OUILLONEOS 'TOOUTIOUS 
NAMAUSATIS EIOROU BELESAMI SOSIN 
NEMETON 


Segomaros, son of Villu, citizen of Nimes, dedicates to 
Belisama this shrine. 


Another inscription, also originally written in Greek letters, found in 
1886 in Orgon (Bouches-du-Rhone) is dedicated to the god Taranus 
(Lejeune 1985, no. 27 and Lambert 1994, 86-7): 
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OUEBROUMAROS DEDE TARANOOU 
BRATOUDEKANTEM 


Vebrumaros gave to Taranus a tithe in gratitude. 


As both these inscriptions show, Gaulish strongly resembles related 
and neighbouring Indo-European languages such as Latin and 
Greek. The similarities include the grammatical endings (Gaulish 
-os in the nominative singular masculine corresponds to Greek -os 
and Latin -ws, while Gaulish -on in the nominative/accusative 
singular neuter corresponds to Greek -on and Latin -wm); the 
vocabulary (Gaulish dede derives from the same root as Greek 
didomi ‘I give’ or tithémi ‘I put’); word-formation (Gaulish toutios 
‘citizen’ is related to toutad ‘tribe, community of citizens’ in the same 
way as Latin patrius ‘fatherly’ is related to pater ‘father’); and its 
onomastics (Greek names in -méros correspond to Gaulish names in 
-maros). It is noteworthy that, on the evidence of these and compar- 
able inscriptions, the Gaulish language, like other Indo-European 
languages, places the subject at the beginning of the sentence, not the 
verb, like most of the modern insular Celtic languages. In general, 
with regard to their word-stock and grammar, the Gaulish inscrip- 
tions continue to present numerous difficulties of comprehension, 
and some of these are likely to remain unresolved, given the paucity 
of texts, for some time to come. 


BETWEEN ROMANS AND GERMANI: THE 
DECLINE OF THE CONTINENTAL CELTS 


Towards the end of the second century Bc the Celtic peoples of 
central Europe found themselves facing a dual threat. In the east, 
Germanic tribes had occupied broad swathes of previously Celtic 
territory on the right bank of the Rhine, and would in the following 
period push ever further into the territory on the left bank. At the 
same time, in the south the Celts were coming into conflict with the 
rising republic of Rome, which, following the victorious conclusion 
of the war with Carthage, the defeat of the Celtiberians in Spain and 
the consolidation of Roman supremacy in Italy, was exerting in- 
creasing influence north-west of the Alps (Freyberger 1999). We owe 
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some vivid depictions of the cultural situation in this final phase of 
Celtic independence on the European mainland to the historian and 
philosopher Posidonius, whom we have cited many times already. 
One such scene occurs in his description of the prince Lovernius, 
who ruled the tribe of the Arverni in the mid-second century BC. 
According to this description (cited by Athenaeus of Naucratis p. 152 
D-—F), when Lovernius appeared in public he had himself driven 
through the country in a chariot while he tossed gold and silver to the 
countless accompanying Celts. He also set up spacious rectangular 
enclosures, in which food and drink were prepared in such quantities 
that all who wished could enter and make themselves at home for 
days on end. When, after the feasting had concluded, one poet lauded 
the greatness of Lovernius and at the same time lamented his own 
late arrival, Lovernius threw a bag of gold pieces from his chariot to 
the poet running along beside it. Thereupon the poet sang another 
song of praise to the prince, whose very chariot tracks, he said, 
yielded gold and largesse to mankind."* 

The Romans had first intervened militarily in southern Gaul in 
154 BC, in support of the Greek colony of Massalia. From 125 Bc they 
again began to wage wars against Massalia’s neighbours, and in 122 
BC dealt a resounding defeat to the Saluvii people, laid waste their 
capital of Entremont and founded the town of Aquae Sextiae, the 
modern Aix-en-Provence. When some of the Saluvii chieftains then 
fled to the neighbouring Allobroges, the refusal of the latter to hand 
over the fugitives offered the Romans an occasion to pursue and 
widen the war. The historian Appian reports, again very likely 
relying on the historical work of Posidonius, that Lovernius’s son 
Bituitus sent a splendidly arrayed envoy, with bodyguards, dogs 
and a poet, into the Roman camp to intercede on behalf of the 
Allobroges.*> When his efforts proved fruitless, he openly took the 
side of the Allobroges but both he and the Allobroges were overcome 
by the Romans in August 121 Bc. After this the Romans extended 
their sphere of influence right across southern Gaul from the 
Pyrenees to Lake Geneva, and established a Roman colony in Narbo, 
the modern Narbonne.”® 

Between 10g and ior BC southern Gaul was threatened by the 
Germanic Cimbri and their allies the Teutoni and Tigurini, but 
Gaius Marius was able to secure the Roman transalpine possessions 
by decisive victories at Aquae Sextiae and Vercellae. Soon after this, 
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Posidonius visited southern Gaul and described at length and first- 
hand the appearance of the Gauls, their dress and weaponry, and the 
impression they made upon strangers: 


The Gauls are tall of body, fleshy and white of skin, and 
their hair is blond, and not only naturally so, but they also 
make it their practice by artificial means to increase the 
distinguishing colour which nature has given it. For they are 
always washing their hair in lime-water, and they pull it 
back from the forehead to the top of the head and back to 
the nape of the neck, with the result that their appearance is 
like that of Satyrs and Pans, since the treatment of their hair 
makes it so heavy and coarse that it differs in no respect 
from the mane of horses. Some of them shave the beard, 
but others let it grow a little; and the nobles shave their 
cheeks, but they let the moustache grow until it covers the 
mouth. Consequently, when they are eating, their 
moustaches become entangled in the food, and when they 
are drinking, the beverage passes, as it were, through a kind 
of strainer .. . The clothing they wear is striking — shirts 
which have been dyed and embroidered in various colours, 
and breeches, which they call in their tongue dracae; and 
they wear striped cloaks, fastened by a brooch on the 
shoulder, heavy for winter wear and light for summer . . . 
They are terrifying in appearance and speak with deep, 
harsh voices. They speak together in few words, using 
riddles which leave much of the true meaning to be 
understood by the listener. They frequently exaggerate their 
claims to raise their own status and diminish another’s. 
They are vainglorious, violent and melodramatic, but very 
intelligent and learn quickly. 
(Cited by Diodorus Siculus, 
Historical Library 5, 28, 1-3 and 30, 1-31, 1)'7 


Posidonius also left a full account of the eating habits of the Gauls: 8 
The Celts sit on dried grass and have their meals served 


upon wooden tables raised slightly above the earth. Their 
food consists of a small number of loaves of bread together 
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with a large quantity of meat, either boiled or roasted on 
charcoal or on spits. They partake of this in cleanly but 
leonine fashion, raising up whole limbs in both hands and 
biting off the meat, while any part which is hard to tear off 
they cut through with a small dagger which hangs attached 
to their sword-sheath in its own scabbard. Those who live 
beside the rivers or near the Mediterranean or Atlantic eat 
fish in addition, baked fish, that is, with the addition of salt, 
vinegar and cummin. They also use cummin in their drinks. 
They do not use olive oil because of its scarcity and, due to 
its unfamiliarity, it has an unpleasant taste to them. When a 
number of them dine together, they sit in a circle with the 
most powerful man in the centre like a chorus leader, 
whether his power is due to martial skill, family nobility, or 
wealth. Beside him sit the remainder of the dinner guests in 
descending order of importance according to rank. 
Bodyguards with shields stand close by them while their 
spearmen sit across from them, feasting together with their 
leaders. The servers bring drinks in clay or silver vessels 
resembling spouted cups. The platters on which they serve 
the food often are of similar material, but others use bronze, 
wooden, or woven trays. The drink of choice among the 
wealthy is wine brought from Italy or the region of 
Massalia. It is normally drunk unmixed with water, although 
sometimes water is added. Most of the rest of the population 
drinks a plain, honeyed beer, which is called corma. 


Again it is Diodorus Siculus who retails the following critical remarks 


by Posidonius concerning the consumption of wine: 


The Gauls are exceedingly addicted to the use of wine and 
fill themselves with the wine which is brought into their 
country by merchants, drinking it unmixed, and since they 
partake of this drink without moderation by reason of their 
craving for it, when they are drunken they fall into a stupor 
or a state of madness. Consequently, many of the Italian 
traders believe that the love of wine of these Gauls is their 
own godsend. For these transport the wine on the navigable 
rivers and through the level plain on wagons, and receive for 
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it an incredible price; for in exchange for a jar of wine they 
receive a slave, thus acquiring a cup-bearer in lieu of the 
drink. 

(Historical Library 5, 26, 3)'° 


The fact that these portrayals are often cited and taken for granted in 
modern perceptions of the Celts and their culture should not blind us 
to the fact that Posidonius’s account can claim validity only for the 
first half of the first century Bc, and geographically only for the 
heavily Hellenised southern Gaul. It is also noteworthy that, like 
most classical ethnographers, Posidonius likes to give emphasis to the 
unusual and is not free of the general tendency to lapse into clichés, 
for example when commenting on the Celtic fondness for drink. Less 
transparent to the modern reader, but nevertheless ever present, are 
certain allusions that can be understood only from the author’s 
cultural and philosophical views. Thus his mention of a small knife, 
kept by the Gauls in a separate scabbard next to the sword, is a 
reference to the similar habits of the Homeric heroes (cf. The Iliad 3, 
271-2). Thus also, his observations concerning the fleshiness of 
the Gauls may be based less on reality and more on preconceived 
notions, for Posidonius assumed that the bodies of people living in a 
northerly climate would absorb moisture and thus necessarily be 
fleshier than those of their Mediterranean neighbours (see Malitz 
1983, 187). Nevertheless, even in the fragmentary form that has come 
down to us, Posidonius’s depictions of the Celts constitute a cultural 
and historical source of the first rank, with which the Greek 
philosopher raised an enduring monument to the Celts of central 
and western Europe in the last decades of their independence. 
The end of this era came into view when in 58 Bc Gaius Julius 
Caesar was appointed proconsul of the Celtic region of northern Italy 
and the southern Gaulish province of Gallia Narbonensis.*° By this 
time Caesar already had a swift political career behind him, and was 
now eager to pay off his financial debts through military action and 
at the same time raise a powerful army that would be loyal to him 
personally. As early as 70 Bc the Germani, led by their king 
Ariovistus, had crossed the Rhine and allied themselves with the 
Sequani against the Aedui, who were friendly with the Romans. In 
61 BC, Diviciacus of the Aedui sought support from the Roman 
senate against the Sequani and their ally Ariovistus, who for his part, 
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however, concluded a treaty of friendship with Rome in 59 Bc and, on 
Caesar’s recommendation, was awarded the honorary title of ‘Friend 
of the Roman People’. The balance of power shifted when the Celtic 
Helvetii, under increasing Germanic pressure, attempted to migrate 
from their area of settlement and in the process cross the Roman 
province. This was the opportunity Caesar needed: on the pretext of 
an appeal for help — which he himself may have arranged — from 
Rome’s allies the Aedui, Caesar moved to block the migration. He 
defeated them near the oppidum of Bibracte and forced the survivors 
back to their homeland (see Walser 1998). A renewed call for help 
from the Aedui now led to conflict with Ariovistus, who was defeated 
by Caesar in open combat in the autumn of the same year near 
Miihlhausen and then had to withdraw to the eastern side of the 
Rhine. 

After the first year of war, Caesar raised the number of legions 
under his command from four to six and then to a total of ten in the 
following year. In 57 to 56 Bc, from his power base in south-eastern 
Gaul the Roman commander launched forays against the Belgae in 
north-eastern Gaul, subjugated the inhabitants of the coastal region 
of present-day Brittany, and conducted successful campaigns against 
the tribes of Aquitaine in south-western Gaul. In order to secure his 
military position and demonstrate the strength of Roman power, he 
crossed the Rhine in 55 Bc and entered the territory of the Ubii, who 
were allied to Rome. Shortly afterwards he set out on his first 
expedition to Britain. In 54 Bc he sailed to Britain for the second time 
and achieved the formal subjugation of the prince Cassivellaunus, 
but a little later a serious rebellion broke out in northern Gaul. Led 
by their prince Ambiorix, the Eburones destroyed the one and a half 
legions — at that point about one fifth of Caesar’s army — who were 
stationed on their territory. In 53 Bc Caesar completed the bloody 
suppression of the rebellion, almost wiped out the leadership of the 
Eburones and, following successful battles against the Treveri, 
crossed the Rhine again in the area of the Neuwied Basin. 

In 52 Bc the last general uprising of the peoples of Gaul broke out. 
It began with the murder of Roman citizens in Cenabum, the modern 
Orléans. The Gauls were led by Vercingetorix, of the Arverni, who 
sought to deny the Roman armies their logistical base by means of a 
scorched-earth policy. After the loss to the Romans of the fiercely 
defended oppidum of Avaricum, Vercingetorix withdrew to his home 
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town of Gergovia, inflicted a severe defeat upon the attacking 
Romans and forced Caesar to retreat. A little later, however, 
Vercingetorix and his army were trapped in the oppidum of Alesia 
(on Mont Auxois, near the modern Alise-Sainte-Reine) and, after 
several unsuccessful attempts to break out, were compelled to 
surrender to Caesar’s troops. In 51 BC, the seizure of Uxellodunum 
marked the fall of the last bastion of resistance to the Romans. 
Vercingetorix was held in captivity for six years, and then paraded by 
Caesar through Rome in 46 Bc, and he is thought to have been 
executed shortly afterwards.** 

After putting down the last large Gaulish rebellion, Caesar 
established a number of colonies which served to consolidate Roman 
authority and provide allocations of land to his soldiers. One year 
after Caesar’s death, and still acting on his orders, the proconsul of 
Gallia Transalpina founded the colony of Lugudunum, the modern 
Lyons, at the confluence of the Rhone and the Sadne, which would 
later develop into the political and economic hub of Gaul. In 40 Bc 
Gaul came under the rule of Octavian, later called Augustus Caesar, 
whose proconsul Marcus Agrippa settled Germanic tribes such as the 
Ubii on Gaulish territory in order to secure the Rhine as a border. 
Following mixed successes in battles against rebellious Gauls and 
marauding Germani, the territorial reorganisation of the regions 
conquered by Caesar ensued in 27 Bc, with these regions now divided 
into three imperial provinces: Aquitania, Lugdunensis and Belgica. 
With the subsequent development of communications and the 
economy of Gaul, the era of Gallo-Roman civilisation began. This 
civilisation — the last branch of mainland Celtic culture — came to an 
end in the late classical period, following the encroachment of 
Germanic tribes. Before looking more closely at the history of Gaul 
under Roman domination, we shall turn our attention from central 
Europe to the Iberian peninsula, northern Italy and Asia Minor, the 
most important peripheral zones of Celtic culture in ancient times. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Celts of Iberia 


BEYOND THE PILLARS OF HERCULES: THE 
EVIDENCE OF CLASSICAL ETHNOGRAPHY 


The modern perception of the ‘Celtic’ character of Gaulish culture is 
founded principally on the testimony of the classical authors and the 
remarkable unity of central European La Tene art, while our picture 
of ‘Celtic’ Ireland and ‘Celtic’ Britain (as will be shown in later 
chapters) rests primarily on linguistic continuity. Matters are dif- 
ferent, however, in the Iberian peninsula. Here La Téne ornamenta- 
tion and iconography play hardly any part, and the Celtic tongue of a 
large part of the population died out in ancient times and survives 
only in inscriptions and isolated words of Spanish, Catalan, Portu- 
guese and Basque. All the more valuable, then, are the numerous 
references in the works of the classical authors, who coined the 
collective designation ‘Celtiberians’ (Latin Ce/tiberi), still in use 
today, for the Celtic inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula.’ 

The oldest report on the Celtic tribes of the western limit of Europe 
is taken to be that by the Latin poet Avienus, whose account of the 
Spanish and Gaulish coast (Ora maritima), written in the fourth century 
AD, is based at least partly on ancient Greek sources from the sixth 
centuryBc. A precise separation of this oldest layer from later insertions 
and accretions is difficult, however, and the Celtic origin of several of 
the names of peoples mentioned by Avienus is highly debatable.* We 
are on surer ground in the fifth centuryBc with Herodotus (Histories 2, 
33), who, in his description of Egypt, points to the (supposed) parallel 
courses of the Nile and the Danube, remarking: 


The Ister (the Danube), beginning in the land of the Celts 
and the city of Pyrene, flows through the middle of Europe, 
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which it divides. The Celts live beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules and border on the Cynetes, who are the 
westernmost inhabitants of Europe. 


His sources were, no doubt, the reports of Greek traders and 
seafarers, who had passed through the Straits of Gibraltar (which 
they called the Pillars of Hercules) on their way to the ‘tin islands’ of 
Britain, and visited the town of Tartessos, an important trading 
centre at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. 
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Map 2: The Iberian peninsula in the classical period 


Since the Carthaginians, in about 530 BC, after their victory in the 
sea battle of Alalia off Corsica, had denied the Greeks passage 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, Herodotus’s report must be based 
on records from the first half of the sixth century Bc at the latest (see 
Fischer 1972). According to later sources, the Cynetes lived in 
southern Portugal, in what is now the Algarve, and the name Pyrene 
was used by Aristotle to mean the Pyrenees. At another point 
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(Histories 1, 163), Herodotus refers to a king of Tartessos and friend 
of the Greeks called Arganthonios, which may be derived from a 
Celtic word for silver (Old Irish argat, Welsh arian). 

The Celts appear as an important race in the mid-fourth century 
BC in the writings of the historian Ephorus of Cyme, who devoted 
to them a special ethnographic description which survives in 
quotations (see Dobesch 1995, 28-30). He places the Celts in the 
extreme west of the known world, while attributing all of the east to 
the Indians, the south to the Ethiopians, and the north to the 
Scythians. Apart from describing them favourably as ‘friends of the 
Greeks’, Ephorus also recounts certain of their peculiarities, of 
which the classical ethnographers were fond. These included 
imposing punishments on young men if they exceeded a certain 
waist-size, or going to fight the waves of the sea with weapons in 
hand. An exhaustive geographical account of the Iberian peninsula 
was given in the mid-second century Bc by the historian Polybius in 
his forty-volume history of the universe. The surviving fragments of 
Book 34 show that this work dealt with both matters of geography 
and natural history, such as the land area, the movement of the 
tides, and the population of the peninsula and the Iberian mines, 
made famous earlier by Cato the Elder. In about too Bc Artemi- 
dorus of Ephesus published his geography of the west, although 
surviving fragments seem to indicate that this comprised primarily 
an exact description of the coastline with few facts about the interior 
and its inhabitants. 

Posidonius visited the Iberian peninsula at the beginning of the 
first century BC and turned his first-hand knowledge to account in his 
book about the seas of the world and in his sequel to Polybius’s 
history (see Malitz 1983, 96-134). As the quotations passed on mainly 
by Diodorus Siculus and Strabo show, this philosopher, ethno- 
grapher and scientist of manifold interests dealt in his book not 
only with the world of plants and animals, natural resources and 
particular features of tidal movements, but also with the customs and 
practices of the Celtiberian people. According to Diodorus, in earlier 
times the Celts and the Iberians had been enemies but had later come 
to terms, shared the lands they once fought over and ultimately, 
having intermingled, accepted the name ‘Celtiberian’. Diodorus also 
praises the hospitality of the Celtiberians, the strength and endur- 
ance of their horsemen and foot-soldiers, and the high quality of their 
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iron weaponry. He mentions as one of their odder features the 
practice of using urine to wash in and clean their teeth (Historical 
Library 5, 33, 1-5 and 34, 1-2). 

From the classical sources we learn that the Celtiberians were 
divided into numerous tribes, including the Belli, with their im- 
portant settlement of Segeda in the valley of the Jalon; the Arevaci, 
with their capital of Numantia in the upper Duero basin, in the 
western part of the modern province of Soria; the Pelendones in the 
area between the Duero and the Moncayo; and the Berones on the 
upper Ebro in the locality of Briones, which was named after them. 

All these tribes first impinged upon the consciousness of the 
Romans in the first half of the second century Bc when the Romans 
were seeking to bolster their power in the region, after the defeat of 
Hannibal in the Second Punic War and the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians from Spain. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR NUMANTIA: ROME’S WARS 
AGAINST THE CELTIBERIANS 


In 209 Bc the Romans had occupied Carthago Nova (now Carta- 
gena), which had been founded twelve years earlier, and in 201 BC, 
the Carthaginians were compelled to surrender all their Spanish 
possessions in a peace treaty with Rome. In 180 Bc, the proconsul of 
the province of Hispania Citerior, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, 
conquered several Celtic settlements, exacted tribute from the 
defeated tribes and forbade them to establish new fortified settle- 
ments. In 154 BC the Belli built a large wall round their capital of 
Segeda, in defiance of the agreement, and this led to war with 
Rome, involving not only those tribes generally termed Celtiberian, 
but also the neighbouring Vaccaei in the central Duero valley, the 
Vettones between the Tagus and the Duero, and the Lusitani. In 
151 BC the Roman praetor Servius Sulpicius Galba was beaten by 
the Lusitani, but a year later he achieved their voluntary sub- 
jugation. Defying all agreements, Sulpicius Galba exploited his 
advantage to carry out a bloodbath among the defenceless Lusitani 
and sell the survivors into slavery. Thanks to his considerable 
wealth, he was able to thwart an attempt to put him on trial in 
Rome. One of the Lusitani who managed to escape was Viriatus, 
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who in 147 BC took command in a war against the Romans and 
achieved significant military successes using a flexible guerilla 
strategy. In 147 Bc he seized the valley of the Guadalquivir and 
dealt the Romans several severe defeats, and in 140 Bc he forced the 
Roman proconsul Quintus Fabius Maximus Servilianus to capitu- 
late. A year later, however, the peace treaty which endorsed Viriatus 
as ruler of the conquered regions of southern Spain and declared 
him ‘a friend of the Roman people’ (amicus populi Romani) was 
pronounced null and void by the Roman senate. After renewed 
fighting, Viriatus was murdered in the same year by his own 
countrymen at the instigation of the Roman proconsul Quintus 
Servilius Caepio. As a result, the leadership of the Celtiberian 
resistance to the Romans passed to the Arevaci, who had taken in 
the fugitive Belli from Segeda in 154 Bc. Their eastern outpost of 
Numantia, at the confluence of the Duero and the Merdancho on 
the plain of Old Castile, became the focus and the embodiment of 
this resistance, and this ended only in 133 Bc when Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus seized and destroyed Nu- 
mantia after a siege lasting several months. 

After the fall of Numantia, the will of the Celtiberian tribes to 
resist was broken, although in the first two decades of the first 
century BC there was further conflict under the Roman proconsul 
Titus Didius and his successor Quintus Valerius Flaccus. Gradually, 
however, the town-like settlements were Romanised and Latin 
speech and writing steadily spread. In the years 80 to 71 Bc, the 
whole region became deeply involved when the Lusitani again rose 
against the Romans, led by Sertorius, a former officer of the Roman 
equestrian order. In the first years of this war, Sertorius repeatedly 
achieved military successes against the Roman proconsuls Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus and Marcus Domitius Calvinus, thanks to his use 
of native guerilla tactics. After Pompey took command in Spain in 77 
BC, Sertorius inflicted some heavy defeats on him, but from 75 
BC, in spite of an alliance with King Mithridates VI of Pontus, 
Sertorius was increasingly forced onto the defensive. He was mur- 
dered by his own followers in 72 Bc, and Pompey won the war just 
one year later. Between 29 and 19 Bc Augustus’s victories over the 
Astures and Cantabri in the region north of the Duero completed the 
subjugation of the Iberian peninsula. 
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CELTIBERIAN, IBERIAN, BASQUE: THE PRE- 
ROMAN LANGUAGES OF SPAIN 


Well into the first half of the twentieth century it was thought that 
the language of the pre-Roman population of Spain was an early form 
of Basque. Only after the end of World War II did the understanding 
take root that Basque was not a descendant of the language of the old 
Iberians and that two completely different languages were in use in 
the early inscriptions on the peninsula: the non-Indo-European 
Iberian and an ancient form of Celtic.? On the basis of the classical 
term for the people, ‘Celtiberians’, the same name was applied to 
their language. However, the evidence of personal and place names 
shows that this language was used in an area far wider than the 
territory of the tribes called ‘Celtiberian’, for example in Asturias 
and Cantabria. 

To write the Celtiberian inscriptions, some use was made of the 
Iberian syllabic script, which was widespread in the south of the 
country, as well as of the Latin alphabet, which was usual in Roman 
garrisons and administrative centres. All Celtiberian inscriptions 
date approximately from the period between 180 and 50 BC, so 
the tradition begins only with the appearance of the Romans in 
the region and — unlike in Gaul — comes to an end before the imperial 
period. The most significant Celtiberian epigraphic evidence in- 
cludes the large rock inscription in Latin script at Pefalba de 
Villastar in the province of Teruel, which is generally taken to be 
a dedication to the god Lugus, and the first bronze tablet from 
Botorrita, discovered in 1970 during excavations at the ancient 
locality of Contrebia Belaisca, south of Saragossa. This latter is 
written in Iberian script and much of its meaning is still in dispute. 
In 1992 a second bronze tablet, also in the Iberian script and 
containing mainly personal names, was unearthed in Botorrita. 
The so-called Lusitanian inscriptions in the west of the peninsula 
are also noteworthy. These are thought to show either a particularly 
ancient form of Celtic or another Indo-European tongue influenced 
by Celtic. The best known Lusitanian linguistic monument is the 
rock inscription at Cabego das Fraguas near Guarda in Portugal, 
which is believed to refer to a threefold animal sacrifice of the Roman 
suovetaurilia type. 
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When and how the Celtic language reached the Iberian peninsula 
and spread across it is largely unknown. Older studies in prehistory 
posited an earlier ‘Indo-European’ migration in the second millen- 
nium BC and a later ‘Celtic’ migration in the first half of the first 
millennium Bc, in which the influx of Celtic settlers was linked with 
the expansion of the Urnfield culture. However, a contrary view now 
prevails: that the expansion of the Urnfield culture as a new form of 
burial should not be seen as constituting evidence of a migration, and 
therefore does not permit us to draw any conclusions regarding 
the introduction of a new language into the peninsula. In fact the 
whole region is characterised by a strikingly unified native cultural 
landscape, and the archaeological deposits in the Celtic-speaking 
territories can rarely be interpreted as new developments with 
recognisable origins north of the Pyrenees. To what extent Celtiber- 
ian owes its spread to the assimilation of a pre-Celtic population, and 
to what extent it should be attributed to the influx of Celtic-speaking 
newcomers can hardly be determined given the present state of our 
knowledge. A similar problem may be seen in the case of the Celts of 
northern Italy, where the results of modern research in archaeology 
and comparative linguistics and the statements of the classical 
historians all illuminate different aspects of a complex historical 
process. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Celts in Northern Italy 


FROM THE GOLASECCA CULTURE TO LA TENE: 
THE EVIDENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


When the International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistorical 
Archaeology met in Bologna in 1871, the participants went on an 
excursion to the diggings at the Etruscan town of Marzabotto, south 
of Bologna. The similarity between certain of the grave goods and 
some hoards found in Switzerland and Champagne led the French 
scholar of prehistory Gabriel de Mortillet to link the Marzabotto 
graves with the incursion of Celtic peoples into Italy, recorded by the 
classical historians, towards the end of the fifth century Bc and the 
beginning of the fourth. After over a century of intensive excavation 
in the regions south and north of the Alps, modern archaeology has 
confirmed the close relations — first noted at Marzabotto — that 
existed between the Celtic peoples of ‘Gaul this side of the Alps’ 
(Gallia cisalpina) and ‘Gaul beyond the Alps’ (Gallia transalpina) 
before the Romanisation of northern Italy in the third and second 
centuries Bc. The deposits, far more than the classical writings, point 
to a complex relationship of co-operation and cohabitation between 
the Celts, the Etruscans, the Liguri and the Veneti and their 
respective cultures. Of particular note is the so-called Golasecca 
culture in the northern Italian lakes region north of Milan. The 
bearers of this culture clearly exercised an intermediary function 
between the Mediterranean south and the Celtic north, owing to 
their control of long-distance communication routes over the Alpine 
passes of St Bernard and St Gotthard.* 

The study of the Golasecca culture, named after the site of some 
finds close to the southern end of Lake Maggiore, began in about 
1870, but for a long time no consensus could be reached regarding 
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the ethnic attribution of the deposits. Some researchers regarded 
the bearers of the Golasecca culture as Celts, while others opted for 
the Liguri or assumed a mixed ‘Celtoligurian’ population, falling 
back on an expression used in classical ethnography. New excava- 
tions and studies of older finds showed that inscriptions in a Celtic 
tongue, the so-called Lepontic, were made near Lake Como as early 
as the sixth and fifth centuries Bc. But the question of when and 
how its speakers came to this region is one on which opinions differ 
to this day. In the territory of the Golasecca culture, fibulae of a 
kind typical of central European West Hallstatt culture occur as 
early as 600 Bc. It might therefore appear at first sight that these 
finds confirm Livy’s statement dating a first migration of Celtic 
peoples to Italy early in the sixth century Bc (History of Rome 5, 34). 
However, we should bear in mind that Livy’s account is not 
supported by other documentary sources, and that the archaeolo- 
gical data do not suggest an influx of newcomers at the turn of the 
sixth century BC. Instead, the archaeologists have pointed out that 
the characteristic features of Golasecca culture can be traced back to 
the thirteenth century Bc without any significant interruption. Only 
at this period, the beginning of the so-called Canegrate culture in 
pottery and metal-working, can we identify innovations of any 
importance that have Transalpine counterparts and point to close 
relations between the two regions. In the centuries that followed, 
the Golasecca culture turned increasingly towards the culture of its 
southern neighbours, while also serving as an intermediary between 
the Mediterranean world and the regions north of the Alps, 
following the increase in Etruscan trade with the north from the 
eighth century Bc. This is demonstrated by numerous artefacts 
exported from the Etruscan trading centres of Vetulonia and Felsina 
(later Bologna) to the territory of both the Golasecca and the West 
Hallstatt cultures. We may assume that in addition to finished 
products, raw materials such as amber, coral and tin and comes- 
tibles such as wine, oil and salt were also traded. 

As in the Iberian peninsula, we cannot precisely determine to what 
extent the spread of the Celtic language in the region of the northern 
Italian lakes results from a process of assimilation, or to what extent 
this may be attributed to the immigration of Celtic-speaking people. 
In either case it is noteworthy that individual finds, such as the parts 
of a sword-belt, show the presence of Celtic outsiders in northern 
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Italy as early as the fifth century Bc, although nothing more can be 
deduced about their activities or their relations with the native 
population. While it is possible that we are dealing with members 
of marauding warrior bands who had crossed the Alps on their own 
initiative, they may equally well have been enlisted mercenaries. The 
great Celtic migrations of about 400 BC, archaeologically attested by 
the products of La Teéne crafts, apparently formed only the culmina- 
tion of a complex and much longer process of infiltration that 
probably began centuries earlier. 


CELTS, ETRUSCANS AND ROMANS: THE 
LITERARY EVIDENCE 


The Celtic-speaking population of northern Italy before the fourth 
century BC is known to us only from archaeological hoards and a few 
inscriptions, but from the subsequent period there is literary evi- 
dence of several large tribes, most of whose names are also recorded 
from the Celtic regions north of the Alps. At the southern limit lived 
the Senones, whose territory lay on the east coast of Italy between the 
Utens (Uso) and the Aesis (Esino). In Gaul itself their name first 
occurs in Caesar’s accounts, in which the Senones lived south of the 
Belgae, between the middle Loire and the Seine. The Senones who 
migrated to Italy are known from archaeological evidence at the 
burial grounds of Montefortino d’Arcevia and Santa Paolina di 
Filottrano, and from the richly furnished warrior tomb at Moscano 
di Fabriano in the upper Esino valley. The Adriatic coast between 
the mouth of the Po and the Apennines, according to Polybius and 
Livy, was inhabited by the Lingones. This name, which endures to 
this day in the name of the town of Langres, appears in Caesar’s work 
as the name of a tribe in the region between the Senones and the 
Sequani. To the west of the Italian Lingones dwelt the Boti, whose 
territory extended from Bononia (previously the Etruscan Felsina, 
and now Bologna), to Mutina (Modena) and Parma, and was 
bounded in the north by the Po. North of the Po, between the 
rivers Oglio and Adige, lived the Cenomani, with their centres at 
Brixia (Brescia) and Verona, and west of the Cenomani were the 
Insubres, with their capital of Mediolanum. While the name of the 
Insubres is known only from Italy, that of the Cenomani also occurs 
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in Gaul as the name of a tribe in the region of the modern Maine, 
between the Loire and the Seine. 

In about 390 BC, a few years after expelling the Etruscans from the 
plain of the Po, the Celts pushed west against Rome from the 
territory of the Senones, defeated a Roman army on the Allia and 
seized the city on the Tiber. According to the heavily embroidered 
later tradition, the Romans succeeded in defending the Capitoline 
Hill against all assaults and buying the withdrawal of the besieging 
Celts by paying a huge ransom. After this the Celts continued to play 
an important role in conflicts within Italy, for example as allies of the 
tyrant Dionysius I of Syracuse, who, after conquering the region in 
386 BC, asserted his influence in the area of the northern Adriatic and 
established bases in Ancona and the Dalmatian islands. Of the 
military conflicts with Rome, the later Roman historians recounted 
a number of legendary episodes. Livy, for example, writes that in 
about 360Bc the Roman Titus Manlius Imperiosus, after triumphing 
in single combat against a Celtic warrior, cut off the head of his 
vanquished foe, put on his twisted neck-ring (Latin torques) and thus 
received the nickname Torquatus (History of Rome 6, 42, 5). Livy 
also tells how Marcus Valerius was able to defeat a physically 
superior Celtic warrior in single combat, with the aid of a raven 
that landed on his helmet, and on the strength of this received the 
epithet Corvus (History of Rome 7, 26, 1-5). 

In 295 Bc the Senones, who were in alliance with the Umbrians, 
Samnites and Etruscans, were beaten for the first time by the 
Romans near the Umbrian town of Sentinum. In 285 Bc they enjoyed 
greater success against a Roman army, with a successful assault on 
the town of Arretium (Arezzo), which was allied to Rome, but they 
then suffered a decisive defeat at Roman hands the following year, 
and the Romans proceeded to found the colonies of Sena Gallica 
(Senigallia) and Arminium (Rimini) on the Adriatic coast north of 
Ancona in 283 and 268 Bc. In 283 Bc at Lake Vadimone, near 
Bomarzo, the Romans retained the upper hand over the combined 
Etruscans and Boi, who were forced to sue for peace. Soon after the 
end of the First Punic War (264-241 BC), new tensions developed 
between the Roman Republic and its Celtic neighbours. In 232 Bc 
Rome annexed the territory of the Senones, parcelling it out to 
citizens of Rome by drawing lots, and this prompted the Boii and 
Insubres to form an alliance against the Romans, who, for their part, 
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formed their own alliance with the Veneti, the Samnites, the 
Etruscans and the Cenomani. In 225 Bc the Boii and Insubres 
suffered a crushing defeat at the town of Telamon in Etruria, and 
a year later the Boii submitted to Rome. In 222 Bc, at the battle of 
Clastidium (Casteggio), the Romans again routed the Insubres, 
seized their capital of Mediolanum, and in 218 Bc founded the 
colonies of Placentia (Piacenza) and Cremona on Celtic territory. 

When the Second Punic War (218-201 Bc) broke out, Celtiberians 
fought alongside the Boii and Insubres in the army of the Cartha- 
ginian commander Hannibal, who, after crossing the Alps, defeated 
the Romans in three battles, on the Trebbia (218 Bc), on Lake 
Trasimeno (217 BC) and at Cannae (216 Bc). However, with the 
Romans’ recapture of Carthago Nova (209 Bc), their victory over 
Hannibal’s brother Hasdrubal near Sena Gallica (207 Bc), and 
Hannibal’s recall to Carthage (203 Bc), the fortunes of war changed 
to favour the Romans. After the final defeat of the Carthaginians at 
Zama (202 BC), they moved decisively against the Celts of northern 
Italy. In the years 197-194 Bc they struck at the Insubres and in 193 
BC at the Boii, and the vanquished remnants then fled Italy and 
settled in Bohemia, which later took its name from them (Latin 
Boiohaemum). In 190-189 Bc, with the dispatch of more colonists to 
Placentia and Cremona and the establishment of a new colony in 
Bononia, the Romans laid the foundations for a lasting Romanisation 
of the Celtic territories of northern Italy. 


GAULISH AND LEPONTIC: THE CELTIC 
INSCRIPTIONS OF NORTHERN ITALY 


Apart from the Celtic place names and personal names which Greek 
and Latin literature has preserved, the language of the Celts of 
northern Italy is known from a number of brief inscriptions, in which 
comparative linguists distinguish a Lepontic group and a Gaulish 
group.* Both the Lepontic and Gaulish inscriptions are written in a 
form of north Etruscan script, the so-called Lugano alphabet. But 
whereas the Lepontic inscriptions from the region of the northern 
Italian lakes begin in the sixth or fifth centuries BC, the oldest Gaulish 
inscriptions are from the period after 400 Bc, after the Celts had 
driven the Etruscans out of the plain of the Po. Some of the problems 
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which these inscriptions still pose for researchers may be illustrated 
by the following examples. 

This inscription on a vessel from Ornavasso, referring to a burial 
offering, is one of the latest samples of Lepontic, from the second or 
first century BC (see Lambert 1994, 21 and Solinas 1995, no. 128): 


laTumarui: saPsuTai: Pe: 
uinom: nasom 


To Latumaros and Sapsuta; 
wine from Naxos 


Here -wi and -ai can easily be recognised as the Celtic equivalents 
of the Latin dative endings -o (masculine) and -ae (feminine); the 
element -pe, meaning ‘and’, corresponds to the Latin -que (Greek te, 
Sanskrit -ca, found in Celtiberian in the form -cue); and the Celtic 
word uinom for wine is borrowed from the Latin vinum (Irish fin, 
Welsh gwin). However, the following stone inscription from Vergi- 
ate, thought to date from the beginning of the fifth century BC, is 
much less clear (see Lambert 1994, 21 and Solinas 1995, no. 119): 


PelKui: Pruiam: Teu: KariTe: i80s: KaliTe: Palam 


In this case it is clear that the first four and the last three of the total 
of seven words form two phrases of parallel structure. In the first, the 
subject is the noun Tew, and in the second the pronoun sos is the 
subject. KariTe and KaliTe function as verbs, while the two nouns 
Pruiam and Palam (whose ending corresponds to the Latin accusa- 
tive in -m) stand as direct objects of the two verbs. In Pe/Kui we can 
recognise the dative of the personal name Pe/Kos (probably pro- 
nounced Be/gos), while in Teu the personal name Devi can be 
discerned (from an older form Deivd). (The spelling of these two 
words illustrates a typical feature of the Lugano alphabet: it makes no 
distinction between the voiceless consonants p, ¢, and & and their 
voiced counterparts b, d, and g.) However, both verbs and both direct 
objects lack any plausible etymology, so the meaning of the sentence 
remains obscure. 

By contrast, the two large Gaulish inscriptions in stone at Todi 
and Vercelli are easier to understand since a Latin translation is 
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supplied. The inscription found at Todi in Umbria in 1839 consists 
of a single sentence, not fully preserved in its Latin version, saying: 
‘Coisis, the son of Drutos, built the tomb of his brother Ategnatos, 
the son of Drutos’ (see Lambert 1994, 74-6). 


[ATEGNATELDRVTELF.] 
... COISIS 
DRVTELF.FRATER 

EIVS 

MINIMVS.LOCAV- 
IT.ET.STATVIT 


ATEKNATI.TRUT- 
IKNI.KARNITU 
ARTUAS KOISIS.T- 
RUTIKNOS 


As a comparison of the versions shows, the Latin sentence is fuller 
than the Gaulish. The single verb karnitu in the Gaulish is matched 
by two Latin verbs, /ocavit et statuit, and the description of Coisis as 
younger brother of the deceased Ategnatos (frater eius minimus) does 
not appear at all in the Gaulish. The rendering of the Latin 
expression Druti f(ilius) by Drutiknos is typically Celtic. The ele- 
ment -cno- also serves to indicate the name of a person’s father. Thus, 
besides the god Taranus, we can recognise his son by the name of 
Taranucnos, and in a dedication found in 1894 in Genouilly the 
names of a father and son occur side by side as Aneuno(s) Oclicno(s), 
‘Aneunos, son of Oclos’, and Lugurix Aneunicno(s), ‘Lugurix, son of 
Aneunos’ (see Lambert 1994, 86-7 and 94). The verb karnitu in the 
inscription cited above may be derived from the Celtic word that 
denotes a heap of stones in Irish and Scots Gaelic, in the form carn, 
and has been borrowed into English as cairn. 

A longer Latin text with a shorter Gaulish rendering also appears 
in an inscription from Vercelli found in 1960 in a gravel pit on the 
bank of the Sesia (see Lambert 1994, 76-9 and Ch. Peyre in Verger 
2000, 155-206). It had been carved into a block of stone measuring 
1.5 metres by about seventy centimetres, which had probably served 
as one of four such stones marking the limits of an area of a sacred 
site. The longer and better preserved text in Latin reads: 
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FINIS 

CAMPO.QVEM 
DEDIT.ACISIVS 
ARGANTOCOMATER- 
ECVS.COMVNEM 
DEIS.ET.HOMINIB- 
VS.ITA VTI LAPIDES 
ILSTATVTI SVNT 


End 

Of the field which 

Acisios 

Argantocomaterecos 

Donated to be the shared property 
Of gods and men, 

Where four stones 

Have been placed. 


From the perspective of cultural and religious history, the translation 
of the Latin expression communem deis et hominibus by the compound 
adjective devogdonion, ‘belonging to gods and men’, is of particular 
interest, as it contains the old Celtic words for ‘god’ (devos, whence 
Irish dia and Welsh dum) and ‘man’ (gdonios, whence Irish duine and 
Welsh dyn) in their oldest surviving forms. Here we may note that 
Celtic gdonios is related to Greek chthon, so the Celts, like the Romans 
and Germans, described men as ‘earthly’ (compare Gothic guma and 
Latin homo ‘man’, and Latin Aumus ‘earth’). The fact that the 
adjective dévogdonios has been attested nowhere else, and was 
completely unknown until the chance discovery of the inscription 
at Vercelli, clearly shows the extent to which our knowledge of the 
Celtic world is dependent on the current state of research. Some 
major surprises may yet await us in the soil of the once-Celtic- 
speaking regions. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Celts in Asia Minor 


MERCENARIES AND SETTLERS: THE HISTORY 
OF THE GALATIANS 


While the beginnings of the Celtiberians and the Celtic inhabitants of 
northern Italy are lost in the twilight of prehistory, the movement of 
the Celts into their easternmost areas of settlement on the Anatolian 
plain lies exposed to the clear light of Hellenistic historiography.’ 
The history of the Galatians (as the Celtic inhabitants of Asia Minor 
are known in modern usage, as distinct from that of classical 
antiquity) begins soon after the establishment of the kingdom of 
Bithynia in north-western Asia Minor at the beginning of the third 
century Bc. After the death of the founder of the kingdom in 280 Bc, 
his eldest son and successor Nicomedes I invited Celtic mercenaries 
into the country to join in the struggle against his younger brother 
Zipoetes. After the defeat and execution of Zipoetes in 277 BC, these 
mercenaries first lingered restlessly in the regions bordering on 
Bithynia, but gradually settled down. According to the classical 
sources, the Celts of Asia Minor were divided into three tribes: 
the Tolistoagii, the Tectosages and the Trocmi. The Tolistoagii, 
whose name also appears in the form Tolistobogii, settled in the west, 
near Pessinus and Gordium, while the Tectosages settled in the 
central area around Ancyra (Ankara), and the Trocmi in the east on 
the right bank of the River Halys (the modern Kizil Irmak near 
Tavium). Each of the three tribes was divided into four territories, 
known as tetrarchies, each ruled by a tetrarch (tétrarchos), a judge 
(dikastes) and a commander of the army (stratophylax), with two 
assistants (hypostratophylakes). The twelve tetrarchs together had a 
‘council of 300’, which assembled in a site known as a drunémeton. 
For the political offices and functions of the Galatian tribes, only the 
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Greek names have come down to us, but the term drunémeton, passed 
on by Strabo (Geography 12,5, 1), evidently stands for a Celtic word 
meaning an ‘oak sanctuary’ (in the sense of a sacred grove). Here we 
may note that the element dru- ‘oak’ also figures in the name of the 
‘oak-knowing’ Druids, but the classical sources contain no reference 
whatever to any Galatian Druids. Whether their existence in Asia 
Minor may be assumed nonetheless is not clear (see Schmidt 1994, 
26). 

As mercenaries in the service of the Hellenistic rulers, the 
Galatians again played a vital role after a decisive defeat by King 
Antiochus I of Syria in the so-called ‘elephant battle’ in 275 Bc. In 
about 250 Bc, Ziaelas, a son of King Nicomedes I, conquered a large 
part of the kingdom of Bithynia with the help of the Tolistobogii; in 
about 240Bc King Antiochus Hierax, with Galatian support, defeated 
his elder brother and rival Seleucos II at Ancyra, and in 217Bc King 
Ptolemy IV of Egypt defeated King Antiochus III of Syria with the 
support of Celtic auxiliaries. Under Antiochus II (261—246 Bc), a 
“Celtic tax’ was levied as tribute on the Galatians, but King Attalus I 
of Pergamum (241-197 BC) refused to pay it. In a battle near the 
source of the Caice (now Bakir Cay) close to Pergamum, he routed 
the Galatians and as a result received the honorific title soter, or 
‘saviour’. Attalus I then brought the Celtic tribe known as the 
Aegosages from Thrace to Greece and settled them on the Helle- 
spont. 

After Antiochus III of Syria had conquered more areas of Asia 
Minor in the first decade of the second century Bc, and had also 
dominated Thrace after crossing the Hellespont, the Romans 
intervened to protect the Greek towns of Asia Minor. In 190 BC 
Antiochus was beaten at the battle of Magnesia, and in 188 Bc he 
renounced all his conquests in Asia Minor in the Treaty of Apamea. 
Since the Galatians had also fought the Romans at Magnesia, the 
Roman supreme commander, Gnaeus Manlius Vulso, launched a 
punitive expedition against them. During this expedition the main 
strongholds of the Tolistobogii on Olympus and of the Tectosages 
and Trocmi on Mount Magaba, east of Ancyra, were stormed by the 
Romans, and large numbers of Galatians perished or were sold into 
slavery. The main beneficiary of the peace of Apamea was Eumenes 
II of Pergamum, who received almost the whole of Seleucid Asia 
Minor. Again, he gained the upper hand in the war that followed 
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against the Galatians, who were allied with Prusias I of Bithynia and 
Pharnaces I of Pontus, and he celebrated his successes in about 180 
BC by building an altar to Zeus in Pergamum. 

In 133 BC, by an instruction in the will of the last King Attalus ITI, 
the empire of Pergamum became a possession of Rome and was made 
the province of Asia in 129 Bc. In the conflict between the Romans 
and King Mithridates VI of Pontus, the Galatians first joined with 
the Romans, but then recognised the superiority of Mithridates and 
gave many hostages from among the tetrarch nobility. After the first 
significant Roman victory at Chaironeia, Mithridates had a large part 
of the Galatian nobility put to death, but then had to formally 
relinquish Galatia in the peace of Dardanos in 85 Bc. After the death 
of Mithridates in 63 Bc, Pompey placed each of the three Galatian 
tribes under the rule of a single tetrarch as part of the new political 
order in Asia Minor. Deiotarus, who in 86 Bc had escaped Mithri- 
dates’s purge and supported all the Roman commanders against the 
king of Pontus, continued to rule over the Tolistobogii, while his son- 
in-law Brogitarus received dominion over the Trocmi and Castor 
Tarcondarius became tetrarch of the Tectosages. After the death of 
Brogitarus, the Roman senate granted the tetrarchy of the Trocmi to 
Deiotarus in 52 Bc, and he ruled the whole of Galatia after the 
assassination of the tetrarch Castor in 44 or 40 Bc. After Deiotarus’s 
death, his grandson Castor succeeded him, and he in turn was 
succeeded in 36 Bc by his erstwhile record-keeper Amyntas, who 
since 39BC had ruled the kingdom of Pisidia in the area of the western 
foothills of the Taurus Mountains. When Amyntas was killed in 
battle against a Pisidian mountain tribe in 25 Bc, Augustus made the 
Galatian client state a Roman province. 


GALATIAN NAMES: THE CELTIC LINGUISTIC 
HERITAGE IN GREEK RECORDS 


With the incorporation of the Galatian state into the Roman empire, 
Augustus had laid the foundations for the complete Romanisation of 
the Galatians. One of the foremost features of the Galatian culture, 
which survived into the late classical period, according to the 
documentary and literary evidence, is its Celtic language (see 
Schmidt 2001 and Freeman 2001). As might be expected, given 
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the central European origin of the Galatian tribes, we are dealing 
here not with an independent member of the mainland Celtic family, 
as in the case of Celtiberian in the Iberian peninsula and Lepontic in 
northern Italy, but rather with a variant of Gaulish. Unlike Gaul, 
however, Asia Minor has as yet yielded no inscriptions with con- 
tinuous text in Celtic, so our knowledge of Galatian rests above all on 
names and isolated loan-words in Greek, and less frequently Latin, 
texts. The compound personal names of the Galatian nobility display 
a striking similarity to Gaulish compound personal names, which are 
known to us in great numbers from inscriptions and literary sources.” 

Of the Galatian personal names which have already occurred, 
Deiotaros and Brogitaros should be mentioned first, although their 
meaning remains unclear. The second element -taros may represent 
the Celtic word for ‘bull’ (Gaulish tarvos, Welsh tarm), while the first 
element Deio- may be connected to the word for ‘god’ (Gaulish dévos, 
Irish dia, Welsh dum). The component brogi- is clearly the Celtic 
equivalent of English march and German Mark in the sense of 
‘boundary, borderland’ (Irish bru(i)g, Welsh bro). It appears in the 
name the Welsh have for themselves, Cymry (from kombrogi), as well 
as in the Gallic tribal names Allobroges and Nitiobroges, which, 
according to the meaning of their components, mean respectively 
‘those living in foreign parts’ (compare the Germanic runic inscrip- 
tion aljamarkiR, ‘foreigner’) and ‘those living in their own territory’ 
(compare Sanskrit nitya-, ‘own’). 

Also typically Celtic are the Galatian personal names ending in 
-rix (corresponding to Latin rex ‘king’), of which numerous examples 
are also attested from the Celtic regions of central and north-western 
Europe. For example, from the early imperial period we know 
Ateporix, a member of the tetrarch nobility, whose son Albiorix 
held the office of high priest in Ancyra in Tiberius’s time. While the 
name Albiorix, which is attested in southern Gaul as the name of a 
god, contains an old Celtic word for ‘world’ (Middle Welsh e/fydd, 
‘land, world’), Ateporix contains, following the emphatic prefix ate-, 
the Celtic designation for ‘horse’ (Irish ech, ‘horse’ and Welsh ebol, 
‘foal’). Here we should note that the elements -rix and -maros may 
have been interchangeable in many compounds. If A/biorix occurs as 
the name of a Galatian deity and as a personal name, the Galatian 
personal name Afeporix has an exact equivalent in the Gaulish name 
for a deity, Atepomaros. The Galatian personal names Zmertorix and 
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Zmertomaros, the first element of which appears in the name of the 
Gallo-Roman goddess Rosmerta, also show the two forms in parallel. 
The Celtic word for ‘horse’, mentioned above, which also appears in 
the name of the originally Gaulish horse-goddess Epona, is seen again 
in the names of the two tetrarchs Eporedorix and Eposognatos 
(‘friendly with horses’). The first of these was also the name of a 
noble from the Aedui tribe in Gaul during the time of Caesar. 
Between epo- and -rix, it contains the word reda, which meant a four- 
wheeled cart and also occurs in the Gallo-Roman term paraveredus. 
The latter originally meant a post-horse on a by-road (as distinct 
from veredus, a post-horse on a main route), and was borrowed in the 
early Middle Ages into German, where in the form Pferd it displaced 
the older native terms Ross (steed) and Gaul (nag). Paraveredus was 
also borrowed into Old French as palefroi, and from there passed into 
English as pal/frey. The Celtic precursor of Latin veredus is thought to 
have developed into Welsh gormydd ‘steed’, and veredus itself even 
passed via Greek into Arabic, where the word barid came to designate 
the intelligence service of the Abbasid caliphs. Of Galatian names 
ending in -rix, Gaisatorix merits special attention, since it contains 
the term ‘lancer’ (from Celtic gaisos ‘lance’). 

When the Galatian language died out we do not know, but it must 
have survived in rural areas of the Roman province, at least, into the 
third or fourth century ap. This is supported, for example, by Saint 
Jerome, who remarked that the Galatians spoke almost the same 
language as the inhabitants of Trier, although this remark was most 
probably based on an observation by the ecclesiastical writer Lac- 
tantius and not on personal experience (see Maier 1997, 124 with 
further references). 


THE DYING GAUL. THE CELTS IN CLASSICAL 
ART 


If the Celtic inhabitants of Asia Minor left behind no noteworthy 
works of art or pictorial representations of their own, their presence 
inspired Hellenistic artists to produce a number of significant images 
of them. These were to exert a decisive influence on the perception of 
the Celts in classical antiquity and beyond this in the modern era.? 

The earliest images of the Celts to come from the Mediterranean 
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cultural region are from northern Italy. They include an illustration 
of a battle between Italic and Celtic warriors on a bulbous two- 
handled vase from southern Etruria, which has been dated to the first 
quarter of the fourth century Bc. In this imperfectly preserved 
picture a total of four people may be seen: on the far right, sprawling 
on the ground, lies a naked Celt upon whom a vulture has alighted. A 
second Celt, clad in a short cloak, is riding away over him, followed 
by another naked warrior on foot. While the horseman is looking to 
his right, the Celt, armed only with his sword and shield, is looking 
back over his shoulder as he runs, seeing that he is being pursued by a 
bearded Italic warrior, also armed with a sword and shield.* A similar 
scene is shown ona stele on an Etruscan tomb at Bologna, from about 
the same period: an armoured Italic horseman with raised sword is 
leaping from right to left upon a naked Celt, also armed with a sword, 
who is taking cover, in a standing position, behind his shield (see 
colour illustration in Moscati et al. 1991, 60). 

The best known and most impressive pictorial representations of 
Celts from classical times have their origins in Asia Minor, where 
Kings Attalus and Eumenes II of Pergamum, after their victories 
over the Galatians, erected monumental, larger-than-life bronze 
statues to the vanquished. Originally placed on the acropolis of 
Pergamum, only a few figures from this group have come down to us 
in marble copies from the Roman imperial period. These include the 
celebrated ‘Dying Gaul’, which is held in the Capitoline Museum in 
Rome, and show a mortally wounded Celtic warrior slumped over his 
shield and war trumpet as he awaits his end. Another group of 
figures, now in the Terme Museum in Rome, shows a Celtic warrior 
with his wife overtaken by their pursuers after defeat in battle and 
now voluntarily choosing death rather than captivity. The man, who 
is wearing only a short, flapping cloak, is supporting his wife, as she 
sinks to the ground, with his left arm; turning his head back towards 
his pursuers, he is plunging his sword into his carotid artery with his 
right hand. 

The terracotta frieze discovered in 1896, from an Italic temple in 
Civitalba near Sassoferato probably built about the year 160 Bc after 
the Roman victories over the Boii and the Galatians, displays the 
influence of the Pergamum depictions of the Celts.* It shows a group 
of Celtic warriors put to flight while sacking a Mediterranean 
sanctuary by the gods that dwell in it. The goddesses Artemis 
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and Athene, armed with a bow and spear respectively, can still be 
recognised, although the figure of Apollo has not been preserved. 
The Celts, whose chieftain is standing in a war-chariot drawn by two 
horses, may be recognised by their elongated shields, torcs and 
moustaches, as well as their straggly hair, combed back from the 
forehead to the neck. 

Mention should also be made of some depictions of Celts on coins 
struck in Rome soon after the middle of the first century Bc, following 
Caesar’s conquest of Gaul. One denar shows the bearded head of a 
man who can be identified by his hair-style as a Gaul, and on the 
reverse a Celtic chariot, in which a warrior with shield and spear sits 
beside the charioteer. Another denar coin shows the head of a woman 
in mourning, with her long hair undone, who can clearly be identifed 
as a Gaul from the accompanying typically Celtic war trumpet, or 
carnyx; on the reverse is a female deity with lance and stag. Other 
denar coins feature Gauls in chains and captured weapons on the 
reverse, including the typical trumpets and elongated shields. 

When we view the classical depictions of the Celts in their entirety, 
it becomes clear that they reflect the viewpoint of a military adversary 
rather than a detached observer. The apparent realism of the classical 
artists goes hand in hand with unconcealed propagandist intent, 
which places disproportionately strong emphasis on the wild and 
warlike aspect. What would become the definitive manifestation of 
this artistic tradition in the longer term is most visible in the art of the 
empire of Pergamum, and these depictions of the Celts may have 
been used by later ethnographers such as Posidonius when they 
wrote their own descriptions. 


CHAPTER 8 


Gallo-Roman Culture 


FROM AUGUSTUS TO CLOVIS: THE HISTORY OF 
THE PROVINCES OF GAUL 


Just as the Galatians of Asia Minor clung to much of their cultural 
identity after the establishment of the Roman province of Galatia, 
the Celtic tribes of Gaul preserved many features of their native 
cultural heritage after the Roman conquest. From the blend of 
indigenous and foreign traditions, there emerged an independent 
Gallo-Roman culture which would endure for close to half a 
millennium, stretching from the Pyrenees to the Rhine and from 
the Atlantic to the Alps.’ Unlike in Britain, where the old Celtic 
tongue reasserted itself after the Roman withdrawal, the Gaulish 
language increasingly yielded to Latin as time passed, and this, 
following annexations of land by Germanic tribes, gradually evolved 
into French. 

From a political perspective, even after the establishment of the 
three Gaulish provinces in 27 Bc and despite the progress of 
Romanisation, Gaul continued to be troubled by regional uprisings 
and incursions by Germanic marauders from the territory on the 
right bank of the Rhine (Urban 1999). In 16 Bc the Roman governor 
Marcus Lollius suffered a severe defeat against the combined 
Sugambri, Usipetes and Tencteri. In ap 21 the Treveri and Aedui 
rose in rebellion at the same time and were subdued only with the 
intervention of the legions stationed in northern Germany. As rich 
graves from the Augustan period show, as early as the last decades of 
the pre-Christian era Rome was already taking pains to make the 
Gaulish nobility amenable to their new rulers by extensively con- 
ferring Roman civil rights. In pursuance of this policy, in aD 48 the 
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Emperor Claudius granted full civil rights to all the Gaulish nobility, 
against the opposition in the Senate of the urban Roman and Italian 
aristocracy. 

Renewed trouble erupted twenty years later when the Aquitanian 
noble Julius Vindex, by this time governor of the province of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, rebelled against Nero and won the support of numer- 
ous Gaulish tribes. When Vindex was defeated by the commander of 
the north German legions in a battle at Vesontio (Besancon) and 
proceeded to take his own life, the uprising collapsed. Unrest 
continued, however, as the Roman officer Julius Civilis, from the 
Germanic tribe of the Batavi, led his people into rebellion in the 
turmoil following the death of Nero. With Julius Classicus and Julius 
Tutor of the Treveri and Julius Sabinus of the Lingones, he set about 
establishing an independent Gallo-Germanic empire. After continu- 
ing struggles along the Rhine border, with fluctuating fortunes on 
both sides, the Batavian rebellion was crushed by Roman troops in 
AD 70, during the reign of Vespasian. In the last two decades of the 
first century AD, under the Emperor Domitian, the border with 
Germany along the Rhine was secured by the construction of a /imes, 
or fortified frontier, while along the left bank of the river the two 
provinces of Germania Superior and Germania Inferior came into 
being. 

Although the Gaulish provinces enjoyed a long period of internal 
peace in the first half of the second century, soon after mid-century 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius had to fend off an attack by the Chatt. 
In AD 197 Gaul became the arena of conflict between the Emperor 
Septimius Severus and his rival Clodius Albinus, which left the 
provincial capital Lugudunum sacked and reduced to ashes. In ap 
233-4 the Germanic Alemanni first broke through the Roman 
frontier defences, thrusting into the Saarland and lower Alsace, 
across the Rhine as far as the territory of Gaul. Thrown back by 
the Emperor Maximinus Thrax, in aD 260 the Alemanni again 
overran the Roman territory on the right bank of the Rhine and 
pushed through the Burgundy gap to the lower Rhone. At the same 
time the Franks on the lower Rhine forced their way into Gaul and 
campaigned as far as southern Gaul and Spain. Asa reaction to these 
expeditions, in AD 259, following a victory over the Franks, the army 
commander Postumus was appointed emperor. After the conquest of 
Cologne in AD 260, he formed the Germanic and Gaulish provinces 
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into a separate empire, which later included Spain and Britain and 
lasted until AD 273. 

In ap 284 Diocletian came to the imperial throne, having worked 
his way up from private soldier to commander of the imperial guard. 
He carried out a thorough reorganisation of the entire Roman 
empire, having first appointed his friend Maximian to share the 
throne with him in Ap 286. To Maximian fell the task of dealing with 
the so-called Bagaudae in Gaul. These were impoverished farmers 
and herdsmen who had resorted to armed insurrection out of 
economic hardship. In Ap 293 Diocletian and Maximian adopted 
Galerius and Constantius, prefects of the guard, and named them as 
their successors and joint regents. Gaul, with Spain and Britain, fell 
to Constantius, who chose Trier as his seat of government. In the 
course of a far-reaching division of the territory of the whole empire 
into twelve administrative regions (the so-called dioeceses), on Gaul- 
ish soil there arose in AD 297 the Dioecesis Galliarum, with eight 
provinces, and the Viennensis Dioecesis, with five. Further divisions 
increased the number of provinces to a total of seventeen in the 
second half of the fourth century, while the two dioeceses of Gaul 
were amalgamated between AD 418 and 425. 

After several years of conflict following the abdication of 
Diocletian, Constantius’s son Constantine reigned in the west from 
AD 312 and over the entire Roman empire from 324. When he died in 
337, there was renewed confusion over the succession. Constantine’s 
younger son Constans reigned in the west from 340, but he was 
overthrown in 350 by Magnentius, a senior officer, and perished 
during his flight to Spain. In the struggle against Magnentius, 
Constans’s brother Constantius IT called on the help of the Germanic 
peoples, who proceeded to advance deep into the interior of Gaul. 
With a decisive victory over the Alemanni near Argentorate (Stras- 
bourg) in 357, Constantine’s nephew Julian restored the Rhine 
border, and Emperor Valentinian then secured this between 365 
and 375 by means of alliances with the Germani, and the systematic 
consolidation of fortified positions. 

The final collapse of the frontier system came in 406, when the 
Germanic Vandals and Suebi, with the Alans, crossed the Rhine at 
Mainz, while the Franks invaded Gaul from the north and the 
Burgundians from the south. As there was no prospect of driving out 
the invaders or of keeping them out of the imperial territory in the 
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long term, measures were stepped up to settle them on an amicable 
basis within the borders of the Roman empire and integrate them 
into the Roman army as confederates. Thus the Burgundians, for 
example, immediately after crossing the Rhine, received territory 
between Mainz, Alzey and Worms and, following their defeat in 436 
at the hands of the Roman general Aetius and his allies the Huns, 
they were settled along the Rhone. Having roamed the Balkans and 
Italy, the Visigoths founded an empire in south-western Gaul in 
about 418 that reached its greatest extent about 475, with Tolosa 
(Toulouse) as its capital. The greatest success was achieved by the 
Franks, who settled the region west of the lower Rhine towards the 
end of the third century and were recruited into the Roman army in 
great numbers. In the fourth and fifth centuries the Salian Franks 
settled in what is now southern Belgium between Liege and Tournai, 
while the Rhenish Franks occupied the lower Rhine. In the second 
half of the fifth century, the Frankish king Clovis eliminated the 
remnants of Roman rule in northern Gaul, defeated his co-sovereign, 
and seized territory from the Alemanni and Visigoths to create a 
Frankish empire which would have a crucial influence upon the 
further political and cultural development of the West. 


DEDICATORY INSCRIPTIONS AND MAGIC 
FORMULAE: CELTIC TEXTS FROM ROMAN GAUL 


When Clovis defeated the last Roman ruler Syagrius and thus 
brought all of northern Gaul between the Somme and the Loire 
under his control, Gaul could look back on half a millennium of 
assimilation of Roman culture. During this time, changed admin- 
istration and power structures, the development of urban centres, 
innovations in craft, trade and communications, to say nothing of the 
adoption of a southern mode of life, had irrevocably altered the face 
of Gaul. The foundations of Roman authority were formed by old 
tribal associations, whose importance is clear from the fact that in the 
late classical period the old tribal names displaced the official Roman 
names of many large cities and survive to this day in the French 
forms of these names. The names of the Ambiani (whence Amiens, 
formerly Samarobriva), the Carnutes (whence Chartres, formally 
Autricum), the Parisii (whence Paris, formerly Lutetia) and the Remi 
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(whence Reims, formerly Durocortorum) are typical examples (see 
Dauzat and Rostaing 1979). Until the late classical period the Celtic 
inhabitants of Roman Gaul preserved not only their tribal names, but 
also their traditional Gaulish language, of which our knowledge has 
increased substantially in the last three decades, thanks to the 
sensational discovery of longer inscriptions (see Lambert 1994). 

Most Gaulish inscriptions, which as a result of Romanisation are 
in the Latin script, are of a dedicatory nature. The great majority of 
them come from central Gaul and were inscribed, it is thought, 
during the first 100 years after the Roman conquest. A typical 
example is the following, which came to light in 1839 at Mont 
Auxois, the site of the ancient Alesia (see Lejeune 1988, L-13, and 
Lambert 1994, 98-101): 


MARTIALIS . DANNOTALI 
IEVRV . VCVETE .SOSIN 
CELICNON ETIC 
GOBEDBI . DUGIIONTIIO 
VCVETIN 

IN ALISITA 


Martialis (son) of Dannotalos, 
dedicated to Ucuetis this 
building, together 

with the smiths who do honour 
to Ucuetis 

in Alesia. 


Recent excavations lead us to suppose that this inscription refers to a 
shrine to the god Ucuetis who, according to the evidence of a Latin 
inscription found subsequently, was worshipped there with a god- 
dess named Bergusia (see Martin and Varéne 1973). 

While the majority of the fifteen or so Gallo-Roman dedications 
found to date are brief, fragments of a longer Gaulish inscription 
were discovered in 1897 near Coligny in the south of France (see 
Duval and Pinault 1986). The inscription is a remnant of a Gaulish 
calendar, showing on a bronze tablet a period of five solar years. The 
basic unit of measurement of time was the lunar year, with 355 days 
(seven times thirty, and five times twenty-nine). The difference 
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between the lunar year and the solar year was made up by inserting a 
thirty-day leap-month every thirty months, or two and a half years. 
The five-year cycle shown on the calendar covers sixty-two indivi- 
dually named months, each of which is divided into two halves of 
fifteen plus fifteen, or fifteen plus fourteen days. We may assume that 
the calendar, with the statue of a deity found with it, was displayed in 
a sanctuary and used for cult purposes, among others. For a long time 
it was thought to date from the first century AD, but today is 
considered to have originated no earlier than the end of the second 
century. 

The Coligny calendar, so-called after the place where it was 
discovered, remained for a long time the longest Gaulish inscription, 
until in January 1971, during excavations at the Gallo-Roman 
sanctuary at Source-des-Roches de Chamaliéres near Clermont- 
Ferrand, a lead tablet was found with an inscription in Gaulish 
consisting of 336 letters, thus exceeding in length all previously 
known Gaulish texts (see Lambert 1994, 150-9). The Gaulish text of 
another lead tablet, which served as the lid of a funerary urn, found 
in August 1983 during the archaeological investigation of a Gallo- 
Roman cemetery at l’Hospitalet-du-Larzac (Aveyron), was much 
longer again (see Lambert 1994, 160-72). Both these inscriptions 
were evidently appeals to chthonic deities, and many of the words 
and expressions used in them occur in similar form more than half a 
millennium later in the Irish and Welsh literary monuments of the 
Middle Ages. A key concept in both texts is the word bricta or 
brictom, meaning ‘magic’, which is attested in the same meaning in 
Ireland as bricht and in Wales as the second element of the word 
lledfrith. Moreover, the expression bnanom brictom, or ‘women’s 
magic’ from the Larzac inscription has an exactly corresponding 
phrase in an Old Irish Christian blessing which is applied fri brichtu 
ban, or ‘against women’s magic’, but the parallel cannot be seen as 
either an example of the continuity of a magic formula or as anything 
typically Celtic. Since magic spells are seen as the preferred weapon 
of the physically weak, in many traditional cultures a particular 
ability in this area is often attributed to women (especially older 
women). What exactly bricht meant in pre-Christian times we cannot 
fully gather from the medieval sources, as the descriptions in 
narrative literature have plainly fantastic elements, and the con- 
stantly emphasised link with the Druids may only reflect the 
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Christian perspective of this genre. A further bridge between the 
traditions of the mainland and insular Celts is provided by the god 
Maponus, who is invoked in the Chamaliéres inscription. This deity 
is also known from several Latin dedications in northern England 
and lives on in the medieval Welsh tradition under the name of 
Mabon (see Maier 2001, 94-9). In spite of the numerous new words 
and grammatical forms which have become known to Celticists from 
these texts, differing interpretations exist of both inscriptions, so that 
at present not even a partially reliable complete translation can be 
provided. 

We do not know exactly when the Gaulish language died out but, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries at the latest, large parts of the 
population must have understood it insufficiently or not at all 
(see Lambert 1994, 10-11). Late evidence of its use comes in about 
AD 400 from the compendium De medicamentis, compiled by the 
medical writer Marcellus Empiricus, from Burdigala (Bordeaux). As 
the author explains in the introduction to his work, his sources were 
not only the information from older medical literature, but also 
popular domestic remedies which he had learned from ordinary 
people. These are partly notes on the use of herbal medications and 
partly magic formulae and directions for the performance of magical 
procedures, some of which are wholly or partially preserved in 
Gaulish (see Meid 1996). 


INTERPRETATIO ROMANA: ASPECTS OF GALLO- 
ROMAN RELIGION 


The fact that some religious and magic Gaulish texts could be cited 
in the previous section is thanks to the wide dispersal of the Roman 
alphabet — without doubt one of the most significant innovations in 
the process of Romanisation. Generally speaking, with regard to 
Gallo-Roman religion, the archaeological investigations of the past 
thirty years show clear continuity from the immediate pre-Roman 
period to the Roman period. Although the Druids and certain 
sacrificial practices were proscribed under the Romans, the rural 
population, in particular, continued to seek out many of the old cult 
sites even after the conquest, and in time replaced them with stone- 
built temples after the Roman fashion (see Fauduet 1993a and 
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1993b). An important aspect of religion about which the sources from 
Roman Gaul provide information is the Celtic pantheon, of which 
pre-Roman evidence is largely absent. However, it is accessible to us 
almost exclusively through the inscriptions and sculptures in stone of 
the most thoroughly Romanised part of the population, and the 
picture thus obtained should not be generally applied to the whole 
population of Roman Gaul, and should on no account be projected 
back to the pre-Roman era.* 

Gods and goddesses had a significant role to play as givers of 
fertility, a function which must have been of vital importance for 
the predominantly agrarian Gallo-Roman civilisation. This applies 
particularly to the mother-goddesses known as matrons (Latin 
Matronae/Matres|Matrae), whose cult is known to us from over 
1,100 dedicatory inscriptions and stone sculptures, mostly from the 
second to the fourth centuries ap (see Bauchhenss and Neumann 
1987). The matrons are most often depicted as a seated group of 
three richly attired women, holding flowers, fruits, cereals and the 
like in their hands. Both married and unmarried women (the latter 
indicated by their unbraided hair and absence of bonnets) are shown 
as matrons. In the inscriptions these goddesses have Celtic and 
Germanic names, the latter frequently being derived from the names 
of peoples, tribes or places. 

The healing function of Celtic deities is also well attested, and 
there is now abundant and compelling evidence of this (see Bourgeois 
1gg1—2, Landes 1992 and Chevallier 1992). For example, at the 
remains of a large spring-source sanctuary at Hochscheid in the 
Hunsrtick-Eifel, there is living accommodation, a bath-house and 
other buildings, besides a Gallo-Roman ambulatory temple with 
statues of the divine couple Apollo Grannus and Sirona (see Weis- 
gerber, G. 1975). Another important shrine of pilgrimage to the 
Gallo-Roman goddess Sequana was excavated in 1836-42 near the 
source of the Seine, some thirty kilometres north-west of Dijon. 
There, in 1963-7, archaeologists found approximately 200 unusually 
well preserved wooden votive offerings, mostly depicting people but 
in some cases limbs or internal organs (see Deyts 1983). A similar 
spring-source sanctuary existed west of Clermont-Ferrand at 
Chamalieres, where several thousand wooden votive offerings were 
found in 1968-71. 

That the Celts pictured their gods to themselves as mostly having 
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human form emerges most clearly from anthropomorphic cult 
images, many of them from Roman times but a small number from 
an earlier date. Here the procedure now known as Interpretatio 
Romana, in which the names of indigenous and Roman deities were 
treated as equal, is typical. In dedicatory inscriptions the two names 
are often set side by side. Where the Roman name is found alone, 
occasionally the added word Deo or Deae (To the god . . ./ To the 
goddess . . .), unusual in the case of Roman deities, tells us that the 
donor had an indigenous deity in mind. The decisive factor in 
juxtaposing two deities was their accord in some particular area 
which is not always apparent. The nature or function of an indi- 
genous deity can be only approximately determined with the aid of 
Interpretatio Romana. 

Family connections may be seen in the world of gods, just as in 
the life of humans. The earliest evidence in literature is offered by 
Timaeus of Tauromenion (see Diodorus Siculus, Historical Library 
4, 56, 4). By his account, the Celts of the seaboard regions 
worshipped Castor and Pollux, since legend had it that they had 
come to them from the sea. This is confirmed by the great 
popularity of Castor and Pollux in the Gaulish and Germanic 
provinces of the Roman empire. As in other cases, the cult known 
in the imperial period may derive from indigenous models (see 
Duval, P.-M. 1976, 86-7 and Maier 1997, 96). At the same time, the 
practice of linking male and female deities as divine couples was 
particularly widespread in Roman Gaul. In many cases both 
partners bear the names of Roman deities, in accordance with 
Interpretatio Romana, but in a combination that is unusual. There 
are also inscriptions in which both partners bear Celtic names, for 
example Sucellus and Nantosuelta, Borvo and Damona, and Ucuetis 
and Bergusia. Where only one of the pair keeps a Celtic name, this is 
usually the goddess, while her partner often takes a Roman name in 
addition to or instead of his native Celtic name. Typical examples 
are the couples Mercurius and Rosmerta, Mercurius Visucius and 
Visucia, and Apollo Grannus and Sirona. It is possible that this 
treatment of names served to make plain the subordinate position of 
the indigenous goddess to the alien Roman god (see Green 1989, 
45-73 and Maier 1997, 131-3). 

Another feature of many gods from Roman Gaul is a particular 
connection to certain domestic and wild animals, expressed partly in 
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images and partly in the names of the gods and goddesses. Some 
typical examples are set out below. 

The bear appears occasionally in the iconography of pre-Roman 
times, on Gaulish coins, for example. Old Celtic names for the bear 
occur in the names of the goddesses Andarta and Artio (Welsh arth, 
‘bear’), perhaps also in the name of the god Matunus (Old Irish math, 
‘bear’). One of the two known inscriptions to the goddess Artio refers 
to a bronze figurine about twenty centimetres tall shown in a sitting 
position in front of a bear. In early Celtic society, the image of the 
bear as the epitome of strength was so powerfully felt that the Irish 
word art continued to be used in the sense of ‘chief’ or ‘warrior’ long 
after the word had gone out of use as a designation for the bear 
(which had died out in Ireland during the Bronze Age at the latest).* 

An important role was also played by the stag, by whose antlers 
many essentially anthropomorphic devotional images of the pre- 
Roman and Roman periods may be recognised. The earliest evidence 
is a rock painting from Val Camonica in northern Italy, which has 
been dated to the fourth century Bc. It shows a figure larger than life- 
size, wearing a long shirt-like garment and with antlers on its head, 
next to a human figure with hands held high. From its raised right 
arm hangs a tore and under the left arm, which is also raised, a snake 
is coiled. The picture of an upright figure with arms raised and 
antlers on a fragment of painted vase from Numantia and the well- 
known design on the silver plating of the Gundestrup cauldron also 
originate in pre-Roman times. The Gundestrup cauldron shows a 
figure, wearing a torc that identifies it as a deity and with antlers on 
its head, sitting cross-legged amidst animals. The raised right hand 
holds another torc, and twined round the raised left hand is a snake 
with the head of a ram.> Images from Roman times show gods 
(sometimes with their characteristic attributes, the torc and serpent) 
standing or sitting cross-legged. The bronze statuette of a deity 
recovered in 1845 from the River Juine at Bouray, about thirty-five 
kilometres south of Paris, wearing a torc and sitting cross-legged, 
with legs that end in hooves, may be a variant on this kind of figure. 
The serpent so often featured and the image of a horned god with a 
sack full of coins, which appears on a Gallo-Roman frieze from 
Rheims, have prompted the theory that all such figures relate to a 
chthonic god of wealth and plenty, in which the antlers may be seen 
as symbolic of strength or of annual renewal. The name of the horned 
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god is supplied only by the partially preserved image on the so-called 
pillar of the Nautae of the Parisii, on which an inscription from the 
time of the Emperor Tiberius mentions Cernunnos (see Maier 1997, 
69-70 and 205; also Duval, P.-M. 1989, I, 433-62). 

Unknown in the iconography of the Hallstatt period, the boar 
appears in many images from the Roman and immediately pre- 
Roman period, for example on Gaulish coins, as part of the helmet 
decoration in a design showing a Celtic warrior on the Gundestrup 
cauldron, and as a votive offering in Gallo-Roman temples. As the 
presumed attribute of a god, the boar is found with the sandstone 
figure of a nameless deity from Euffigneix (Haute-Marne), which has 
been dated by its style to the first century Bc. As a mount for the 
goddess Diana, who was paired with the Gaulish goddess Arduinna, 
the boar appears with a Gallo-Roman bronze figure which may come 
from the Ardennes. The Gallo-Roman god Mercurius Moccus, whose 
name is identical with the Celtic word for ‘pig’ (Irish mucc, Welsh 
mochyn), 1s recorded in inscriptions. 

Unlike the boar, the bull has an important role as far back as the 
Hallstatt period. Among the names of deities found in inscriptions, 
the goddess Damona, whose name may be derived from the term 
meaning ‘ox’ (Irish dam, ‘ox, cow’) merits special mention. The 
dedications show that she was venerated singly, but also as the 
partner of the gods Borvo, Albius and Moritasgus. The name of the 
goddess Sirona may be compared here, if its derivation from a word 
for ‘bull’ is correct. The most striking instance of the bull as symbol 
or incarnation of a god is provided by the ‘bull with three cranes’ 
(Tarvos Trigaranus), whose name and image are shown on the pillar 
of the Nautae of the Parisii, like those of the god Cernunnos. The 
relief shows a bull standing behind a tree, with three cranes on its 
head and back. Beyond the bull can be seen some branches, perhaps 
representing another single tree or a whole forest. This picture has a 
parallel in the relief on a stele from Trier, where a bull’s head and 
three birds can be seen in the dense foliage of the top of a tree. In the 
lower part of the picture a man dressed as a workman is walking with 
an axe in his hand, as if to cut down the tree. This may have a bearing 
on the god Esus, who is shown in similar fashion on the pillar of the 
Nautae, right beside the bull with the three cranes, but the mytho- 
logical significance of these images remains obscure (see Maier 1997, 
go and 261-2; also Duval, P.-M 1989, I, 463-70). 
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Names which are applied without distinction to both deities and 
parts of the natural environment are typical of the pantheon of 
Roman Gaul. This aspect is striking in the case of numerous names 
of rivers, which appear in inscriptions as the names of gods, 
including the Rhine (Rhenus), the Seine (Sequana), the Yonne 
(Icauna), the Marne (Matrona) and the Sadne (Souconna). Other 
geographical names which occur in Roman times as names of deities 
are the native names of the Black Forest (Abnoba), the Ardennes 
(Arduinna) and the Vosges (Vosegus). It is also noteworthy that 
many gods bear toponymic names. Aulun has its god Alaunius, 
Besancon has Mars Vesontius, Bouhy has Mars Bolvinnus, Cimiez 
has Mars Cemenelus, Luxeuil has Luxovius, Vence has Mars Vintius 
and Vouroux has Mars Vorocius. One particular feature of the 
Gaulish gods shows clearly in these toponymic personal names: the 
degree of regional affiliation. Here it should first of all be pointed 
out that the great majority of the names of divinities appear no more 
than once in inscriptions or are known exclusively from inscriptions 
from a single region or from a single locality. Of particular note is a 
regional connection in the case of the god Belenus, named by 
Tertullian as the god of the province of Noricum, while Herodian 
and the Historia Augusta name him as the tutelary god of the town 
of Aquileia. These statements are confirmed by the dedicatory 
inscriptions for Belenus, one of which originates in the eastern 
Alps, while almost all others were discovered in or near Aquileia 
(see Maier 1997, 33-4). 

At the same time there are cases in which the same name appears 
in inscriptions in widely separated areas but this should not neces- 
sarily be taken to imply that the deity in question had any supra- 
regional importance. For example, a dedication found in Rome and 
another from Gey, near Diiren, both to Arduinna, can be explained 
by the fact that, according to the inscription on the Roman monu- 
ment, the donor was a civis Remus from the homeland of the goddess, 
serving in the Praetorian Guard in Rome. Similarly, Mars Leucetius|/ 
Loucetius was venerated chiefly in the tribal area of the Treveri in 
Mainz, Worms and Wiesbaden. Of four inscriptions found outside 
this area, in Bath in Britain, in Grosskrotzenburg, Strasbourg and 
Angers, three certainly — and the fourth possibly — come from a 
Treverian donor. In cases of dedications mentioning the same divine 
name from widely dispersed localities, we also need to bear in mind 
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that names with self-evident meanings could have been applied quite 
independently in different places. This may be the case, for example, 
with the name Aneytlomaros, which, according to its etymology (Old 
Irish anacul ‘protection’; mar ‘great’), must denote a god as a great or 
powerful protector. Dedications to deities of this name are known 
from South Shields in the north of England, Avenches in western 
Switzerland and possibly from near Le Mans in France, without 
there necessarily being any connection between them. The fact that 
the names of many gods are also recorded as personal names, and 
were therefore probably understood less as designations for any 
individual deity than as respectful epithets, prominently supports the 
multiple use of such formations. The alternative suggestion, that the 
people concerned were named after a god or goddess, seems less 
likely. Many locally popular deities (such as Be/enus in the environs 
of Aquileia) play no part at all in the personal names of the region, 
while on the other hand personal names like Camulus, Camula, 
Camulata, Camulatucus, Camulanus, Camulinius, Camulogenus and 
Camulognata are much more common and widespread than the few 
dedications to Mars Camulus might suggest. 

Of the prehistory of Gallo-Roman religious cults, very little is 
known since the scarce observations found in the Greek classics 
about the Celtic gods give no information about the geographical 
range of the cults in question, and instead of native Celtic names of 
deities give only those of classical mythology. For this reason, the 
picture provided by Caesar of the Gaulish gods on the eve of 
Romanisation is of particular and enduring note: 


Among the gods, they worship Mercury above all others. 
There are more numerous images of him than of any other 
god; they declare him the inventor of all the arts, the guide 
for every road and journey, and they deem him to have the 
greatest influence for all money-making and traffic. After 
him they set Apollo, Mars, Jupiter and Minerva. Of these 
deities they have almost the same idea as all other nations: 
Apollo drives away diseases, Minerva supplies the first 
principles of arts and crafts, Jupiter holds the empire of 
heaven, Mars controls wars. 

(De Bello Gallico 6, 17, 1-2) 
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If we attempt an interpretative exploration of the author’s intention 
within the framework of his contemporary readers’ mental horizons, 
Caesar’s picture of the Gaulish pantheon clearly conforms to his 
tendency to shift the religion of the Gauls towards Roman religion 
and at the same time to mark it off as clearly as possible from the 
religion of the Germani: while the Celts have a hierarchically ordered 
pantheon, in which each god and each goddess has a counterpart in 
the Greco-Roman pantheon, their neighbours across the Rhine know 
nothing, even from hearsay, of personal gods (that is, gods in human 
form) (De Bello Gallico 6, 21, 2). Accordingly, the Celts — like the 
Romans — have a highly developed sacrificial system and a privileged 
clergy (the Druids), while the Germani make do without any Druids 
and place no special value on sacrificial practices. These differences 
in matters of religion correspond closely to the general level of 
civilisation since the Germans, according to Caesar, spend their 
entire lives hunting or in training for war, attach little importance to 
agriculture and sustain themselves, like nomads, mainly on milk, 
cheese and meat. 

It is now generally accepted that this schematic opposition is a 
product of politically and militarily motivated propaganda, intended 
to highlight the capacity of the Gauls to assimilate against the sombre 
background of Germanic primitivism, and written with an eye to the 
Roman commander’s plans for conquest. The prejudices that Caesar 
is opposing here show in Cicero’s oration pro Fonteio in 69 BC, in 
which Cicero perpetuates the Hellenistic cliché of the godless, pagan 
Gauls as the scourge of civilised humanity, the opposite of Caesar’s 
description. The fact that Mercury was indeed the most frequently 
represented deity in Roman Gaul does not in any way mean that 
Caesar was right, or that there was any visible continuity in the 
historical development of religion. It seems far more plausible that 
in Roman Gaul it was precisely the most Romanised part of the 
population — those whose religion found enduring expression in 
graven monuments — who reified the idea that Caesar was the first to 
propagate. Accordingly, the markedly local and regional nature of the 
great majority of Gaulish cults should not be taken as marking the 
dissolution or collapse of a largely unified pre-Roman pantheon. On 
the contrary, we should view the process of Interpretatio Romana 
and the supra-regional dissemination of particularly popular deities 
as a secondary standardisation of the original variety of localised 
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cults. With the spread of Christianity in Gaul, however, the old 
Celtic divinities, even in their new Roman garb, passed swiftly into 
oblivion. Henceforward they would survive only in the lore of the 
insular Celts, who preserved their language after the end of the 
classical period and the mass migration of peoples. 


PART II 


The Insular Celts of the 
Middle Ages 


CHAPTER 9g 


The Early Celts of Ireland and 
Britain 


EXPLORERS, CONQUERORS AND HISTORIANS: 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE CLASSICAL 
SOURCES 


We owe the earliest reports on Britain and Ireland to Greek seafarers 
who reached the ‘tin islands’ in the North Sea, known as Kassiter- 
ides, on their trading voyages beyond the Straits of Gibraltar in the 
sixth century Bc." The Roman poet Avienus made use of their 
sketches in his work Ora maritima, where he gives a description — 
incompletely preserved — of the coasts from Britain to the Black Sea 
in the fourth century AD. The Latin author betrays his dependence 
on a great number of older Greek sources by mentioning, for 
example, the traditional name for Ireland, ‘the Sacred Isle’ (sacra 
insula). All the evidence suggests that this is a rendering of the Greek 
expression Hierd nésos, which arose because of the phonetic similarity 
between the Greek name of Ireland Jernz (Old Irish Eriu, Modern 
Irish Eire) and the Greek word /ieros ‘sacred’. For Britain, Avienus 
used the name ‘the Isle of the Albions’ (insula Albionum), which is 
derived from an indigenous term (compare Old Irish A/bu, ‘Britain’, 
Modern Irish Alba, ‘Scotland’). 

In the second half of the fourth century Bc, the Greek seafarer and 
geographer Pytheas of Massalia reached Ireland and Britain on a 
voyage of discovery to northern Europe. Unfortunately, his book On 
the Ocean (Peri Okeanu), like the comprehensive description of the 
coasts by the politician and geographer Artemidorus of Ephesus from 
around 100 BC, has not survived. More detail on Britain did not come 
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until the two expeditions undertaken by Julius Caesar to the south- 
east of the island in 55 and 54 Bc. In his account of these campaigns, 
we find an extensive geographical excursus, which contrasts in 
stereotyped terms the low level of civilisation of the inhabitants of 
the interior with the high culture and advanced civilisation of the 
coastal dwellers (De Bello Gallico 5, 12-14). 

Whereas Caesar’s expeditions went no further than a demonstra- 
tion of military might, the army dispatched by the Emperor Claudius 
in AD 43 conquered large areas of Britain, which was now incorpo- 
rated into the Roman empire as the province of Britannia. Detailed 
accounts of the campaigns of the first century AD are given by the 
historian Tacitus in his Annals and in Agricola, a biographical tribute 
to his father-in-law Gnaeus Julius Agricola. During his governor- 
ship, between AD 77 and 84, the Romans drove north as far as 
Scotland and their fleet circumnavigated the island (see Hanson, W. 
S. 1991). In the period following, the northern border of the province 
of Britannia ran alternately between Carlisle and Newcastle and the 
Firth of Clyde and the Firth of Forth, while Ireland succeeded in 
permanently retaining its independence of the Roman state. The 
geographical work of the mathematician and astronomer Ptolemy, 
which records numerous Celtic names from both Ireland and Britain, 
dates from about AD 150 (Parsons and Sims-Williams 2000). A 
collection of ethnographic curios from these parts is contained in 
a geographical study written in about AD 200 by the Roman writer 
Julius Solinus, who relied principally on the Natural History of Pliny 
the Elder and the work of the geographer Pomponius Mela from the 
first century AD. 

The spread of Christianity to Britain shows in the names of 
some ecclesiastical dignitaries who signed the enactments of the 
Council of Arles in ap 314. In the decades that followed, the 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus reports repeated attacks by the 
Picts of Scotland against the northern border of the province of 
Britain, while the Irish, known by the term Scots (Scott), and the 
Germanic Saxons raided the coasts of the island. During the fifth 
century the Roman troops finally withdrew from Britain and left its 
Celtic inhabitants, Romanised in varying degrees, to an uncertain 
fate. 
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FROM NAVAN FORT TO MAIDEN CASTLE: IRON 
AGE HOARDS AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


For the modern traveller, the traces of the Roman occupation of 
Britain are to be seen in the countryside and in numerous museums. 
Remains in larger cities such as Canterbury, London and Colchester, 
as well as the elaborate defensive positions on Hadrian’s Wall 
between Carlisle and Newcastle and the Antonine Wall between 
the Firth of Clyde and the Firth of Forth, even today communicate to 
the observer a lasting impression of the southern civilisation and 
mode of life which was stamped upon the face of the island in the first 
five centuries after the birth of Christ. The paucity of Roman 
remains in Ireland stands in striking contrast to this. There the 
archaeological exploration of graves, settlements and cult sites has so 
far yielded only modest finds, such as potsherds, coins, fibulae and 
jewellery, which presumably reached Ireland by trade routes.* 

If we leave aside the hoards from Roman times, the archaeological 
legacy of the Iron Age inhabitants of Ireland and Britain essentially 
falls into three categories of deposit, each yielding very different 
results according to the period and region. While the deposits and 
investigations in settlements supply data about the everyday life of 
the population, the graves and cult sites communicate a picture of the 
belief systems, the social organisation and the high status of crafts, 
which is apparent above all in votive and devotional offerings made of 
precious metals. However, as on the continent, many of the finds in 
Britain and Ireland come from older excavations which were either 
not documented at all or documented insufficiently. This places 
severe limits on any archaeological interpretation.* 

A vital source of knowledge of the material culture is provided by 
deposits which have emerged during the archaeological exploration 
of hill forts from the second half of the first millennium Bc in the 
south and west of England.* These sites usually extended over an 
area of at least five hectares and were protected on all sides by a 
rampart and ditch, and their interior was densely settled over a 
period of several hundred years. On occasion the excavations have 
also produced evidence of cult sites, which may have been a feature of 
all these settlements. The largest hill fort of this kind is the site of 
Maiden Castle in Dorset. Traces of human presence in the Neolithic, 
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the fourth and third millennia Bc, have been found here, but the 
oldest fortifications, with rampart and ditch, date from about 600 BC. 
In the second century Bc Maiden Castle achieved its greatest flower- 
ing, with an area of over forty-five hectares, but it increasingly 
declined in importance over the following centuries and was com- 
pletely abandoned soon after the Roman conquest of Britain. There 
is a similar Irish site at Dun Aengus on Inishmore, the largest of the 
three Aran Islands, fifteen kilometres out from Galway Bay. The site 
covers no less than 4.5 hectares on the edge of a sheer cliff 100 metres 
above the Atlantic, and was protected on three sides by walls which 
even today are up to four metres thick and high. Unlike the hill forts 
of England and Wales, Dun Aengus and similar Irish sites have as yet 
yielded no substantial traces of human habitation, so their date of 
origin, function and duration of use cannot be determined with 
certainty. 

The archaeological study of graves and burial offerings, as well as 
the exploration of settlements, provides information on the material 
culture of the centuries preceding and following the birth of Christ, 
but in this respect too Iron Age Ireland is markedly poorer in 
evidence than neighbouring Britain.*> In Ireland the practice of 
cremation was dominant at first, which meant that grave goods were 
limited to a few personal effects such as fibulae (brooches). In the 
first few centuries after the birth of Christ, cremation was gradually 
replaced by burial, perhaps as a result of the influence of Roman 
Britain. The burial customs of pre-Roman Britain show pronounced 
regional variations, and some collections of deposits have given their 
names to the material culture of a particular region. Thus, south-east 
England has the so-called Aylesford-Swarling culture, which is 
distinguished by cremation graves with fairly rich burial offerings. 
Usually up to a dozen such graves are found together, but large 
cemeteries with over 400 graves are also known. While the majority 
of these graves date from the decades before and after the birth of 
Christ, the burials of the so-called Arras culture in east Yorkshire are 
from the fourth and third centuries Bc. Its characteristic feature is the 
inhumation of the uncremated body beneath a tumulus in a field of 
barrows. The grave goods include clothing, ceramics and weapons, 
and in some cases also two-wheeled war-chariots. As in the case of 
the Aylesford-Swarling culture, scholarly opinion differs on the 
similarities with contemporary burials in northern France: these 
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may perhaps result from an influx of settlers from these regions, but 
it is possible that only some details of burial customs were adopted 
from the mainland Celts. 

The grave goods offer only limited information about the pre- 
Christian religion of the insular Celts. A vision of earthly life 
continuing after death is supported by the fact that in many cases 
the dead were buried with characteristic tokens of their status, as well 
as offerings of food. What myths and rites were involved remains 
largely unknown, owing to the absence of contemporary documen- 
tary sources. It is certain that the Celts of Britain and Ireland had 
personal gods and goddesses, whose names, character and functions 
may be partially reconstructed from the dedicatory inscriptions of 
Roman Britain as well as Irish and Welsh medieval literature. The 
worship of these deities found tangible archaeological expression in 
the establishment of cult sites and in the sacrifice of material goods, 
animals and humans. 

As in the Celtic shrines of northern France, recent investigations 
in Roman Britain have provided evidence that a number of Roman 
temples were built on the sites of earlier pre-Roman shrines. A 
particularly impressive example is the round, stone Roman temple on 
Hayling Island, on the south coast of England, which replaced an 
older pre-Roman wooden structure.® In Ireland, recent broad-acre 
excavations are showing that a number of prominent prehistoric sites 
that are described in medieval literature as royal centres from a 
legendary past, must in fact have been pre-Christian cult sites. These 
include Tara (Temair) in County Meath, Knockaulin (Dun Ailinne) 
in County Kildare and Navan Fort (Emain Macha) west of the city of 
Armagh.’ In all three cases, a religious or ritual function may be 
deduced from the sacrificial remnants, the presence to some extent of 
elaborate wooden structures and the absence of any evidence of long- 
term habitation. Some of the traces of human presence reach back as 
far as the Neolithic period. The distant contacts that the builders of 
these sites maintained are strikingly shown by the discovery at Navan 
Fort of the skull of a Barbary ape, which found its way from the 
North African coast to the north of Ireland some time in the last 
centuries before the birth of Christ (Raftery 1994, 61-2 and 79). 

Some human skulls and four elaborately decorated bronze trum- 
pets recovered from Loughnashade in 1798 may be connected to cult 
rituals in and around Navan Fort (Raftery 1994, 165-6 and 185). In 
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many comparable sites, however, the existence of similar structures is 
unconfirmed or insufficiently documented, and one may only sur- 
mise a connection with ritual. This applies, for example, to the large 
cache of iron and bronze items in a bog near Lisnacrogher in County 
Antrim, found by accident during peat-cutting work towards the end 
of the nineteenth century (Raftery 1994, 184-5). The gold model of a 
boat, with rowing bench, mast and movable rudder, found in 1896 
with other gold artefacts at Broighter on the shore of Lough Foyle in 
Northern Ireland, is generally taken to be an offering to the sea-god.® 

Some of the most beautiful and best known specimens of Celtic 
crafts from pre-Roman Britain have come down to us thanks to the 
custom of ritually sinking valuable artefacts in rivers (Jope and 
Jacobsthal 2000). These artefacts include the richly decorated bronze 
facing of a wooden or leather shield, found in the River Witham near 
Lincoln, two bronze shield-bosses recovered from the Thames at 
Wandsworth, and another bronze shield facing and bronze helmet 
from the Thames at Battersea and Waterloo Bridge (Brailsford 1975). 
Numerous gold and silver torcs and other precious-metal artefacts 
found, partly by chance and partly during systematic excavations, 
between 1948 and 1991 on a farm near Snettisham in Norfolk date 
from the first century Bc (see I. M. Stead in Haffner 1995, 100-10). A 
comparable votive site of supra-regional significance was unearthed 
in 1942~3 at Llyn Cerrig Bach on the west coast of Anglesey while a 
military airfield was being laid out. In addition to a great number of 
animal bones, many metal objects, including swords, spearheads, 
shield bosses and parts of chariots and harness, were found, dating 
from the second century Bc to the Roman conquest soon after the 
middle of the first century ap. All had been thrown into the lake as 
votive offerings (see S. Green in Moscati et al. 1991, 609). 

When it comes to forming a historical picture of the Celts, all these 
finds have one egregious drawback: from them we can tell neither 
the language nor the ethnic affiliation of their creators. The fact that 
they are generally termed Celtic rests above all on the absence of any 
clear interruption between them and the Celtic-speaking cultures of 
Roman times and the early Middle Ages that might indicate major 
changes in the composition of the population. Here it is worth noting 
that there is no evidence of such an interruption in earlier centuries 
either, in particular for the period of transition between the Bronze 
and Iron Ages. That the Celtic language came to Britain and Ireland 
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from the European continent and completely replaced the languages 
previously spoken there is certain. When and how this occurred 
remains largely a mystery, and the sub-division of the insular Celtic 
tongues and their place within the Celtic family are matters of 
dispute to this day. 


P-CELTIC, Q-CELTIC: THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE EARLIEST LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 


As the personal names and names of regions, localities, rivers and 
peoples in ancient texts show, a Celtic language was spoken in large 
parts of Britain and Ireland before the beginning of any native 
written sources. The Greek name for Ireland, Jerne, for example, can 
be traced back to the Old Celtic *Jwerjii (Old Irish Eriu), which 
represents a cognate of the Greek pieira (‘fertile land’) with a typical 
loss of initial ». The Greek name for Britain, A/bién, corresponds to 
the first element of the name of the Gallic god Albiorix and the 
Middle Welsh e/fydd (‘world, land’). The latter, in view of the 
historically related Latin albus (‘white’), probably had an original 
meaning of a ‘light’ or ‘bright’ world of the living (as opposed to the 
dark underworld of the dead) (see Rivet and Smith 1979, 248; also 
Meid 1991). The Roman term Britannia is derived from Britannzi, the 
name of the inhabitants, which in Greek sources appears with an 
initial p as Prettanoi. That this Greek form is close to the original 
form of the name is demonstrated by the later Welsh names Prydain 
(‘Britain’) and Prydyn (‘land of the Picts’), which can be traced back 
to an original *Pritani or * Priteni. This last in its Irish form *Quriteni 
produced Cruithin (‘Picts’) (see Rivet and Smith 1979, 280-2). 

A comparison of *Priteni and *Quritent, Prydyn and Cruithin, also 
illustrates a striking difference within the insular Celtic language. As 
in all Celtic tongues, in both Goidelic (Irish, Scots Gaelic and Manx) 
and Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish and Breton), the initial and inter- 
vocalic p, inherited from Indo-European, disappears. But whereas in 
Goidelic the labiovelar k”, also inherited from Indo-European, was 
at first preserved then simplified to & (written as ¢), in Brythonic a 
new p arose. The continental Celtic languages show the same change. 
The Celtic cognate of Latin -que (‘and’), for example, appears as -Cue 
in Celtiberian but in Lepontic as -pe. The Celtic cognate of Latin 
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equus (‘horse’) appears in Gaulish personal names in the form epo-, 
while in the Coligny calendar the older form equos still occurs. The 
fact that in early Christian Ireland, p in Latin loanwords was replaced 
by & can be seen in terms such as cruimther (‘elder’, presbyter), casc 
(‘Easter’, pascha), corcur (‘purple’, purpura) and cland (‘offspring’, 
planta ‘plant’), while in later loanwords such as purgatoir (purgator- 
ium), persan (persona), pardus (paradisus), epscop (episcopus), peccath 
(‘sin’, peccatum) and poc (‘kiss’; osculum pacis, ‘kiss of peace’) it was 
preserved. The name of the country’s patron saint, Patrick (Patri- 
cius), was borrowed twice, appearing in the earliest sources as 
Cothrige, but later in the form Pdtraic (in its modern spelling 
Pddraig).° 

The regularity with which the insular Celtic languages either 
preserved the sound &” or developed p in its place led earlier scholars 
to distinguish Q-Celtic and P-Celtic as two originally distinct 
variants within Celtic. More recent studies have shown that the 
significance of this difference has been exaggerated, and an original 
difference between the two branches, Goidelic and Brythonic, now 
seems questionable. Differences in phonetics, morphology and sen- 
tence structure, which we have been able to establish between 
Goidelic and Brythonic since the Middle Ages, are probably of 
comparatively recent origin and, given the present state of our 
knowledge, cannot be projected back into prehistoric times before 
the advent of literacy. 

The extent to which the influence of pre-Celtic languages may 
account for some of the characteristic differences between the insular 
and continental language groups is a question which has as yet been 
insufficiently studied. Apart from the many words of obscure 
etymology in the vocabulary of insular Celtic, this is mainly a matter 
of differences in sentence structure, such as the placing of the verb 
before the subject or describing actions by means of the verb ‘to do’ 
and a verbal noun. As typological research has shown, many features 
by which insular Celtic differs both from Gaulish and from the other 
early Indo-European languages have precisely corresponding fea- 
tures in the Hamitic languages of North Africa, such as Berber and 
ancient Egyptian, and the Semitic languages such as Hebrew and 
Arabic. Since the archaeological evidence shows clear continuity in 
the prehistoric population of Britain and Ireland, these correspon- 
dences may perhaps be explained by the hypothesis that when the 
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Celts reached Britain and Ireland they found a numerically far 
superior population of North African origin. This adopted the 
language of the new elite but, owing to the inertia of established 
speech habits, wrought radical changes in the form of that language. 
A parallel to this may perhaps be seen in the history of English in 
Ireland, where it largely displaced Irish as the language of the elite, 
but at the same time was strongly influenced by it."° However, the 
details of how the Celtic ‘takeover’ and the gradual intermingling 
with the old-established population came about will probably long 
remain in that darkness that was dispelled only partly by the 
introduction of the Latin language and script following the advent 
of Christianity. 


CHAPTER I0 


Ireland after the Conversion to 
Christianity 


ISLAND OF SAINTS: THE EARLY IRISH 
CHURCH 


“To the Irish believers in Christ, Palladius is being sent as the first 
bishop ordained by Pope Celestine.’ Thus the contemporary chroni- 
cler Prosper of Aquitaine reports in the year AD 431, giving us the 
first historic date in Ireland’s past." How many of the Irish had by 
then converted to Christianity, where these Christians lived and what 
had moved them to forswear their old gods, is completely unknown 
to us. It is highly likely that British captives who were carried off to 
Ireland brought Christianity with them. Above and beyond this, it 
must be supposed that Irish settlers in the south-west of Wales were 
exposed to the new religion and spread their knowledge of it in their 
continuing contact with their old homeland. Of the subsequent fate 
of Bishop Palladius and the success or failure of his mission, the 
sources have nothing to communicate. Instead, subsequent tradition 
attributes the conversion of Ireland to Saint Patrick alone, about 
whose life and work historical scholarship can report few certain 
facts.” 

The earliest mention of Patrick is contained in two of his own 
writings, entitled Confessio and Epistula ad Coroticum (Letter to 
Coroticus). Confessio is a confessional document with an autobio- 
graphical slant, written by Patrick for reasons unknown to us, 
presumably in his declining years, and justifying his work in Ireland. 
Epistula is an open letter in which Patrick, as Bishop of the Irish, calls 
the Briton Coroticus to account for abducting Irish Christians into 
slavery.? In addition, we have two hagiographical works concerning 
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Patrick written by the Irish clerics Muircht and Tirechan in about 
670, and the biography Bethu Phatraic (The Life of Patrick), mostly 
written in Irish in about goo and also known by the title Vita 
Tripartita on account of its three-part structure.* According to his 
Confessio, Patrick came from a family of Romanised British Celts and 
was kidnapped at sixteen by Irish pirates. He spent six years as a 
slave in Ireland before managing to escape on board a ship. Inspired 
by a vision, he returned to Ireland in order to spread Christianity 
there. This scant information aside, we know hardly anything about 
Patrick. There is broad agreement that he was active in the fifth 
century AD, but we know neither the year of his birth nor that of his 
death. Nor do we know the place of his imprisonment in Ireland, the 
purpose or duration of his sojourn on the European continent, or 
the extent of the area of his mission. Although legend attributes the 
conversion of almost the whole island to the saint, this is clearly due 
to an anachronistic perspective which simplifies and foreshortens the 
actual historical events, while glorifying them in the light of later 
developments. 

Following the continental model, Patrick organised the early Irish 
Church on the basis of bishoprics, of which Armagh later acquired 
the greatest importance. In the sixth century, however, this organ- 
isation was relegated to the background by the establishment of a 
great number of monasteries.> The independent abbots, who were 
often responsible for the administration of the surrounding estates as 
well, now came to be among the most important bearers of eccle- 
siastical authority. Among the most prominent founders of mon- 
asteries whose work dates from the period between AD 500 and 650 
were Buithe, who died in 521, the founder of the monastery that 
bears his name (Monasterboice, or Mainistir Buithe); Brigit, who 
died in about 524, the founder of the twinned monastery and convent 
in Kildare; Columba (Colum Cille), who died in 597, the founder of 
the monasteries of Derry, Durrow and Iona; and Kevin (Coemgen), 
founder of the Glendalough monastery, who died in about 618. But, 
with isolated exceptions, the early founders of monasteries remain 
beyond our reach as historical figures. Our complete ignorance of the 
life of Saint Brigit, whose cult spread throughout Ireland from the 
seventh century and even reached the European mainland with the 
Irish missionaries, is typical. As the oldest biography of Brigit, 
compiled in about 650 by a hagiographer named Cogitosus, contains 
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hardly any historical facts, we may assume that even by this date 
there was no precise memory of her life in Kildare, and that the 
figure of the saint had become merged with that ofa Celtic goddess of 
the same name.° 

A clear impression of the strict monastic discipline is conveyed by 
the penitentials, typical of the early Irish Church, with their com- 
prehensive coverage of possible lapses and the means by which to 
expiate them (published with English translations in Bieler 1963). 
Yet by the eighth century a certain degree of secularisation of the 
monasteries may be observed, expressed in the close intermeshing of 
ecclesiastical and political interests and in the participation of the 
monasteries in armed confrontation and even battles between dif- 
ferent monasteries. This was chiefly because many of the great 
monasteries enjoyed an advantageous position on land and water 
trading routes, as well as being the proprietors of large estates built 
up through donations, and thus became centres of dynamic economic 
development. They therefore functioned as landowners, receiving 
tribute and services from dependent farmers, and as patrons of 
learning and the arts. The Ardagh hoard, discovered in 1868, and 
the Derrynaflan altar-set hoard, found in 1980, are significant 
testimony to the influence of the Church upon the crafts of the 
time.” 

The great number of churches founded and their close connection 
with the social elite lead one to suppose that the pre-Christian belief 
went into swift decline soon after their foundation. Those elements of 
the old cults, rites and myths that escaped complete oblivion were 
given a new Christian sense or eked out a twilight existence in the 
shadow of the official religion, as a grudgingly tolerated superstition. 
In Ireland, as in all the Celtic lands, the introduction — in several 
stages — of a Latin-influenced culture of writing played a decisive role 
in this transformation.® Before adopting the Latin alphabet, the Irish 
had invented the so-called Ogam script, in imitation of Latin writing 
habits, which in its oldest known form distinguished twenty sounds 
with the aid of dots and marks on a straight horizontal line.° The 
earliest evidence of the use of this script is approximately 300 brief 
inscriptions in stone, found in various parts of Ireland, as well as 
Wales, Devon, Cornwall and the Isle of Man. Historical linguistics 
allows us to deduce that most of these inscriptions date from the fifth 
and sixth centuries. This means that they contain the earliest 
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specimens of the Irish language, although most of them offer no more 
than the names of people and tribes. While some medieval Irish tales 
report that the Ogam script was also used to inscribe written 
communications on wood, it is probable that these were no more 
than contemporary perceptions projected back into the remote past. 
Whether the Ogam, like the Germanic runes, was used for magical 
practices is doubtful, according to our present state of knowledge, 
and although an understanding of the sound value of the symbols 
remained alive in Ireland into modern times, the Ogam was com- 
pletely displaced by the Latin alphabet soon after the coming of 
Christianity. 

Since Ireland never became part of the Roman empire, Latin 
served purely as the language of religion. The main object of 
extensive study was the Bible, known in the Old Latin version 
and Jerome’s translation, as well as the writings of the Church 
fathers. Exegetical works with a particular taste for historical inter- 
pretation of the Bible testify to an active engagement with the 
Scriptures, as may also be seen from the many Old Irish glosses 
on the Latin text."° Side by side with this, written in blank spaces in 
the margins of the surviving manuscripts of learned content, are 
numerous lyric poems dealing with the monastic life of fulfilment 
and the beauty of creation, as well as the conflict between the joy of 
life and the ascetic ideals of the authors.’ 

In connection with the calculation of the date of Easter, orderly 
records eventually arose of the investiture and death of kings, the 
founding and destruction of monasteries, wars, failed harvests and 
similar events. The records later formed comprehensive chronicles, 
including the ‘Annals of Ulster’ (Anndla Ulad), which are of 
particular value as a historical source.” Other areas of monastic 
scholarship were liturgical and hymnological texts, texts about the 
kingship such as the Old Irish ‘Mirror of Princes’ Audacht Morainn 
(The Legacy of Morann), and lives of the saints, the oldest of 
which, written in Latin, date from the second half of the seventh 
century. '* Other examples of the variety of style and content of Old 
and Middle Irish religious literature are the elegy to Columba 
(Amra Choluim Chille), probably written about aD 600 by the poet 
Dallan Forgaill, and the poem Jmmram Brain (The Voyage of Bran) 
from the early eighth century. The latter, like Navigatio Sancti 
Brendani, written in Latin, tells of the eventful voyage of the 
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eponymous hero to fabulous islands beyond the world of men. 
Mention should also be made of two other poems written in the 
eighth century, by the cleric Blathmac mac Con Brettan, about the 
life of Christ; and the tale F’s Adamnain (The Vision of Adamnan), 
from the ninth or tenth centuries, with its account of the hero’s 
journey through various parts of the other world.‘* The self- 
confidence with which the early Irish Church looked back on 
the pagan past shows in the calendar of saints and martyrs of 
the cleric Oengus mac Oengobann (Félire Oenguso), from the early 
ninth century, which names a saint for each day of the year in 365 
four-line stanzas and contrasts, in its introduction, Ireland’s 
Christian present with its pagan past:'> 


Din Emna ro tetha 
acht mairde a clocha; 

is ruaim iarthair betha 
Glend délach Dé Locha. 


The fort of Emain Machae has melted away, 
all but its stones; 

thronged Glendalough is the sanctuary 

of the western world. 


ISLAND OF KINGS: ECONOMY AND SOCIETY 


Among the most valuable works that provide information about 
social life in Ireland in the seventh and eighth centuries are legal texts 
in the vernacular. Many of them stem from a collection known as 
Senchas Mar (‘The Great Tradition’)."° The texts are treatises and 
compendia for the instruction of specialists in traditional indigenous 
justice, which was known as fénechas to distinguish it from the Latin- 
language ecclesiastical law. The oldest of these texts date from the 
period between the mid-seventh and mid-eighth centuries, but have 
mostly come down to us in manuscripts from the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries, with later notes in the margins, insertions and 
commentaries. The Irish legal scholars (plural brithemain, anglicised 
as brehon) interpreted indigenous law above all as an oral tradition, so 
the act of recording it in writing may well be seen as a reaction by the 
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indigenous schools against the introduction of the written ecclesias- 
tical law. Here the compilation of ecclesiastical law in the Collectio 
Canonum Hibernensis early in the eighth century played an important 
role.'7 

A characteristic feature of early Irish society was the close 
integration of the individual in the family group or fine (sept), 
and the individual’s status as a member of a particular clan (tiath, 
plural tvatha). Of the various kinds of fine named in the law-texts, the 
derbfine, whose members could trace their lineage back to one and the 
same great-grandfather, was the most important. These kinship 
groups owned land in common (fimtiu) and in certain circumstances 
assumed responsibility for the transgressions or debts of the indi- 
vidual members of the group. The leader of the fine was known as 
agae fine or cenn fine. He was chosen on the basis of his power, social 
standing and personal merits and represented in public the interests 
of the fine. 

The law-texts use the term tath to denote both a group of 
people and the area inhabited by that group, so it may be translated 
as ‘tribe’ or ‘petty kingdom’. It is thought that in early and mid- 
medieval Ireland there were at least 150 such kingdoms, with an 
average number of perhaps 3,000 members per tuath. The great 
majority of the Irish population no doubt spent their entire lives 
within the boundaries of their ta#ath, outside which the individual 
generally enjoyed no rights, with only the educated classes being 
able to move about freely. The word tzath goes back to an older 
form teuta, which is found in several Indo-European languages 
meaning ‘people’, and appears in Gaulish, for example, in the name 
of the deity Teutates. The adjective diutisc, which in later times 
came to signify ‘German’ (deutsch), is derived from the Old High 
German diot. 

Compared to modern times, early medieval Irish society was not 
egalitarian, but had a strict hierarchical structure. At the head of each 
tuath stood a king (rz), to whom every free member of a clan owed 
obedience and the payment of a certain tribute."® When offensive or 
defensive action was required, it was incumbent upon him to call out 
a force of able-bodied men (s/égad) and in peacetime to convene the 
political assembly (denach). The king represented the interests of his 
tuath externally, concluding treaties of friendship (cairde) with kings 
of neighbouring tribes, or recognising a stronger neighbouring ruler 
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as over-king (ruiri) by accepting gifts, paying tribute or producing 
hostages. Just like the clerics, the poets (fi/7) and those who, as 
masters (flaith), had dependent vassals (céi/i) under them, the king 
belonged toa particularly privileged stratum, defined in the law-texts 
as nemed. We may take it as likely that the prominent position of this 
stratum originally had a religious foundation, since the basic Old 
Celtic form mnemeton originally denoted a (pre-Christian) shrine. 
Those who did not belong to this class were counted as either free 
(sder) or unfree (déer), and several degrees of ‘unfreedom’ were 
distinguished, ranging from dependent tenants (fuidir) who could 
be evicted at any time, to slaves (mug) with no rights at all. The great 
importance of slavery emerges clearly from the fact that in the law- 
texts the word for ‘female slave’ (cuma/) is often used as a unit of 
value, for example to determine a price or a fine. Of crucial 
importance for the social, and therefore also legal, position of the 
individual was his ‘honour price’ (/¢g n-enech), which determined the 
scale of the compensation owing to him if his rights were abused or if 
the value of his word was disputed. The honour price applied only to 
free men. In the case of offences against women, the compensation 
was paid to her husband, and where slaves were involved their master 
was the recipient. 

A characteristic feature of early medieval Irish society was that it 
was predominantly rural."® The great majority of the population 
lived in individual homesteads, and town-like settlements developed 
only rarely, in the environs of the great monasteries. Cultivation and 
animal husbandry formed the basis of economic life, and the law- 
texts indicate that barter played only a subordinate role. There are, 
however, occasional suggestions in the documents that in trading 
settlements on the southern and eastern coast of the island such 
commodities as wool, skins and hides were exported and luxury 
goods such as wine or fine cloth imported. Of crucial importance in 
feeding the population were the cultivation of various cereals, such as 
barley, oats, wheat and rye, and animal husbandry, in which cattle 
served less as providers of meat than of milk. Hunting for large and 
small game must have been practised mainly for pleasure, but 
fishing, both on the coasts and in fresh water, had great economic 
importance. 
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ONE COUNTRY, FIVE PROVINCES: ASPECTS OF 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


In the medieval view, Ireland consisted of five ‘provinces’, termed in 
indigenous sources ‘fifths’ (coiced, plural coiceda). Their traditional 
names were Connacht (Connachta), Ulster (U/aid), Leinster (Laigin), 
Munster (Mumu) and Meath (Mide), of which the first three names 
(like the names of the Germanic tribes Schwaben, Bayern and 
Sachsen) could denote both the regions and their inhabitants. Behind 
this division lies the fiction that all the country’s great dynasties were 
descended from a single common ancestor, whose descendants had 
shared Ireland out, like brothers, when they had first settled there.*° 

In the west of the island lay the province of Connacht, whose name 
is derived from that of the legendary King Conn Cétchathach (‘Conn 
of the hundred battles’). By tradition, three Connachts (tedra Con- 
nachta) were distinguished, each linked with the clans of Ui Briuin, 
Ui Fiachrach and Ui Maine, and descended from three brothers of 
King Niall Noigiallach (‘Niall of the nine hostages’). Niall Noigial- 
lach himself is held to be the ancestor of the extremely successful and 
extended dynasty of the ‘sons of Niall’ (Ui Néill), who began 
spreading their authority northward and eastward from the west 
of Ireland in the fifth century. In the north lay the province of Ulster, 
whose western regions lay in the direction of the main thrust of the 
Ui Neill. Here the main dynasties were the Dal Fiatach, Dal nAraide 
and Dal Riata, who since the sixth century had been extending their 
power into the territory of the west of Scotland. The province of 
Leinster, with the basins of the Liffey, Barrow and Slaney at its 
heart, took in the east of the island. Its natural borders were formed 
by the great bogs of the Irish midlands to the west, the forests on the 
far side of the Liffey to the north, and to the south the uplands west 
of the Barrow. It is possible that the province originally reached 
much further north and also included the territory north of the Liffey 
and the royal seat of Tara. The Ui Chennselaig in the south and the 
Ui Dunlainge in the north of Leinster appear in the historical period 
as the most important dynasties competing against each other. The 
south-west of Ireland formed the province of Munster with the royal 
seat of Cashel (Irish Caise/, from Latin castellum). In the early 
Middle Ages Munster maintained close relations with both Britain 
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and Visigoth Spain, and it was ruled from the seventh century until 
the early tenth century by the large Eoganachta dynasty, which 
claimed descent from Eogan Mar, one of the legendary second- 
century rulers. Meath (‘the middle’), whose name survives in the 
names of the modern counties of Meath and Westmeath, counted as 
the fifth province. In Meath stood the Hill of Uisnech, which was 
reckoned to be the middle point of Ireland. It was ruled by the 
dynasty of the Clann Cholmain, a branch of the Ui Néill, which 
became a potent political force in central Ireland from the mid-eighth 
century. 

By about the mid-seventh century, the idea appears in literary 
sources that the ‘King of Tara’ (77 Temro), as ‘High King’ (ardrv), had 
held the highest rank from time immemorial and was therefore of 
higher standing than all other kings.** In the political reality of the 
time, this idea could have played only a secondary role, as the law- 
texts mention the petty king (77 tuaithe), the over-king (ruiri ) and the 
provincial king (77 coicid) but are silent about any superior high king. 
In later times, prominent representatives of the successful dynasties 
strove ever harder against competing rulers to press their claim to the 
title of High King. The important role of the Church as landowner 
meant that those dynasties in which a clerical branch had been able to 
secure, over several generations, an influential ecclesiastical office, 
such as abbot of one of the great monasteries, were especially well 
placed to bolster their position. Prominent contenders for the dignity 
of High King were first the Ui Neill kings, then from the mid-eighth 
century several rulers from the Eoganachta dynasty of Munster. A 
marked shift in power relations within Ireland came about, however, 
soon after the appearance of the Vikings, who first assailed the shores 
of Ireland in 795. This is covered in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II 


Ireland in the Time of the 
Vikings 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY: VIKINGS 
AND NATIVE RULERS 


Is acher in gatth in-nocht, 
fu-fuasna fairggae findfolt: 
mi agor réimm Mora Minn 
dond laechraid lainn ta Lothlind. 


Bitter is the wind tonight: it tosses the ocean’s white hair; 
I fear not the coursing of a clear sea by the fierce heroes 
from Lothlend. 


Thus wrote an unknown ninth-century Irish monk in a blank space 
in a manuscript now kept in the monastery of Saint Gall (Stokes 
and Strachan rgo1—3, II, 290). After the Vikings had attacked and 
pillaged monastic houses on the west coast of Ireland in 795, they 
soon extended their raids to cover the whole coastline, and the north 
and east of the island were the most affected." The coveted prize in 
these assaults was not only liturgical utensils and reliquaries in 
precious metals, but livestock and provisions, which one could 
expect to find in monastic settlements on account of their high 
population density and economic power. In the first four decades, 
the raids were effected by small, highly mobile bands, but from 830 
ever larger fleets of Viking ships began to appear and make their 
way into the interior via rivers like the Liffey, the Boyne and the 
Shannon. From 840 the Vikings began to establish permanent 
coastal bases, of which Dublin proved the most important in the 
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long term. If the establishment of these fortified settlements made 
the Vikings more vulnerable to Irish counter-attacks, they also had 
the effect of letting the Irish grow accustomed to the presence of the 
Norsemen, and they increasingly sought to exploit this presence in 
their own disputes and for their own ends. Thus, in the latter half of 
the ninth century, the Vikings began to appear increasingly as the 
allies of Irish kings, while they focused their main thrust to a 
greater extent on the Irish Sea, north-west England and the newly 
discovered Iceland. In many parts of Ireland, by the beginning of 
the tenth century, Vikings had become allied and intermarried with 
the Irish, adapted to their way of life and even converted to the 
Christian faith. They undoubtedly exerted greatest influence on the 
development of trade and seafaring, but the effects of Viking 
settlement on literature and art should not be underestimated.* 
By this time major raids within Ireland had become rare, but with 
the growth of the kingdom of Wessex in England, the foundation of 
the Duchy of Normandy and the gradual conclusion of the settle- 
ment of Iceland, Ireland from 914 was again afflicted by plundering 
bands of Scandinavian pirates. Only in the second half of the tenth 
century did the indigenous Irish rulers increasingly gain the upper 
hand in the resulting conflicts. 

Until the mid-tenth century the struggle for supremacy in 
Ireland was waged, with varying fortunes, by the Ui Néill 
dynasty in the north and the Eoganachta dynasty in the south. 
But in the last two thirds of the tenth century, the rise of the Dal 
Cais dynasty, which had its home in Munster, reached its 
completion, and this dynasty displaced the Eoganachta from 
their dominant position in the south and was soon contesting 
the high kingship. Its most important ruler was Brian Boru 
(Brian Boruma), who put an end to the centuries-old dominance 
of the Ui Néill in the north, and from too2 ruled almost all of 
Ireland. In 1o14 his forces achieved a decisive victory at the battle 
of Clontarf, in which he himself was killed, against the Vikings 
who were allied to the king of Leinster. The political and military 
achievement of Brian Boru, who was buried in Armagh, contrib- 
uted substantially to the popularisation of the notion of a unified 
national kingdom of Ireland. In the following period, provincial 
kings from all parts of the island attempted, with varying degrees 
of success, to press their own claims for the high kingship, in the 
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sense of a kingdom embracing the whole island. One of the most 
powerful kings of his day was Toirdelbach Ua Conchobair (Tur- 
lough O’Connor), who reigned over Connacht from 1106. In his 
fifty-year rule he had to resist above all the claims of the kings of 
Leinster. In 1166 Toirdelbach’s son Ruaidri succeeded to his 
throne, while Diarmait Mac Murchada (Dermot Mac Murrough) 
was forced to flee Leinster ahead of his opponents. As he could 
find no allies in Ireland, Diarmait sought in exile the support of 
the Anglo-Norman aristocracy, whose armed incursions into Ire- 
land in 1169 would open a new chapter in the history of the island. 
Before proceeding to a fuller treatment of later events, the 
following sections deal with two aspects of early medieval Irish 
culture that are of particular significance in cultural history: the 
rise of a rich vernacular literature and the effects of Irish mis- 
sionary work on continental Europe. 


ATTACHMENT AND SEPARATION: THE PAGAN 
PERIOD IN LITERATURE 


One of the greatest achievements of the Irish monastic culture that 
distinguished the Irish Church well into the twelfth century is the 
setting-down of an extensive narrative literature describing the time 
before and during the conversion to Christianity. An important 
precondition for this was the fact that the pre-Christian poets (fi/id), 
the guardians and bearers of the culturally relevant and distinctive 
tradition (senchas), were able to preserve their elevated social position 
under the new religion. Until recent times, the peculiar style and 
content of this literature lent currency to the theory that the stories 
were originally pagan and had acquired no more than a veneer of 
Christianity. At the same time the absence of comparable texts from 
continental Celtic antiquity or medieval Wales often caused speci- 
fically Irish tales to be seen as epitomising Celtic narrative tradition 
as a whole. Although it remains beyond dispute that much early 
and middle-Irish narrative material does indeed date back to pre- 
Christian times, and in some cases has close counterparts in the 
reports of the classical authors on mainland Celtic culture, some 
clarification is called for to avoid misunderstandings in the inter- 
pretation of the evidence. 
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If we first take the hard facts about pagan beliefs, culture and 
society in the texts that have come down to us, it may quickly be 
seen that few of these originate in a time before Christianity had 
taken hold as the sole religion of the Celtic-speaking inhabitants of 
western Europe. On the contrary, the great majority of reports on 
religious and social matters before the conversion come from a 
time when Christianity had several centuries of history in all the 
Celtic lands to look back upon. Whether an accurate picture of the 
old pagan culture still survived at this time must, in view of the 
numerous anachronisms and projections of Christian notions and 
institutions into the past, seem questionable in the extreme. Even 
if we accept the dubious proposition that the memory of pre- 
Christian religious beliefs, rites and myths endured in the early 
and high Middle Ages, the value of the literatures of the insular 
Celts as religious-historical sources depends entirely on whether 
the extant texts really refer to them. This very idea, so long taken 
for granted, has increasingly been called into question of late, since 
recent research into narrative has shown that medieval Irish 
literature drew on oral transmission to a far lesser extent than 
was thought a generation ago. The influence of Christian and 
Latin scholarship, on the other hand, is now held to be much 
greater than was generally the case in times of romantic theories of 
continuity and rampant nationalism. It may, moreover, be as- 
sumed that the preoccupation with the past in medieval Ireland 
had nothing to do with a love of antiquity for its own sake, and 
much more to do with lending legitimacy to the aspirations to 
property and power of the patrons of these works. The fact that 
many of the stories seem distinctly cumbersome to the modern 
reader led earlier scholars to adopt the view that the medieval 
authors wrote with open-hearted honesty and respectful reverence 
for the oral tradition. Today, by contrast, emphasis is placed on 
the medieval historians’ and jurists’ capricious unconcern, which 
led them to update the traditions of various historical eras as they 
saw fit, and to distort, falsify and fabricate in the process. We may 
therefore dismiss out of hand the notion that, in the course of this 
continual reinterpretation of the pagan past, any concern was 
evinced for the authenticity of the facts. A comparison with the 
Old Norse documents on the religion of the Norsemen, often only 
slightly more recent, shows more convincingly that both the Irish 
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and the Icelanders viewed the pre-Christian culture through the 
prism of Christian theology. Thus, even if the ancestry of many 
materials and motifs in the works that have come down to us really 
does reach back into pre-Christian times, every individual case 
must be meticulously examined to ensure that mythical elements 
and fable are filtered out. 

The most important works of vernacular literature that tell of the 
history of Ireland before and during the coming of Christianity are 
contained in large manuscript collections from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Pride of place belongs to The Book of the Dun 
Cow (Lebor na hUidre), which is thought to have been written in the 
late eleventh century in the monastery of Clonmacnoise. It contains 
sixty-seven imperfectly preserved parchment folios and has been 
kept since 1844 in the library of the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin.? The Book of Glendalough (Lebor Glinne Da Loch), which 
used to be known by its shelf mark in the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson B 502, dates from the period around 1130.+ The most 
comprehensive collection of old Irish manuscripts is the so-called 
Book of Leinster (Lebor Laignech), which was originally known as 
The Book of Nuachongbail/Oughaval (Lebor na Nuachongbala). It 
numbers 187 parchment folios, of which ten are kept in the 
Franciscan Library in Killiney and the rest in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin.* 

From a later period, the fourteenth century, come The Book 
of Ballymote (Leabhar Bhaile an Mhota, in the library of the Royal 
Irish Academy since 1785), The Book of Lecan (Leabhar Leacain, now 
in the libraries of Trinity College, Dublin and the Royal Irish 
Academy), and The Yellow Book of Lecan (Leabhar Buidhe Leacain, 
now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin). For an overview of 
the variety of content in Old and Middle Irish narrative literature, 
the classification of the stories into various cycles, standard since the 
nineteenth century, serves the purpose well. It is customary to 
distinguish an Ulster Cycle, a Finn Cycle, a Historical Cycle and 
a Mythological Cycle, but many stories may be assigned to more than 
one category and a number of important works stand outside them. 

The Ulster Cycle comprises a group of stories set at the time of the 
birth of Christ.° They are known as the Ulster Cycle because the 
northern Irish province is the home of the protagonists. The heroes 
are King Conchobor mac Nessa and his nephew Cu Chulainn, who 
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are opposed by King Ailill and Queen Medb from the province of 
Connacht. In this cycle the longest and most important tale, to which 
some further stories may be assigned as ‘pre-tales’ or prefatory tales 
(remscéla), tells of a cattle raid in Cuailnge (Tain Bo Cuailnge).’ It 
recounts how Ailill and Medb raise a large army and lead it from 
their home of Cruachain in Connacht to Cuailnge in Ulster to carry 
off the famous bull named Donn Cuailnge. As the grown men of 
Ulster are suffering one of their recurrent bouts of debility, only the 
boy Cu Chulainn can resist the foe. In a series of battles he halts the 
advance of the enemy army again and again, but is unable to prevent 
the theft of the bull. Thanks to his determined resistance, however, 
the campaign is drawn out so long that the warriors of Ulster are at 
length able to enter the fray. As the intruders withdraw they are dealt 
a crushing defeat and only a few survive to take the stolen bull back to 
Connacht. 

Other important stories from the Ulster Cycle are The Tale of 
Mac Datho’s Pig (Scéla mucce meic Datho), which tells of the 
struggle for pre-eminence between the warriors of Ulster and 
Connacht at a banquet, and the tragic tale The Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Hostel (Togatl Bruidne Da Derga). The hero of the latter is 
young Conaire Mor, the son of Queen Mes Buachalla and an 
unknown man who took the form of a bird and was intimate with 
her before her marriage. After the death of the old king, Conaire 
is chosen, with the aid of a pagan rite, to be king. At first his reign 
is richly blessed, but his foster-brothers cause trouble by pillaging 
the land. By omitting to administer sufficient punishment, Con- 
aire breaks the precept of ‘the justice of the ruler’ (fir flathemon) 
and forges his own downfall: in the hostel of his friend Da Derga 
he is attacked by his foster-brothers and killed after a fierce 
struggle. 

The tales known as the Finn Cycle or Ossianic Cycle are those that 
deal with the legendary Finn mac Cumaill and his followers, the 
Fianna (see Murphy 1955, Nagy 1985 and O hOga4in 1988). These 
tales are set in the reign of King Cormac mac Airt at the beginning of 
the third century AD, and have as their central characters, besides 
Finn himself, the leader of the Fianna, his son Oisin and Oisin’s son 
Oscar. Most of the stories in this cycle, which in early times played 
only a minor role but has gained in popularity since the late Middle 
Ages, deal with hunting adventures, love and warfare. The longest 
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work of this kind, uniting various episodes in a single frame story, is 
The Conversation with the Elders (Acallam na Senorach), in which 
Oisin and his nephew Cailte, together with some surviving veterans 
of Finn’s warrior band, in their old age meet Saint Patrick and his 
entourage. As they travel through Ireland together, the saintly 
figures discover the myths and legends that pertain to particular 
places and salient points of the landscape. 

While the stories from the Ulster and Finn Cycles are compara- 
tively closely linked by their central characters, the Historical Cycle 
(or Kingly Cycle) is more a collection of cycles, each centred on an 
outstanding ruler from the period between the third century Bc and 
the eleventh century aD(see Dillon 1946). Among the most prominent 
of these kings are Labraid Loingsech, who is said to have ruled the 
province of Leinster in the fourth and third centuries Bc; Conn 
Cétchathach and his grandson Cormac mac Airt, who, according to 
legend, ruled the whole of Ireland in the second and third centuries 
Ap; and Diarmait mac Aeda Slaine, Domnall mac Aeda and Mongan 
mac Fiachna, the seventh-century rulers also known from contem- 
porary sources. Whatever the conventional modern term ‘Historical 
Cycle’ might lead one to expect, these tales treat not only the genuine 
historical past, but also the past of myth and legend. 

Unlike the works mentioned so far, the tales of the Mythological 
Cycle have elves and fairies rather than mortals at the focus of events. 
In Irish these central figures are mostly known as fir/mna|des side 
‘men/women/people of the sid’, because they used the manmade 
grave-mounds (s/d) of the pre-Celtic population of Ireland as their 
dwellings.* Many tales identified the des side with the wonder- 
working Tuatha Dé Danann, whom the medieval Irish regarded 
as an aboriginal race that had arrived from Asia long before, but 
whom modern scholarship sees as figures from pre-Christian Irish 
mythology elevated to historical status. The most significant tale of 
the Mythological Cycle is the Tale of the Battle of Mag Tuired (Cath 
Maige Tuired), which recounts the struggle between the Tuatha Dé 
Danann and the demonic Fomoire.? 

Two large compilations stand outside the cyclical categories 
generally accepted today. These are Dindshenchas (Place-Name Lore), 
and Lebor Gabdla Erenn (The Book of Invasions). Dindshenchas, which 
is extant in three different versions, is a collection of legends that 
elucidate place-names, although the majority of the tales most likely 
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rely on medieval scholarly speculation and only a few on local oral 
tradition.'° Lebor Gabdla Erenn is a fictitious history of Ireland, 
compiled in the eleventh century, beginning with the creation of the 
world and describing the fluctuating fortunes of Ireland and its 
inhabitants from first settkement by a grand-daughter of Noah until 
the date of writing.’ Much space is occupied by six consecutive 
waves of immigration, and the Irish are said to be the descendants of 
the last wave, the sons of Mil. Like the tales of the Mythological 
Cycle, The Book of Invasions displays the efforts of the medieval 
clergy to bring the pre-Christian history of Ireland into accord with 
the Biblical story. Its authors make use of indigenous myths and 
legends alongside material and motifs from the Old Testament and 
the classics, and, whilst disassociating themselves from Ireland’s 
pagan past, show a clear sense of pride and attachment to it. 


HARBINGERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES: THE 
IRISH MISSION IN EUROPE 


‘Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, into a land that I will shew thee.’ Thus, according to 
the Old Testament, did God instruct Abraham (Genesis 12: 1). ‘He 
that loveth father and mother more than me is not worthy of me,’ said 
Jesus to his disciples, in the Gospel according to Saint Matthew (10: 
37). From these and similar points in the Bible, and from the 
traditional Irish punishment by exile (indarbe), the early Christians 
of Ireland developed the ascetic ideal of peregrinus pro Christo or 
deorad De, of ‘banishment for Christ’s sake’, of the exile who, in 
striving after religious perfection, turns his back on the safety and 
security of his home to serve God in foreign parts.'” 

Ireland’s first great missionary, to whom we shall return in 
connection with the conversion of Scotland, was Columba (Colum 
Cille). His younger contemporary was Columbanus, known as 
Columba the Younger to distinguish him from Colum Cille.'? Born 
in about 543 in Leinster, Columbanus received his education in the 
northern Irish monastery of Bangor, and travelled from Ireland to 
France in 590. In the solitude of the Vosges, under the protection 
of King Childebert IT of Burgundy and Austrasia, he founded his 
first monastery in the ruins of the Roman fortress of Anagrates 
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(Annegrey). The number of novices grew so rapidly that a second, 
larger monastery soon arose a few miles away on the site of the old 
Luxovium (Luxeuil). For the monks, who lived in both monasteries 
according to the Irish tradition, Columbanus wrote a monastic code 
and a book of penitentials, while letters, sermons and poems by him, 
derived from classical models, are also known. After Childebert’s 
death, Columbanus was banished by Childebert’s son and heir for 
criticising his way of life. He went to the court of the king of 
Neustria, from there to Metz and up the Rhine to Lake Constance, 
and finally to Italy. There, at the invitation of the King of the 
Lombards, he founded another monastery at the remote site of 
Bobbio in the Apennines, and died there on 23 November 615. 

One of the pupils of Columbanus was Gall, whose Irish origins are 
not entirely certain. Together with Columbanus he travelled to the 
area of Lake Constance, where they parted company and Gall settled 
on the upper Steinach. After his death in about 650, a local cult of 
sainthood and pilgrimage developed, followed in the early eighth 
century by the founding of the monastery of Saint Gall. Although the 
first known scribes at the monastery of Saint Gall were Alemanni, 
this monastery played a major role, from the middle of the ninth 
century, in spreading the Irish cultural heritage on the continent. 
Evidence of this may be seen in the numerous manuscripts still held 
in the library of the monastery of Saint Gall. The nearby Reichenau 
monastery, whose founder Pirmin was Spanish rather than Irish, also 
came under Irish influence in this period. "+ 

The Irish monk Kilian, who was martyred in about 689 with his 
companions Coloman and Totnan at Wiirzburg, travelled as a 
missionary to eastern Franconia and Thuringia.’> In 752 Burchard, 
whom Boniface had ordained as first bishop of Wiirzburg, ordered 
that the holy relics be transferred to his cathedral. There a lively cult 
soon developed, which in the ninth century reached as far as Ireland. 
To this adoration of Kilian at Wurzburg, we also owe the famous 
manuscript, with glosses in Irish, of the text of the epistles of Paul, 
which is said to have reached the town with ninth-century Irish 
pilgrims. 

The name of Saint Virgil (Fergil) is linked with the diocese of 
Salzburg.’® After leaving his Irish homeland in about 742, he 
travelled in 745 with a recommendation from Pepin III to Duke 
Odilo of Bavaria, who appointed him to the vacant diocese of 
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Salzburg. There, on papal orders, he organised the mission to the 
Slavs of Carantania and in 774 had the first Salzburg cathedral built. 
In 1181, in the course of construction of the cathedral of Archbishop 
Conrad III, the lost tomb of Virgil, who had died in 784, was 
discovered. He was canonised in 1233. 

Two other factors which, from the end of the eighth century, 
repeatedly drew Irish monks from their homeland to the European 
mainland were the pillage of Irish and Scottish monastic houses by 
the Vikings and the flowering of continental centres of learning 
during the reforms of Charlemagne. Among the most important Irish 
scholars active in the Carolingian empire in the ninth century were: 
Dungal, who, as a monk in the Saint-Denis Monastery, wrote a study 
of the 810 eclipse of the sun, as well as a defence of the worship of 
images; Dicuil, who left a treatise on astronomy and an important 
work on geography (Liber de mensura orbis terrae), in addition to his 
poetry De Grammatica; the poet, grammarian and theologian Sedu- 
lius Scottus; and the mystic Johannes Scottus Eriugena (c. 810-77), 
highly educated in philosophy, who translated into Latin the 
‘Heavenly Hierarchy’ by the Pseudo-Areopagite and other Greek 
writings, wrote commentaries on the Gospel according to Saint John 
and on Martianus Capella and Boethius, and in his main work De 
divisione naturae (On the Division of Nature) — officially condemned 
as heresy in the thirteenth century — confessed to a pantheistic 
understanding of the unity of creator and creation.'’ Here it should 
be noted that the use of the appellation Scot(t)us (the Irishman) for 
the last two writers reflects early medieval usage. Latin Scot(t)us 
denoting a ‘Scotsman’ is found only in later times, after the im- 
migrants from Ireland known as Scot(t)i had given their names to 
the north of Britain. This means that the term still means ‘Trish’ 
when applied to the chronicler Marianus Scotus (1028-82), who was 
active in Fulda and Mainz, while the philosophical scholar Johannes 
Duns Scotus (1266-1308), who taught in Paris and Cologne, did 
indeed come from Scotland. 

After the late ninth century, Irish theologians no longer exerted 
any significant influence on the intellectual life of central Europe, but 
over 200 years later a new wave of Irish influence begins with the 
founding of the so-called Scottish monasteries (see Hammermayer 
1976). This was a particularly privileged group of Benedictine 
monasteries (including Regensburg, Wiirzburg, Nuremberg, Erfurt, 
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Constance, Eichstatt and Vienna), which maintained close relations 
with Ireland for hundreds of years and were only taken over by 
German Benedictines at the close of the Middle Ages. By this time 
the Irish Church had undergone far-reaching changes which had 
much to do with its ever-closer ties to the English Church. 


CHAPTER 12 


Ireland from the Coming of 
the Normans to Colonisation 


IRELAND, ENGLAND AND THE ANGLO-IRISH: 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


When King Diarmait Mac Murchada was driven out of Ireland in 
1166 and sought the support of Henry II of England, he obtained, 
in exchange for recognition of Henry’s supremacy, his permission to 
raise auxiliary troops within Henry’s kingdom. Diarmait proceeded 
to enlist the Earl of Pembroke, Richard FitzGilbert (dubbed Strong- 
bow), as his most important ally, and in 1167 he ventured a return to 
Ireland at the head of an Anglo-Norman, Welsh and Flemish 
mercenary army. Three years later, after variable fortunes in battles 
with the forces of the High King, Richard FitzGilbert himself led an 
expeditionary force to Ireland and there married Diarmait’s daughter 
Aoife (Eve). Taking up his ally’s earlier promise, after Diarmait’s 
death FitzGilbert claimed the kingdom of Leinster in the early 
summer of 1171, and thanks to the superiority of his troops he 
was able to make good his claim against all resistance from both the 
High King and his own Irish subjects. The strong position he thus 
won for himself awoke the suspicion of Henry II, who set sail for 
Ireland with his army a few months later to secure his own influence 
there. At the synod of Cashel in 1172, the Anglo-Normans and 
several Irish rulers acknowledged the supremacy of the English king, 
who proceeded to place Dublin directly under his crown and 
Leinster and Meath in the fief of Richard FitzGilbert and Hugh 
de Lacy. On his return to England in 1175, Henry II concluded, 
through his governor Hugh de Lacy, the Treaty of Windsor with 
Rory O’Connor, the High King. By this treaty, Rory recognised 
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Henry’s overlordship and agreed that Ireland would be divided into 
an Anglo-Norman region and another region ruled by the Irish High 
King. Two years later, when Henry named his youngest son John, 
then ten years old, as Lord of Ireland (Dominus Hiberniae), he created 
the Lordship of Ireland, which would endure until 1541, though 
varying in extent (see Lydon 1972 and Flanagan 1989). 

In the century that followed, despite the division of Ireland 
prescribed in the Treaty of Windsor, the Anglo-Norman liegemen 
of the King of England extended their dominion at the expense of the 
indigenous rulers, especially in the south and west, until they 
controlled over two-thirds of the island. In the conquered regions 
they built castles, founded towns, bestowed fiefs upon their followers 
and thus installed the English system of rule, administration and 
law.’ These conquests were made easier by quarrelling among the 
Irish, and they took place in largely unplanned fashion and without 
the approval of the English crown, from whose control the Irish 
possessions repeatedly threatened to slip away. From the thirteenth 
century the Irish rulers moved to compensate for the military 
inferiority of their forces by engaging mercenaries from the 
Hebrides, the so-called gall-dglaigh (anglicised as galloglasses). Thus, 
by the beginning of the fourteenth century the Anglo-Norman 
expansion had mostly ceased, largely owing to quarrels among the 
barons, the numerical superiority of the Irish population and the 
inability of the English king to exert any influence. 

The vulnerability of the possessions of the English crown in 
Ireland became apparent in the war with Edward Bruce, brother 
of the King of Scots Robert Bruce. After landing in Ireland in 1315 
with an invasion force, he was crowned King of Ireland a year later at 
Dundalk, before perishing in battle in October 1318 near the site of 
his coronation (see McNamee 1997). In addition to the lawlessness 
and pillage brought by the war, the English settlers suffered repeated 
crop failure and plague in the decades that followed, and many of 
them returned to England. The English kings observed with suspi- 
cion and concern the conduct of many members of the Anglo-Irish 
nobility, who either abandoned their Irish estates for their lands in 
England, Wales and France, or, if they chose to remain in Ireland, 
increasingly adopted the dress, speech and way of life of the native 
population (see Nicholls 1972 and Simms 1987). In reaction to this, a 
parliament convened in 1366 enacted the Statutes of Kilkenny, 
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which, with measures for increasing the effectiveness of the defence 
of border regions, contained precise instructions concerning a strict 
separation of Anglo-Irish from Irish. The Statutes forbade inter- 
marriages and adoption, along with the wearing of Irish dress and the 
use of the Irish tongue. In spite of the draconian penalties laid down 
in the Statutes for those who violated them, the blending of the Irish 
and Anglo-Irish population proceeded further in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and the area under English dominion in the east 
of the island, known as “The Pale’, after its frontier posts, became 
ever smaller. 

Fundamental changes took shape when Henry VIII, in the course 
of his efforts to create a centralised state, achieved recognition as 
head of the Irish Church in 1536, and in 1541 assumed the title of 
‘King of Ireland’, after suspending the Lordship.* In view of his 
international isolation, Henry must have feared that, in the event of 
war, Ireland could become a bridgehead for his foreign, Catholic 
opponents, so he sought to extend his influence and integrate all Irish 
rulers into the English legal system by conferring English titles upon 
them. After Henry’s death in 1547 this system, known as ‘surrender 
and regrant’, was abandoned, and from the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the crown increasingly pursued a policy of colonisation, in 
which rebellious Irish and Anglo-Irish were systematically replaced 
by loyal English settlers. Only in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would the adverse consequences of this plantation, com- 
bined with the effects of the Reformation, become fully apparent. 


ALIGNMENT WITH ROME: THE IRISH CHURCH 
AND THE NORMANS 


In seeking a better understanding of the history of Ireland in the 
modern age, we must consider the effects of the English Reformation 
on the neighbouring island, but we also need to look at the history of 
the Irish Church from the end of the Age of the Vikings. As early as 
the second half of the eleventh century, in parallel with the Gregorian 
Church reforms on the continent, the beginnings of a fundamental 
renewal of the Irish Church may be discerned, and the impetus for 
this came both from Rome itself and the Archdiocese of Canterbury. 
That the Irish monasteries of this period still enjoyed great renown as 
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centres of learning is demonstrated by the example of the Welsh 
nobleman Sulien, who received his training at the monastery of 
Glendalough and later held the office of bishop of Saint David’s. 
Among the most significant changes set in train soon after his time 
was the establishment of territorially defined bishoprics. These had 
been known in Ireland since the days of Saint Patrick, but since the 
sixth century they had been of secondary importance owing to the 
monastic organisation of the Church. After a first reform synod had 
met in Cashel in 1101 on the initiative of the King of Munster, a 
second reform synod met in Raith Bresail ten years later. This second 
synod decided to divide the whole island into two ecclesiastical 
provinces — Cashel and Armagh — each with twelve bishoprics 
and archbishoprics, although they initially left aside several bishop- 
rics, including Dublin. The territorial reorganisation was concluded 
in 1152 at a synod which met first at Kells then at Mellifont, presided 
over by a papal legate sent from Rome. This synod restructured the 
whole Irish Church under the primacy of Armagh, with four 
archbishoprics in Armagh, Tuam, Dublin and Cashel. An acceler- 
ated drive to build diocesan stone churches on the continental model 
was related to this. 

One of the participants in the reform synod at Raith Bresail was 
Cellach, of the Ui Sinaich family, who since 1106 had been the first 
cleric for 200 years to unite in one person the offices of Abbot and 
Bishop of Armagh. One of the most important reformers of the first 
half of the twelfth century was his successor Malachy, to whose 
influence the first Augustinian and Cistercian establishments in 
Ireland may be attributed. In Clairvaux, while travelling to Rome, 
he made the acquaintance of Saint Bernard, who became his close 
friend and wrote an account of Malachy’s life after he died in 1148. In 
Vita Malachiae, Bernard painted a dismal picture of the deplorable 
state of the Irish Church and the persistence of pagan customs, and 
this picture would have its effect on the papal view of the situation: in 
1155 Pope Hadrian IV, who was of English birth, called on King 
Henry II of England in the papal bull Laudabiliter to conquer Ireland 
in order to expand the frontiers of the Church and take the truth of 
the Christian faith to an uncivilised and benighted people. A 
similarly negative view of Ireland is given by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Gerald de Barri, Gerald of Wales), the youngest son of an Anglo- 
Norman nobleman and a mother of Welsh origin, born in Wales in 
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1146. Following theological studies in Gloucester and Paris, he was 
chaplain at the court of Henry II from 1184 to 1194, and wrote a 
description of Ireland (Topographia Hiberniae) and an account of the 
Norman conquest of Ireland (Expugnatio Hiberniae), as well as two 
books about his travels in Wales (Itinerarium Cambriae and Descriptio 
Cambriae) (see Boivin 1993). With the growth of the Anglo-Norman 
area of settlement and influence and the increasing feudalisation of 
the native Irish rulers, the alignment of the Irish Church towards 
Rome moved ahead, in spite of rivalries between the indigenous Irish 
and Anglo-Norman clergy. After the Cistercian and Augustinian 
orders, the Dominicans set foot on the island in 1224 and the 
Franciscans followed in 1231. 

Just as Henry VIII’s policy of ‘surrender and regrant’ met with 
broad approval in Ireland, his policy on the Church was at first 
welcomed by the Irish and Anglo-Irish nobility, since, after the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the English crown bestowed large 
estates upon many of them. Unlike England, however, where different 
social and economic conditions prevailed, opposition soon arose in 
Ireland to the changes in Church doctrine, the liturgy and the 
veneration of saints which were introduced after the death of Henry 
VIII by his son Edward VI. Many in Ireland therefore welcomed the 
change of direction with regard to the Church in the reign of Mary 
Tudor (1553-8), and rejected the renewed turn towards Protestantism 
under her successor Elizabeth I. In many places the general resistance 
to the Reformation and adherence to Catholicism furthered the ethnic 
and cultural fusion of Irish and Anglo-Irish (who were now called ‘Old 
English’ to distinguish them from the newly arrived Tudor colonists). 
The fact that the ‘New English’ overwhelmingly supported the 
Reformation increasingly lent the conflicts between them and the 
majority population the character of a religious war from the seven- 
teenth century on. The consequences of this would mark the history of 
Ireland to the present day. 


TRADITION AND INNOVATION: IRISH 
LITERATURE IN THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


For the history of Irish literature, the Church reforms of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries and the coming of the Anglo-Normans had 
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been of great importance.? Until then, literature had largely been 
practised in the great monasteries, but from the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries it lay more and more in the hands of notable 
scholarly families, who specialised in particular fields of the historical 
and literary tradition, under the patronage of the nobility. While 
some families produced more historians and genealogists, others 
were distinguished by their legal scholars or achieved fame thanks to 
their poets. 

Among the best-loved indigenous subject matter in Irish literature 
of the late Middle Ages are the tales of the legendary Finn mac 
Cumaill and his followers, mentioned in the previous chapter. Their 
markedly fable-like nature chimed well with a widespread literary 
current at the period, whereas the previously popular tales of the 
Ulster Cycle and the Historical Cycle had lost much of their 
relevance and topicality, owing to the changed political and social 
conditions. Typical of the Finn legends of the Anglo-Norman age is 
Toraigheacht Dhiarmada agus Ghrdinne (The Pursuit of Diarmaid 
and Grainne), which is famed for its closeness to the Tristan saga. It 
tells of the tragic love of the young Grainne, who is married to an 
elderly Finn, and the warrior Diarmaid Ua Duibne. Imitations of 
this story in other works of Irish literature show that it was 
circulating as early as the ninth or tenth centuries, although it has 
come down to us only in a version from the fifteenth century (see Ni 
Sheaghdha 1967). At this period, ballads about Finn and his Fianna 
also became widespread. Sixty-nine of these have been preserved 
from the period between the twelfth and early seventeenth centuries, 
in a manuscript from about 1627 known as the Songbook of Finn 
(Duanaire Finn).* 

Long before the arrival of the Anglo-Normans, foreign literary 
material had been translated or rewritten. In this way a history of 
Alexander the Great (Scéla Alaxandair) had appeared in the tenth 
century, based on the Historiae adversus paganos by the late classical 
historian Orosius.> The Odyssey of Aeneas (Imtheachta Aeniasa) is the 
title of a version of Virgil’s Aeneid, while a Latin tale of the siege of 
Troy, De excidio Troianorum, thought to be by Dares of Phrygia, 
became popular in a free Irish re-working known as Togail Troi (The 
Destruction of Troy) (see Poppe 1995 and Myrick 1993). The popu- 
larity of this foreign subject-matter grew with the spread of Anglo- 
Norman influence in Ireland, as tales of Charlemagne and King 
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Arthur and the Holy Grail were translated into Irish, along with 
works such as Lucan’s Bellum Civile (In Cath Catharda in Irish) (see 
Williams and Ford 1992, 134-45). 

As the Anglo-Irish adopted the Irish tongue and culture and the 
old-established Irish nobility became feudalised, the ideal of courtly 
love also took hold in Irish literature from the fourteenth century.° 
An early example of the love poetry inspired by this ideal (danta 
gradha) is by Earl Gerald Fitzgerald (Gearoid Iarla, 1338-98), the 
first Irish poet of Anglo-Norman descent known to us by name. 
However, professional bardic poets, who composed and performed 
on official occasions after years of training at a bardic school under 
the patronage of the nobility, played a much greater role than those 
who wrote poetry when the inclination or opportunity arose.”? The 
2,000 or sO surviving poems of this genre demonstrate that these 
professional poets composed according to well established metrical 
rules in a formal and highly conservative literary language (although 
some also left less formal personal verses in addition to official poems 
written for accessions to the throne or the marriages of aristocratic 
patrons). Thus, for example, the poet Muireadhach Albanach O 
Dalaigh from the first half of the thirteenth century wrote not only 
praise-poems for Irish and Anglo-Norman nobles, but religious verse 
invoking the Virgin Mary and a lament on the death of his wife, who 
had given him eleven children in twenty years of marriage. He 
received the nickname Albanach (‘the Scot’) because he had lived for 
a long time in Scotland, and later became known as the ancestor of 
the MacMhuirich family of poets. His personal biography mirrors 
the close political, social and literary relations that bound the Celtic- 
speaking regions of Ireland and Scotland in the late Middle Ages and 
early modern age. The origins and history of these relations, which 
are expressed in family ties within the nobility, in common features 
in the organisation of the Church, and in the existence of a unified 
literary language, are the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 13 


Scotland from Irish Settlement 
to the Reformation 


SCOTS AND PICTS: ASPECTS OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY 


As far back as the third century ap Irish settlers from the region of 
the later County Antrim had crossed the North Channel and settled 
in the west of Scotland. In their own language they called themselves 
‘the Gaels’ and gave this name to their new homeland, the ‘Gaelic 
coast’ (Scots Gaelic Earraghaidheal, English Argyll). Latin sources, 
however, termed the newcomers Scots (Scot/t/i), and thus the part 
of Britain north of the Cheviots and the Tweed later received the 
name of Scotland.’ A turning point in the history of these Irish 
colonists came in about AD 500 when their ruler Fergus Mor mac 
Eirc, of the royal house of Dal Riata, moved to Scotland (see 
Bannerman 1974 and Anderson 1980). An early high point in the 
power of the new kingdom was reached under Fergus’s grandson 
Aedan mac Gabrain, who in 574 was anointed king in the monastery 
of Iona by its abbot Columba (Colum Cille). With the diplomatic 
support of Columba, he reinforced his position by an alliance with 
the king of the northern Ui Neill and achieved military successes 
from the Isle of Man in the south to the Orkneys in the north. The 
kingdom of Dal Riata suffered a painful setback, however, under 
Aedan’s grandson Domnall Brecc, who acceded to the throne in 629. 
In 637 he lost the battle of Mag Rath, against the northern Ui Neill, 
who had been allied to the ruler of Dal Riata, and was killed in 642 in 
the battle of Strathcarron against the Brythonic Celts from the 
Strathclyde area. 
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Map 4: Scotland in the Middle Ages 
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To the north and east of the kingdom of Dal Riata lay the realm of 
the Picts.* They emerged into the light of history in the second half 
of the sixth century, when Columba paid a visit to their ruler and 
initiated their conversion to Christianity. Relations between the 
Pictish rulers and the Dal Riata kings were changeable. The internal 
stability of the Pictish kingdom set narrow limits on the Irish 
colonists’ expansionist drive, and the sources suggest not only armed 
conflict, but also alliances to ensure peace and to defend themselves 
against external enemies. In the second half of the seventh century, 
the Picts and the Dal Riata Irish, as well as the Brythonic Strathclyde 
Celts, found themselves in the realm of the Northumbrian Angles. In 
685, however, the Pictish ruler Brudei mac Bili dealt King Egfrith of 
Northumbria a resounding defeat in the battle of Nechtansmere near 
Forfar, and was able to consolidate the kingdom of the Picts. After 
three centuries of cultural exchange and reciprocal exertion of 
political influence, Kenneth mac Alpin, the Dal Riata king, suc- 
ceeded in uniting the two kingdoms in 843. With the establishment of 
new centres of secular and clerical power in Scone and Dunkeld, he 
shifted the focal point of his kingdom some distance to the east. He 
died in 858 as king of a united Scotland, which extended as far south 
as the line between the Firth of Forth and the Firth of Clyde. 

One factor that exerted considerable influence on political, cul- 
tural and linguistic conditions in Scotland from the end of the eighth 
century was the Norwegian Viking raids. After sacking the Lindis- 
farne monastery on the Northumbrian coast in 793, the Vikings 
reached the monastery of Iona, then the Welsh coast in 795 and the 
Mull of Kintyre and the Isle of Man in 797. Whereas in Ireland the 
Vikings established towns and engaged in commerce, in Scotland 
and on the Isle of Man they seized possession of large swathes of 
land and colonised them.* This applied particularly in the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, the Caithness region and the northern tip of Scotland 
and the Hebrides, which, as a result of the influx of Norwegian 
settlers, would henceforth bear the Scots Gaelic name of [nnse Gall 
(‘the island of foreigners’), although in later times the Gaelic tongue 
again asserted itself there.* 

English-speaking communities had established themselves in the 
area south of the Firth of Forth and the Firth of Clyde in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. In 1018 the Scottish king Malcolm IT defeated 
a Northumbrian army at the Battle of Carham and thus secured the 
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south-east border of Scotland along the Tweed. In 1040 Malcolm’s 
successor Duncan I was murdered by his rival Macbeth, but after 
Macbeth’s death in 1057 Duncan’s son Malcolm III succeeded to the 
Scottish throne. (Shakespeare’s version of events during the reign of 
Macbeth, which is said to have been first produced in the summer of 
1606 at the court of King James of Scotland, is more legendary 
than historically authentic.) During the reign of Malcolm III, the 
influence of the English language and culture spread. After the 
ruler’s marriage to Margaret, the daughter of the English king, 
the recognition of the supremacy of William the Conqueror and 
the influx of English-speaking traders and Anglo-Norman noblemen, 
this influence extended further, mainly into the Lowlands but also 
along the whole of the east coast (see Barrow 1980). After the 
extinction of the Scottish royal house in 1286, Edward I of England 
backed John Balliol as king and accepted his allegiance for the whole 
of Scotland. Resistance to the English king was led by William 
Wallace, later hailed as a hero of the struggle for freedom, who was 
executed in August 1305, following his defeat at Falkirk in 1298. In 
1314 the Anglo-Norman noble Robert Bruce restored the indepen- 
dence of Scotland with his victory at Bannockburn (see McNamee 
1997). 

In 1371 the House of Stuart acceded to the throne of Scotland. 
During its tenure, the gulf between the economically prosperous, 
heavily anglicised Lowlands and the traditionally structured Gaelic- 
speaking Highlands deepened further. Early evidence of this is 
provided by the chronicler John of Fordun, who in about 1380 
described the English-speaking Lowland and coastal population as 
civilised, dependable, peaceful and devout, and that of the Gaelic- 
speaking Highlands and islands as savage, ‘given to rapine’, ‘ease- 
loving’ and cruel.° 

One significant area of tension between the kingdoms of Scotland, 
Norway and England was the Hebrides, where a Scandinavian 
dynasty of sea-kings had established itself after the centre of political 
power in Scotland had shifted to the east in the ninth century.° In 
about 1156, Somerled, who could trace his ancestry back to a follower 
of King Kenneth mac Alpin, reached out from his power-base in 
Argyll to claim lordship over the southern Hebrides. The northern 
Hebrides were still controlled by Scandinavian rulers, until in 1266 
Norway ceded the Hebrides to Scotland by the Treaty of Perth, and 
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their rulers at least formally accepted the jurisdiction of the Scottish 
crown. At the battle of Bannockburn, Somerled’s descendant Angus 
Og MacDonald of Islay supported the Scottish king Robert Bruce 
with his own interests in mind, and his son John was able, by deft 
manoeuvring between England and Scotland, to consolidate his hold 
over the Hebrides. From 1354 he introduced the Latin title Dominus 
Insularum (Scots Gaelic Ri Innse Gall, ‘Lord of the Isles’) and made 
the Hebrides a focal point of Gaelic culture, with close connections 
with Ireland. His successors increasingly came into conflict with the 
Scottish crown. In 1462 John MacDonald sought to achieve greater 
independence from England by an agreement with Edward IV of 
England, and in 1493 the Lordship of the Isles was abolished by 
James IV of Scotland. After this the crown intensified its efforts to 
establish its position in the Hebrides and western Highlands, until 
finally in 1609, in the Statutes of Iona, some of the most eminent 
nobles of the region were compelled to pledge their allegiance 
formally to the crown and the Church, and to relinquish certain 
privileges that were detrimental to the central authorities. Attempts 
were still being made in the first half of the seventeenth century to 
revive the power and the title of Lord of the Isles, but these were 
successfully suppressed by the central government. 

During his twenty-five-year reign (1488-1513), James IV not only 
restored to the crown its authority over parliament and the nobles, 
but also secured for his descendants the right to succession in 
England, by marriage to Margaret Tudor, a daughter of Henry 
VII. Under his son James V (1513-42), there was renewed conflict 
with the nobility, who embraced the Reformation that had already 
triumphed in England. In 1560, under the leadership of John Knox, 
a pupil of the Geneva reformer Calvin, the nobility founded the 
Church of Scotland. After Mary Stuart had been forced to renounce 
the crown in 1567, this became the established state church under 
James VI (later James I of England). In the same year the first 
printed book appeared in Scots Gaelic, John Carswell’s Foirm na 
n-Urrnuidheadh, a translation of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
an expanded translation of Calvin’s short catechism (see Thomson, 
R. L. 1970). In the history of the Church in Scotland, the beginning 
of the Reformation brought with it such momentous change that at 
this point a glance back to the beginnings of Christianity in Scotland 
is called for. 
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RULERS AND SAINTS: EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN 
SCOTLAND 


The decisive impetus for the conversion of Scotland stemmed from 
the monastically oriented Irish Church, in particular from Columba 
(Colum Cille). Born in about 520 in the north of Ireland, the great- 
great-grandson of the founder of the Ui Neill dynasty, Columba 
founded the Derry monastery in 546 and those at Durrow and Kells 
in later years (see Herbert 1988, Bourke 1997 and Lacey 1997). In 
about 565 he went with some companions to the kingdom of the Picts 
and founded a monastery on the island of Iona, where he was buried 
on his death in 597. King Oswald of Northumbria had a particular 
connection with Iona, finding refuge there after the death of his 
father and accepting baptism there. When in 634 he succeeded in 
winning back his kingdom, he sought support from Iona to convert 
Northumbria to Christianity, and in 635 Abbot Aedan founded the 
monastery of Lindisfarne on a little island off the coast.’ An early 
example of monastic scholarship can be seen in the writings of 
Adamnan, who was born in about 624 and from 679 until his death in 
704 served as ninth abbot of Iona. From his pen came a book about 
the Holy Places of Palestine, De Jlocis sanctis, and a historically 
valuable biography of Columba, Vita Columbae (see Anderson 
tggi and Sharpe 1995). 

In the seventh century came a controversy over the correct 
calculation of the date of Easter, and in this the Celtic churches 
of Ireland, Scotland and Wales differed sharply from the general 
practice elsewhere in the Latin western world. At the Synod of 
Whitby, convened in 664 by King Oswiu of Northumberland, the 
supporters of the Roman system won their case, but the unified 
reckoning system was not implemented everywhere at once. While 
the Irish church gradually adapted in the course of the seventh 
century, those in the territory of the Picts and in Iona did not adopt 
the Roman reckoning until 716, and Wales clung to the old system 
until 768. 

At the same time as the Viking raids, from the end of the eighth 
century, the monastic reform movement known as the ‘Clients of 
God’ (Irish Céli De, anglicised as Culdees) was gaining ground. Its 
aims were stricter discipline and a renewal of the ascetic ideal. One of 
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the centres of this movement was Iona, but St Andrews, Abernethy, 
Brechin and other less important churches also felt the influence of 
Céli Dé. A fundamental renewal came with the introduction of 
continental monastic orders, including the Benedictines, Augusti- 
nians, Cistercians and Premonstratensians, who since the end of the 
eleventh century had established themselves mainly in the English- 
speaking south-east of Scotland and determined the shape of the 
Church until the end of the Middle Ages. 

Christianity provided a crucial impetus to the arts, of which 
notably metalwork, monumental sculptures in stone and illuminated 
manuscripts have come down to us. Bronze and silver reliquaries are 
early samples of metalwork, as is a collection of richly decorated 
silver bowls, clasps and other objects found hidden under the floor of 
a church on the small Shetland island of St Ninian’s, probably placed 
there at the time of the Viking raids in about 800 (see Small et al. 
1973). Examples of sculpture, especially in the sphere of influence 
of the Lordship of the Isles, are much more numerous. The 
monumental crosses decorated with figures and ornaments, which, 
as in Ireland, bring together the tradition of eastern Christian art and 
Germanic and Celtic elements, are of particular note. This tradition 
was embraced, as the Latin inscriptions in the Western Highlands 
and the Hebrides show, mainly from the late thirteenth century to 
the first half of the sixteenth century, but one of the earliest and most 
beautiful examples of the tradition is the Ruthwell Cross in Dum- 
friesshire, from the late seventh or eighth century, with a runic 
inscription in the Northumbrian dialect of Old English (see Steer and 
Bannerman 1977; also Harbison 1992). Pictish sculptors, unlike those 
of Ireland and the north of England, did not carve free-standing 
crosses, but instead chiselled ornate crosses in large slabs of rock, 
which they then adorned with geometric symbols and _ pictorial 
representations of humans and animals (see Close-Brooks and Ste- 
venson 1982). 

A blend of early eastern Christian, Germanic and Celtic elements 
is also found in the early medieval illuminated manuscripts, whose 
ornamental style is strongly influenced by metalwork and shows no 
less than the sculptures in stone the close cultural relations between 
Ireland, Scotland and Christian Northumbria (see Nordenfalk 1977 
and Henderson 1987). In the second half of the seventh century The 
Book of Durrow, named after the place where it was later kept, was 
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produced in Iona or Northumbria. Another precious possession of 
the library was The Book of Kells, from the second half of the eighth 
century, also kept there since 1661, and for which a Scottish origin 
may be posited.® The Book of Deer, which was held in the Monastery 
of Deer in north-eastern Scotland until it found its way to Cambridge 
University library in 1715, is a gospel-book from the tenth century. 
Its special importance lies in some notes appended in Gaelic, which 
represent the first example of continuous text in this language on 
Scottish soil (see Jackson 1972 and Forsyth 2002). 

The art of building in stone also reached Scotland with Chris- 
tianity and classical civilisation. Although the first monastery in Iona 
was built of wood, craftsmen from Northumbria brought the new 
technique to north-east Scotland in the early eighth century. One of 
the most beautiful surviving monuments of that period is the round 
tower of the Brechin monastery near Forfar, built to an Irish pattern 
in about tooo and standing twenty-six metres high. Early specimens 
of Roman architecture may be found in churches built since the end 
of the eleventh century, when continental monastic orders were 
introduced.? 


SEVEN TONGUES, SIX NATIONS: THE 
LANGUAGES OF SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


In his history of the English Church, completed in 731, the 
Benedictine monk known as the Venerable Bede wrote that Britain 
had five languages and four nations. Although the Anglo-Saxons, 
Britons, Scots of Irish descent and Picts each had their own 
language, all these peoples were, he claimed, united by the use 
of Latin as the medium for the study of the Scriptures. If we 
consider the entire medieval period, the number of peoples with 
their own language increases in Scotland since the Norwegian 
Vikings brought Old Norse and the Normans introduced 
Norman-French to the court. 

The language of which we have least knowledge is Pictish, of 
which the earliest inscriptions known to us date from the seventh to 
ninth centuries. It was previously thought that, like Basque in Spain 
and France, Pictish was a pre-Indo-European language, which 
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served only for restricted purposes and died out shortly after the last 
inscriptions were incised. If this were the case, one could venture no 
statements concerning the structure of Pictish or its possible relation 
to other languages, owing to the scarcity of evidence. Nowadays, 
however, the prevailing scholarly view is that the supposed pre-Indo- 
European Pictish was merely the most northerly branch of a 
Brythonic tongue which was closely related to Cumbrian in southern 
Scotland and the north of England, and to Welsh (see Forsyth 1997, 
Price 2000, 127-31). Whereas the Celtic tongue of Pictland is thought 
to have died out in the ninth century, Cumbrian survived until about 
t100. Unlike Welsh, Cornish and Breton, these two daughters of 
the old Brythonic tongue are known only from single words, mostly 
the names of people and places (see Price 1984, 146-57). 

The most important language of commerce in the area north of the 
Firth of Forth and Firth of Clyde from the ninth century was Scots 
Gaelic, which the Irish settlers had introduced into Scotland.*° 
However, since the oldest continuous texts date from the twelfth 
century, the early history of the language can be reconstructed only 
in broad outline from place-names and indications in Latin sources of 
its use. Before the twelfth century, Scots Gaelic must have differed 
little from Irish, but texts from the modern period display char- 
acteristic deviations, which may be due to the influence of Brythonic 
Celtic on Gaelic. For example, in Gaelic, as in Welsh, a continuous 
present develops (Gaelic Tha mi a dol and Welsh Rydw i'n mynd, 
English I’m going), while the old present takes on future meaning in 
both languages. 

Gaelic was also greatly influenced by Old Norse, which had 
reached the country with the Vikings at the end of the eighth 
century. This is shown by numerous loan-words from the areas 
of seafaring and fishing, including acair ‘anchor’ (Old Norse akkeri), 
stiuir ‘rudder’ (Old Norse styrz) and trosg ‘cod’ (Old Norse Jorsk), but 
primarily by characteristic features of the pronunciation and the 
sentence intonation of some Gaelic dialects. The previously broad 
geographical range of Old Norse may still be seen today in place- 
names of Scandinavian origin, which are especially numerous in the 
Hebrides." 

The significant role of Latin as the medium of classical culture and 
the Christian faith is apparent from the many Latin loan-words 
which (sometimes by way of Brythonic) entered the Irish language at 
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an early date and survive to this day in Scots Gaelic. These include 
specifically Christian concepts, such as aingeal ‘angel’ (Latin 
angelus), aoine ‘fast? (Latin tetunium), beannachd ‘blessing’ (Latin 
benedictio) and diabhal ‘devil’ (Latin diabolus), and concepts from the 
culture of writing, such as /eabhar ‘book’ (Latin /iber), litir ‘letter’ 
(Latin /ittera) and sgoil ‘school’ (Latin schola). 

The use of Norman French in Scotland was always restricted to 
a relatively small aristocratic circle, but Lowland Scots, or Lallans, 
grew in importance from the late Middle Ages as the language of 
the court and the flourishing trading towns. Scots loan-words are 
therefore common in Gaelic, although in the early period the 
ultimate origin of some borrowings is often difficult to establish, 
owing to the high proportion of French and Latin words in 
English. The oldest Gaelic loan-words in Lowland Scots are 
thought to be those related to the mission of the church of Iona 
in Northumbria. From this period we have clugge ‘bell’, dry 
‘magician’ (Druid) and perhaps also ster (from Latin historia). 
Later loan-words are found in early sources and documents 
dealing with social structures, the law and the topography of 
the Gaelic-speaking Highlands, including some terms which are 
still current today: /och (first recorded 1375), glen (first recorded 
1489), bog (first recorded 1505), cairn (first recorded 1535) and 
strath (first recorded 1540). The term Gaelic first occurs in 1596, as 
the Celtic tongue of the Highlands and the Hebrides was usually 
called Irish in English and Erse in Scots. 

The Isle of Man was a melting pot of different Celtic dialects, in 
which place-names, inscriptions and literary evidence from the early 
and later Middle Ages point to the use of both Goidelic and 
Brythonic forms of insular Celtic. In addition, Old Norse, which 
took hold in the ninth century in the wake of the Viking raids, and 
Norman French, whose influence on linguistic development is 
related to the Norman conquest of Ireland, both played an important 
role on the island. As a brief bilingual inscription from about AD 500 
shows, Latin, as the language of the Christian Church, had taken 
hold in the island centuries before. In the second half of the 
fourteenth century at the latest, a local form of Irish became the 
accepted colloquial language and after the Reformation achieved 
the status of a literary language. Besides translations of the Bible and 
liturgical and catechetic works, ballads were recorded from the 
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eighteenth century. During the nineteenth century, however, 
English — the language of economic progress — steadily gained the 
dominant position, particularly in the towns. The last speaker of 
Manx, Ned Maddrell, died on 27 December 1974 at the age of 97 
(Broderick 1999, R. L. Thomson in Price 2000, 58-67). 


CHAPTER I4 


Wales from the Romans to the 
Normans 


CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS: THE HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 


If Celtic Scotland owes its distinctive cultural identity to the influx of 
Irish-speaking colonists and the contribution of the Picts and long- 
established Brythonic Celts, this is even more emphatically the case 
in Celtic Wales. Here, the inhabitants held fast to their ancient 
language and culture in the mountainous regions in the west of the 
island, having been cut off from the rest of Celtic Britain by the 
Anglo-Saxon conquests." 

Since the fifth century, Germanic tribes had been settling 
permanently in Britain in great numbers. The Jutes settled in 
the south-east, in present-day Kent and on the Isle of Wight and 
the coastal area facing it. The Saxons occupied the whole area 
south of the Thames, while the Angles claimed the lands north of 
the Thames to beyond the present Scottish border, as far as the 
Firth of Forth. About the territorial boundaries and internal 
organisation of the Celtic kingdoms which arose simultaneously 
in the north and west of Britain, we have insufficient information, 
owing to a lack of contemporary documents. In the far south-west, 
in present-day Cornwall and Devon, lay the kingdom of Dum- 
nonia, from which Celtic settlers colonised Brittany, on the coast 
opposite. North of the Bristol Channel and the Severn Estuary, in 
the south of what is now Wales, lay the kingdom of Dyfed in the 
west and Brycheiniog in the east, whose rulers saw themselves as 
the descendants of Irish settlers. The north-west of Wales, with 
the Isle of Anglesey and the region of Snowdonia, belonged to the 
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kingdom of Gwynedd, while the kingdom of Powys took shape in 
the north-east and in the central area of present-day Wales. To the 
north, from Lancashire through the Lake District and beyond the 
Scottish border as far as Galloway and Dumfries stretched the 
kingdom of Rheged. Its northern border met the kingdom of 
Strathclyde, which had its main fortress at Dumbarton Rock on 
the north bank of the Clyde near Glasgow, and in the east it 
adjoined the territory of the Gododdin, whose capital was Din 
Eidyn, later Edinburgh. 
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Map 5: Wales in the Middle Ages 


In 577, after the battle of Deorham near Bath, the Severn 
Valley, with the towns of Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath, fell to 
the Saxons as they pushed westwards. With this defeat, the land 
link between the Celtic tribes of Wales and their southern neigh- 
bours in Devon and Cornwall was permanently broken. In 615 the 
King of Powys was beaten by the Northumbrian Angles at the 
Battle of Chester, so the Celts of Wales were now cut off from 
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their kinsmen to the north. The seal was finally set on their 
territorial isolation in 654 by the victory of the King of Bernicia 
over the combined forces of the King of Mercia and several Celtic 
princes in the Battle of Winwaed Field, near Leeds. In 638 the 
kingdom of the Gododdin had submitted to the assaults of the 
Angles after losing the principal Gododdin stronghold of Din 
Eidyn, while at the same time the kingdom of Rheged had come 
under Northumbrian control through a dynastic marriage. Of the 
Brythonic kingdoms outside Wales only that of Strathclyde pre- 
served its independence until the eleventh century. By this time all 
the others had collapsed under the Anglo-Saxon onslaught and 
would survive only in memory. 

Like Ireland, early medieval Wales comprised a large number of 
competing kingdoms, and this made for long-term difficulties in 
establishing any concerted defence against the advance of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In the mid-seventh century, the east of the kingdom of 
Powys passed to the neighbouring kingdom of Mercia, but at the 
same time the kingdom of Gwynedd in the north-west of Wales was 
able to extend its power. According to Historia Brittonum, compiled 
in about 830, the inhabitants of what became Wales called on Prince 
Cunedda from the lands of the Gododdin in northern Britain for help 
in defending their country against invaders from Ireland. His great- 
grandson Maelgwn Gwynedd reigned over the kingdom of Gwynedd 
from his court in Degannwy near Conwy in the first half of the sixth 
century. A signal success in the defensive struggle against the Angles 
was achieved by King Cadwallon ap Cadfan, who, backed by an 
alliance with the pagan King Penda of Mercia, defeated King Edwin 
of Northumbria at the Battle of Heathfield near Doncaster in 632. 
After a start had been made on an earthen fortification to secure the 
Welsh border during the reign of King Ethelbald of Mercia (716-57), 
his successor Offa (757-96) had a rampart built with a defensive ditch 
in front of it, stretching for more than 200 kilometres, with few 
interruptions, from Prestatyn in North Wales to Sedbury on the 
Severn Estuary in the south. Known as Offa’s Dyke, with some 
deviations it marks the approximate line of the Welsh border even 
today. 

A great stride along the way to a united Wales was taken in the 
mid-ninth century by Rhodri Mawr, who succeeded his father on 
his death as King of Gwynedd in 844. When his uncle died in 855 
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he became King of Powys and defeated the Danish Vikings in a sea 
battle off the coast of Anglesey. Following the death of his brother- 
in-law in 872 his rule extended over the Kingdom of Seisyllwg, but 
this success was short-lived, as on his death in 878 his kingdom 
was divided among his six sons. As a direct consequence of the 
ensuing rivalries, several Welsh rulers accepted at least formally the 
supremacy of King Alfred the Great of Wessex (871-99), whose 
defensive struggle against the Danes and reorganisation of state 
structures and education laid the foundations for a united English 
kingdom. 

The most outstanding Welsh ruler of the tenth century, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries and of posterity, was Rhodri’s grandson 
Hywel ap Cadell, known as ‘the Good’ (Hywel Dda). He first 
reigned over the Kingdom of Seisyllwg, which he had inherited 
from his father. After the death of his father-in-law Llywarch ap 
Hyfaidd, the last ruler of Dyfed, he united the two territories in the 
newly created Kingdom of Deheubarth in go4 and in g42 secured 
sovereignty over Gwynedd. By acknowledging the overlordship of 
King Athelstan of Wessex, he succeeded in ensuring many years of 
peace with his Anglo-Saxon neighbours. As the first King of Wales, 
Hywel had coins issued with his name on them and set about 
codifying traditional Welsh law. Although his law code is known 
only from manuscripts written between the twelfth and eighteenth 
centuries and containing many additions and amendments, the code 
bears his name to this day (Cyfraith Hywel Dda/The Law of Hywel 
Dda).* 

After Hywel’s death, Wales was afflicted for decades by internal 
disputes and wars with the English and the Vikings, and none of its 
rulers was able to provide lasting stability. Only Gruffudd ap 
Llywelyn succeeded in uniting large areas of Wales under his rule 
from 1039. When Gruffudd was killed in 1063 by his own country- 
men in the struggle against Harold of Wessex, Wales lost the most 
powerful ruler it had ever had. Three years later Harold himself fell 
in battle against his rival William of Normandy, whose invasion in 
1066 would open a new chapter in the history of England and 
Wales. 
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THE LEGACY OF ROME: THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN WALES 


Pan darffo heddwch Rhufain 
fe satf tangnefedd ein Harglwydd; 
Offrwm beunyddiol offeiriaid Crist 
yw meini saerniaeth ein dinas, 
A chredo ddisyflyd yr Eghvys 
balmanta undod gwareiddiad. 


When Rome’s armistice passes, 

the peace of our Lord will endure; 

the daily worship of the priests of Christ 

are the stones with which our city will be built, 
and the unswerving creed of the Church 

will pave the way for a unified culture. 


Thus does an eye-witness comment on the departure of the Roman 
legions from Britain in the radio play Buchedd Garmon, by the 
modern Welsh playwright Saunders Lewis (1893-1985), first broad- 
cast in 1937.° In reality, the Christianity of the Romanised Britons 
following the Anglo-Saxon conquest would display far greater 
vitality than Roman law, urban culture or the Latin language. In 
Wales, in contrast to Gaul, Latin gave way to various Celtic and 
Germanic dialects soon after the end of Roman rule.* 

The British Church of the early Middle Ages, like the Church in 
Gaul, had an episcopal structure which originated in the era of 
Roman occupation. But it was strongly influenced by the monastic 
movement, which had spread from the Near East and overtaken Gaul 
in the late classical period, to flourish in post-Roman times in Ireland 
and Britain. One of the first British theologians of more-than- 
regional importance was the monk Pelagius, who went to Rome 
in 384 and remained active there as a lay ascetic until the Visigoth 
invasion in 410. His rejection of the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin and his emphasis on free will led to the condemnation of 
‘Pelagianism’, which was branded as heresy in the Western Roman 
Empire in 411 and in 431 in the Eastern Empire. As the Venerable 
Bede reports in Chapters 17-21 of Book One of his history of the 
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English Church, Bishop Germanus of Auxerre and Bishop Lupus of 
Troyes travelled to Britain in 429, successfully opposed the Pelagian 
doctrine and helped the Christian Britons to achieve a significant 
military victory over the heathen Saxons. 

Later sources describe the fifth and sixth centuries, when the most 
important missionaries, founders of monasteries and men of the 
Church lived, as ‘the age of the saints’.> Their influence can typically 
be seen in the numerous surviving place-names consisting of the 
element L/an-, denoting the enclosure of a monastery, and the name 
of the founder. One of the earliest Welsh saints was Dyfrig (Du- 
bricius), who is said to have had a particularly close connection with 
the south-east of Wales. The memory of Saint Cadog, to whom 
tradition attributes the founding of the monastery at Llancarfan, is 
linked with the same region. So too is the legend of Iltud, who, as a 
pupil of Bishop Germanus of Auxerre, is reputed to have founded the 
monastery of Llanilltud Fawr (Llantwit Major). The figures of Saint 
Teilo, the founder of Llandeilo Fawr in Carmarthenshire, and Saint 
David (Dewi Sant) — later the patron saint of Wales — are associated 
with the south-west of the country. Tradition ascribes to Saint David 
the founding of Saint David’s Monastery (Ty Ddewi) in Glyn 
Rhosyn, which later became an episcopal see and from the twelfth 
century drew great numbers of pilgrims.® Beuno and Deiniol are 
linked with sites in north Wales, the former being particularly 
revered in Anglesey and Llyn, and the latter credited with establish- 
ing the Bangor-in-Arfon monastery, as well as having a special 
connection to the Bangor-is-Coed monastery further east. 

Like the early medieval Irish Church, the Welsh Church departed 
from the general Roman practice in some particulars of its organisa- 
tion, its liturgy and especially in its calculation of the date of Easter. 
The Benedictine monk Augustine, who was sent to England by Pope 
Gregory I in 596, did not succeed in removing these deviations, 
despite his other outstanding successes as a missionary. Only in about 
768 did the Welsh adopt the Roman method of reckoning the date of 
Easter, the last of the Celtic churches to do so. Other special features, 
such as the right of priests to marry, were not relinquished until later 
centuries in many places. 

As in Ireland, the Church in Wales maintained a rich culture of 
writing, and it continued to use Latin as the traditional language of 
communication and administration even after the end of Roman rule. 
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It was described as ‘our language’ (nostra lingua) in the sixth century 
by the monk Gildas who, in his treatise De excidio Britanniae (On the 
Ruin of Britain), castigated the moral decay of his fellow-country- 
men.’ The earliest account in Latin of the history of Britain and its 
inhabitants, wrongly attributed to a cleric by the name of Nennius 
and today generally known as Historia Brittonum, probably dates 
from about 830 (see Dumville 1994). A chronicle from the mid-tenth 
century, from Saint David’s monastery, is one of the sources of the 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century texts collectively known today by the 
name applied by the first publisher, Annales Cambriae (see Hughes, 
K. 1973). From the early Middle Ages, clerics used the Latin script 
to set down vernacular texts and thus laid the ground for the rise of a 
native Welsh literature. 


TALES FROM THE OLD NORTH: THE EARLIEST 
WELSH LITERATURE 


The earliest evidence of the Welsh language comes from the late sixth 
century, when the Celtic dialect of the inhabitants of Wales had 
become sufficiently distant from the closely related Cornish, Cum- 
brian and Breton dialects to be regarded as a language in its own 
right. The period until the end of the eighth century was the age of 
Early Welsh, known mainly from names in inscriptions and in Latin 
texts.® Welsh literature is traditionally seen as having its beginnings 
in the works of the so-called ‘Early Poets’ (Cynfeirdd) Aneirin and 
Taliesin, who, according to Historia Brittonum, lived in the late sixth 
century in the region of the Gododdin and in Rheged, the ‘Old 
North’ of Celtic Britain. Whether the poetry which appears under 
their names in more recent manuscripts and in modernised language 
really dates back to this early time has justifiably been called into 
question in recent research. The Book of Aneirin, from the second 
half of the thirteenth century, attributes to the bard Aneirin the 
heroic poem Y Gododdin, which tells of the downfall of a select band 
of mounted warriors of the Gododdin tribe in their campaign against 
the town of Catraeth, the modern Catterick in Yorkshire. Preserved 
in two versions with a total of over 1,400 lines, the poem sheds much 
light on the warrior ethos of the stratum of society that it was created 
to celebrate.’ In medieval Wales, Aneirin’s contemporary Taliesin 
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was seen as the author of a great number of different poems, but their 
content and language suggest that, at most, eleven praise-poems and 
a lament on the death of Owain, the son of Prince Urien of Rheged, 
can be ascribed to the historical Taliesin. The remainder of the 
poems attributed to him presuppose the conventionalised figure of a 
legendary sage from a bygone era and certainly could not have arisen 
before the tenth century.'° Moliant Cadwallon, a praise-poem for 
King Cadwallon of Gwynedd, killed in battle against Oswald of 
Bernicia in 633, may date from the early seventh century, but the 
earliest extant manuscript is from the seventeenth century (see R. G. 
Gruffydd in Bromwich and Jones 1978, 25-43). 

Old Welsh, which survives not only in names but also in ex- 
planatory glosses in Latin and Old English manuscripts, is dated to 
the period between the late eighth century and the mid-twelfth 
century. The few continuous texts that survive from this period 
include the so-called Surexit Memorandum, a judicial note in a Latin 
evangeliary from the eighth century, known variously as The Book of 
Saint Teilo, The Book of Saint Chad, or The Lichfield Gospels, after 
the town where it was later held (see Jenkins and Owen 1984). 
Another Old Welsh text is the Computus fragment, a partially 
preserved discourse in twenty-three lines on calendar calculation, 
thought to be from the early tenth century. Of Old Welsh poetry in 
contemporary manuscripts (and therefore without later accretions 
and alterations), only the so-called Juvencus-Englynion, two anony- 
mous poems of three and nine stanzas, have come down to us in a 
manuscript with the poetry of the late Latin poet Juvencus (see T. A. 
Watkins in Gruffydd, R. G. 1982, 29-43). 

Other poems, probably written at that time, have reached us in 
more recent manuscripts and in a modernised form of language. The 
seven-stanza poem Edmyg Dinbych Penfro, which joins a praise-poem 
for the fortress of Tenby in Pembroke with a lament on the death of 
the resident ruler, dates from the late ninth century. A prophetic 
poem from about 930, Armes Prydein, sets forth in over 200 lines a 
vision of a Welsh alliance with Cornwall, Brittany, Ireland and the 
Vikings of Dublin to drive the Anglo-Saxons out of Britain, and is 
noteworthy evidence of the conflicts between the Celts and Anglo- 
Saxons (Williams, I. 1972). Two cycles of poems about the legendary 
characters Llywarch Hen and Heledd originate in the ninth or tenth 
centuries. They set out in the form of dialogues or monologues the 
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dramatic high points of tales unknown to us, whose plots may have 
been related in prose or were assumed to be known.*’ According to 
the saga, Llywarch Hen was a cousin of King Urien of Rheged, who 
lived in the north of Britain in the late sixth century, although later 
tradition links him with places and landscapes in North Wales. In the 
so-called Can yr Henwr (Song of the Old Man), Llywarch portrays 
himself as a lonely old man, ailing and weighed down by sorrow. In 
other stanzas he laments the death of his twenty-four sons, who went 
to war on his orders and were killed. Heledd was said to be the sister 
of King Cynddylan, who ruled over the Kingdom of Powys in the 
seventh century. In the poem Ystafell Gynddylan (The Hall of 
Cynddylan) she depicts the desolation at the royal castle, which 
was destroyed by the enemy after the death of the king. Where once 
warm fires and candles burned, darkness now reigns, and in place of 
singing there is silence. In other stanzas, Heledd laments the death of 
her brothers, the devastation of the country and her own fate, which 
has delivered her defenceless into enemy hands. Repeatedly she 
blames herself for complicity in the fall of the royal house, but the 
surviving stanzas shed no light on the precise meaning of the lines in 
question. 

The beginning of the Middle Welsh period, from which we have 
the first substantial literary monuments, is considered to be the first 
half of the twelfth century. Their preservation is owed to a number of 
extensive compilations from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
including The Black Book of Carmarthen (Llyfr Du Caerfyrddin), The 
Book of Aneirin (Llyfr Aneirin), The Book of Taliesin (Llyfr Taliesin), 
The White Book of Rhydderch (Llyfr Gwyn Rhydderch) and The Red 
Book of Hergest (Llyfr Coch Hergest) (see Huws 2000). Most of these 
were produced in Welsh monasteries, although the oldest of the texts 
contained in them often go back to events connected with the names 
of legendary heroes from the Celtic north of Britain. To the Welsh, 
these ‘men of the north’ (Gwyr y Gogledd) include the poet Myrddin, 
who, according to legend, was a liegeman of King Gwenddoleu who 
went mad at the Battle of Arfderydd in 573, sought refuge in the 
forests of Scotland in fear of Gwenddoleu’s opponent Rhydderch 
Hael, and received in isolation the gift of prophecy.'* The oldest 
evidence of this legend, which in many respects recalls the Irish 
tradition surrounding King Suibhne Geilt, is found in some stanzas 
preserved in The Black Book of Carmarthen. From the twelfth 
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century on, under the name of Merlin, Myrddin would become 
widely known beyond Welsh literature and continue to inspire 
German-speaking poets and playwrights right down to the modern 
age — from Dorothea von Schlegel to Ludwig Uhland, Karl 
Immermann and Tankred Dorst."? The essential prerequisite for 
this was the adaptation of Welsh traditions by the Anglo-Normans, 
whose changing relations with the Welsh principalities are the 
subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER I5 


The Union of Wales and 
England 


FROM DIVISION TO ANNEXATION: POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Soon after his victory over Harold II at the Battle of Hastings and his 
coronation at Christmas 1066, William I subjugated the whole of 
England and granted to some of his most loyal vassals the fief of three 
earldoms on the Welsh border round the towns of Hereford, Shrews- 
bury and Chester. In the decades that followed, the new masters 
undertook, with varying degrees of success, forays into ‘Wales 
proper’ (Pura Walla), as the still existing Welsh kingdoms of 
Gwynedd, Powys and Deheubarth would now be known, as distinct 
from the ‘Welsh marches’ (Marchia Walliae), the area dominated by 
the Norman nobility." The Normans achieved their greatest military 
successes in the south of the country, where they managed to gain 
control of large areas of coastal territory after the death of King Rhys 
ap Tewdwr of Deheubarth in 1093. 

The Norman conquest brought to the affected regions a number of 
major changes in land-holding and economic practices. The new 
authorities secured their possessions by building simple castles, 
situated at strategically favourable sites and fortified by stockades, 
ramparts and ditches. Protected by the castles, walled towns grew up, 
and in these Norman traders and artisans settled, enjoying privileges 
in law. Outside the towns, especially in the lowland regions of the 
south and east, new forms of agriculture were practised on broad 
manorial estates, while in the less fertile mountain regions the old- 
established population clung to their traditional livelihood. 

The Norman influx also brought far-reaching changes for the 
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Church, which was now divided on the continental model into the 
four dioceses of Bangor, Saint David’s, Llandaff and Saint Asaph. 
The bishops were often of Norman extraction and were directly 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Among the conti- 
nental orders that established themselves in Wales, under the 
protection of the new masters, foremost were the Augustinians 
and the Cistercians. Augustinian priories arose at Llanthony Prima 
(1103), Carmarthen (1148) and Haverfordwest (1200), and during the 
thirteenth century existing monasteries in Penmon, Bardsey and 
Beddgelert joined the order. The first Cistercian abbey arose at 
Tintern in 1131, followed by another foundation at Margam (1147). 
Two other monasteries at Neath and Basingwerk also joined the 
Cistercian order in 1147. Whitland Abbey was opened in about 1140, 
and substantial daughter-houses were established in Strata Florida 
(Ystrad Fflur 1164), Strata Marcella (Ystrad Marchell, c. 1170) and 
Cwm Hir (1176). Daughter-houses of the Abbey of Strata Florida 
arose in Llantarnam (1179), Llanllyr and Aberconwy (1186). 

As centres of culture and learning, the new monasteries enjoyed 
the protection not only of the Normans, but also of the Welsh 
princes, who, after initial territorial losses, successfully defended 
their position against the Normans in the twelfth century. The 
kingdom of Deheubarth attained the zenith of its power under Rhys 
ap Gruffudd (1132-97), while Powys experienced a late flowering 
under Madog ap Maredudd (d. 1160) (on Rhys ap Gruffudd see 
Jones and Pryce 1996 and Turvey 1997). Gwynedd, whose rulers 
Gruffudd ap Cynan (c. 1055-1137) and Owain ap Gruffudd 
(c. 1100-70) managed to reinforce their position by means of astute 
diplomacy, achieved clear supremacy (on Gruffudd ap Cynan see 
Maund 1996). Gwynedd reached the summit of its power under 
Llywelyn ap Iorwerth (1173-1240), by far the most powerful Welsh 
prince of his time. In the Treaty of Montgomery in 1267 his grandson 
Llywelyn ap Gruffudd (c. 1225-82) claimed the title of Prince of 
Wales in exchange for his recognition of the overlordship of the 
English king, but he came increasingly into conflict with the crown of 
England after the coronation of Edward I in 1272.” A first war in 
1276-7 ended in defeat for Llywelyn, and under the Treaty of 
Aberconwy he had to cede a considerable part of his territory and 
sphere of influence. In 1282 Llywelyn’s younger brother Dafydd, 
who had previously taken the side of the English king, unleashed a 
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new rebellion, during which Llywelyn was killed on 11 December 
1282 in a skirmish at Cilmeri. After this, Dafydd took over the 
leadership of the rebellion, but was captured in June 1283 and 
executed for high treason in October of the same year. 


O laith Llywelyn cof dyn ni m daw. 
Oecrfelawg calon dan fron o fram. 


Poni welwch-chwi’r mor yn merwinan-’r tir? 
Poni welwch-chwir gwir yn ymgwetriam? 

Eww yn ymg 
Poni welwch-chwi’r haul yn hwylaw-’r awyr? 


Since Llywelyn is slain, my mortal wit fails me. 
The heart’s gone cold, under a breast of fear. 


See you not the sea stinging the land? 
See you not the truth in travail? 
See you not the sun hurtling through the sky? 


More than any other document of the era, these lines by the poet 
Gruffudd ab yr Ynad Coch from his lament on the death of Llywelyn 
ap Gruffudd convey an idea of the impact made on his contempor- 
aries by the demise of the last of the Welsh princes.? In 1284 in the 
Statute of Rhuddlan Edward I decreed the territorial reorganisation 
of the subjugated principality, and it was divided into a northern and 
a southern half with administrative centres in Caernarfon and 
Carmarthen respectively. In 1283, on the orders of the king, con- 
struction began of the immense castles of Caernarfon, Conwy and 
Harlech. Under their protection, fortified towns quickly sprang up, 
but the native inhabitants were forbidden to reside in these and could 
not enter them bearing arms. In 1301 Edward I transferred dominion 
over the principality to his son, later King Edward II, and to this day 
every heir to the British throne bears the title of Prince of Wales. 

In the fourteenth century Wales enjoyed a period of internal 
security and economic prosperity, and many members of the lower- 
ranking nobility found positions in the administration or the army of 
the English king. Nevertheless the social, economic and judicial 
discrimination against the Welsh produced enduring dissatisfaction 
with English rule, dissatisfaction which was deepened by the 
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deteriorating economic situation following a sharp fall in the popula- 
tion caused by the plague of 1348-9. Widespread insurrection was 
sparked when Owain Glyndwr (c. 1354-1416), a descendant of the 
kings of Powys and Deheubarth, was proclaimed Prince of Wales by 
a small group of supporters on 16 September 1400. Angered by the 
draconian punitive measures adopted by the English crown, broad 
sections of the population supported the rebels, who seized the 
castles of Harlech and Aberystwyth in 1404. In the same year Owain 
Glyndwr convened a Welsh parliament in Machynlleth and was 
crowned Prince of Wales in the presence of French, Scottish and 
Castilian envoys. In 1406, however, the English king regained the 
military advantage. When Harlech and Aberystwyth were recaptured 
in 1408, the revolt came to an end, although the English forces never 
succeeded in capturing Owain Glyndwr.* 

The decades which followed were marked by economic recovery, 
but also by increasing lawlessness as a result of a decline in public 
order. Great hopes were awakened at the end of the Wars of the 
Roses, when, after the Battle of Bosworth Field in 1485, Henry 
Tudor (1457-1509), a Welshman, ascended the English throne as 
Henry VII. But as the king appointed many of his supporters to high 
office in London or rewarded them for their services with landed 
estates in England, many Welsh noblemen became more and more 
alienated from their fellow-countrymen. The inability of the crown 
to deal with the lawlessness that had arisen from its loss of authority, 
together with Henry VIII’s efforts to establish the strongest possible 
central control, ultimately led, as in Ireland, to a new territorial 
reorganisation. In 1536 and 1543 the special status of the Principality 
and the marches was annulled and the whole of Wales was divided 
into twelve counties with the right of appropriate representation in 
the English parliament. English became the official language of 
administration and the judiciary, and English law became equally 
binding on the Welsh and English alike. 


CELTIC TRADITION AND COURTLY IDEALS: 
MIDDLE WELSH LITERATURE 


For the history of Welsh literature the presence of the Anglo- 
Normans was of great significance as, on the one hand, the 
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conquerors brought with them new literary material and forms and, 
on the other, disseminated traditional Celtic material far beyond the 
borders of Wales. The literary works of the twelfth to fifteenth 
centuries reflect not only the military conflicts of the period, but also 
a lively cultural exchange. 

In poetry, soon after 1100, with the restoration of the Kingdom of 
Gwynedd under Gruffudd ap Cynan, the age of the ‘Poets of the 
Princes’ (Beirdd y Tywysogion), began. This period harked back to 
recognised models from sagas and poetry in a consciously old- 
fashioned, alliterative linguistic mode, praising living rulers and 
lamenting the dead, while also handing down to posterity lyrically 
tinged personal lines.* To distinguish these poets from the ‘Early 
Poets’ (Cynfeirdd) Aneirin and Taliesin, the authors of these works 
are often termed ‘the Fairly Early Poets’ (Gogynfeirdd). This des- 
ignation was also applied to those poets who continued to write in 
traditional metrical and linguistic forms after the death of the last 
Welsh prince in 1282 and until the end of the fourteenth century. 
The earliest member of this group known by name is the poet Meilyr 
(Meilyr Brydydd). As court poet, he was a liegeman of King 
Gruffudd ap Cynan, just as his son Gwalchmai ap Meilyr served 
Gruffudd’s son and successor Owain ap Gruffudd. Hywel ab Owain 
Gwynedd, a bastard son of the prince, was the first poet to compose 
poetry of courtly love on the French model. Cynddelw Brydydd 
Mawr was considered the poet of greatest significance among the 
Poets of the Princes. In his work he glorified not only the rulers of 
Powys, his homeland, but also the princes of Gwynedd and Deheu- 
barth. Whereas the poet Llywarch ap Llywelyn (Prydydd y Moch) 
celebrated the rise of Gwynedd under Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, only 
two generations later the poet Bleddyn lamented the death of both 
grandsons of Llywelyn, and these deaths marked the end of the age of 
the Poets of the Princes. The last major exponent of their art was 
Gruffudd ap Maredudd ap Dafydd, whose work created a monument 
to his Anglesey homeland and the local Tudor family of Penmynydd 
in the second half of the fourteenth century. 

While the Poets of the Princes wrote mainly in the traditional 
forms of the amd/ and the englyn, their successors in the service of the 
lesser nobility, the so-called Beirdd yr Uchelmyr (Poets of the 
Gentry), favoured a new form, the cymydd, from the first half of 
the fourteenth century.° Here every poem consisted of rhyming 
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couplets with a fixed number of syllables (usually seven), with 
various patterns of consonantal correspondence (cynghanedd). The 
greatest poet of this era, if not of Welsh literature as a whole, is 
generally considered to be Dafydd ap Gwilym (c. 1320-70), who 
blended elements of native and courtly Anglo-Norman literature to 
create a new unity of these components.’ Well-versed in foreign 
poetic forms such as the aubade, the serenade and the pastourelle, 
Dafydd was also familiar with works such as Le Roman de la rose. 
Using a combination of French loan-words and the rich vocabulary 
of traditional Welsh poetry, he achieved a hitherto unrivalled ex- 
pressive power in his poetry. One of his contemporaries was Iolo 
Goch, who was among the first to write praise-poems in the form of 
the cywydd to glorify the English king and various Welsh nobles. 
Among the most important ‘gentry poets’ of the fifteenth century 
were Sion Cent, Lewys Glyn Cothi and Dafydd ab Edmwnd. One of 
Dafydd ab Edmwnd’s nephews and pupils was Tudur Aled, on 
whose death in about 1525 the tradition of praise-poetry rapidly 
waned.® 

The range of Middle Welsh prose literature is much narrower, but 
its content is remarkably varied. Educational religious writing, of 
which much has come down to us in The Book of the Anchorite (Llyfr 
Ancr Llanddewibreft), a manuscript from the mid-fourteenth century, 
comprises a high proportion of it. Hagiographies, accounts of visions 
and exegetical treatises have been preserved, as well as translations of 
Biblical, apocryphal and pseudo-epigraphic works.? The text known 
as Ymborth yr Enaid (The Nourishment of the Soul) is not a transla- 
tion, but was written in Welsh in about 1250 as part of a treatise on 
spirituality and mysticism, by an unknown Dominican friar (see the 
critical edition by Daniel 1995). Many other historical documents 
have survived, including Ystorya Dared, a translation of the Latin 
Historia Daretis Phrygi de Excidio Troiae; Brut y Brenhinedd, 
an adaptation, preserved in several versions, of Historia Regum 
Britanniae (History of the Kings of Britain) by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth; and Brut y Tywysogion, the translation of a lost Latin 
chronicle of the Welsh princes of the period from 682—1282."° Works 
of a lighter nature translated from Norman French into Welsh from 
the early twelfth century include stories about Charlemagne, the 
anonymous epic La Geste de Boun de Hantone and the Bestiaire 
d amour by Richard de Fornival."* 
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Unlike in Ireland, where the rich manuscript tradition has pre- 
served an immense wealth of indigenous stories in prose, from 
medieval Wales we have only eleven adaptations of traditional 
narratives. That many more stories of this kind were previously 
current can be seen from the collection known as The Triads of the 
Isle of Britain (Trioedd Ynys Prydain). This groups together three 
well-known names from each saga or story under a common heading 
and briefly explains the tradition associated with each heading. Many 
of the names that occur are either unknown anywhere else or known 
only from a few allusions. '* 

Since Lady Charlotte Guest (1812-95) first translated and pub- 
lished them in 1838-49, the eleven surviving prose narratives have 
been collectively known by the title of ‘The Mabinogion’, although 
this name (the plural of the word mabinogi, of uncertain meaning) 
occurs only once in the manuscript and has every appearance of being 
a scribal error. The tales of Pwyll, the Prince of Dyfed (Pwyll 
Pendefig Dyfed), Branwen, the daughter of Llyr (Branwen ferch Lyr), 
Manawydan, the son of Ll¥r (Manawydan fab Llyr) and Math, the 
son of Mathonwy (Math fab Mathonwy ), found in the White Book of 
Rhydderch as well as the Red Book of Hergest in the same series, are 
known as ‘The Four Branches of the Mabinogi’ (Pedair Caine y 
Mabinogt).'? The Four Branches refer to various places, mostly in the 
north and south-west of Wales, in a pre-Christian past which cannot 
be more precisely defined, and depict the fabulous adventures of a 
large number of characters whose lives are often only loosely con- 
nected. They are probably the work of a single author from the 
twelfth century, who uses materials and motifs from fables, sagas and 
pre-Christian myths which had been handed down orally over a long 
period, and were written for the entertainment of a medieval 
audience of gentry. 

The tale of Lludd and Llefelys (Cy/ranc Lludd a Llefelys), in which 
the Brythonic King Lludd and his brother Llefelys liberate their 
country from three seemingly insuperable afflictions, and the tale of 
the dream of the Roman Emperor Macsen (Breuddwyd Macsen 
Wledig), which tells how Macsen wooed the Brythonic princess 
Elen, also belong to the Mabinogion. For the further development 
of European literature and culture, however, the remaining five tales 
are perhaps the most important. At their centre stands the legendary 
figure of Arthur, who would spread the Celtic narrative tradition far 
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beyond the borders of the Celtic-speaking world as the epitome of 
courtly culture in the twelfth century. 


ARTHUR: THE CELTIC CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD LITERATURE 


The Arthurian tradition rests on Welsh and Breton stories from the 
second half of the first millennium and draws together memories of 
historical figures from the sixth century, the motifs of fables and 
names from pre-Christian mythology. '* Arthur appears in the ninth 
century in Historia Brittonum as the victorious commander (dux 
bellorum) in twelve battles against the invading Saxons, but in the 
Welsh tradition these few historical outlines are largely overlaid by 
features from sagas and fables. The short and sometimes obscure 
poems Pa #r yw’r Porthor? (Who is the Gatekeeper?) and Preiddeu 
Annwfn (The Spoils of Annwfn) portray Arthur as the leader of a 
band of fearless warriors with all manner of fabulous powers and 
qualities."> These warriors also accompany Arthur in the story of 
Culhwch and Olwen (Culhwch ac Olwen), the oldest prose narrative 
of the Arthurian cycle, telling of Culhwch’s courtship of Olwen, the 
daughter of the giant Ysbaddaden Bencawr.’° Here Arthur appears 
as the cousin of Culhwch, whose step-mother has decreed that 
Culhwch can marry nobody but Olwen. With Arthur and _ his 
followers, Culhwch makes his way to Ysbaddaden’s castle and, after 
performing a series of seemingly impossible feats, wins the hand of 
Olwen. 

A completely new picture of Arthur is painted in about 1137 by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (in Latin, Galfridus Monemutensis), in his 
Historia Regum Britanniae."’7 Relying on the work of Gildas, Bede’s 
history of the English Church, Historia Brittonum and the oral 
traditions of Wales and Brittany, Geoffrey tells the story of the 
kings of Britain from the beginning to the Anglo-Saxon conquest. He 
does so in such a way as to provide a quasi-historical foundation for 
the Anglo-Norman kings’ claim to power in the twelfth century. In 
Geoffrey’s account, the mythical ancestor of the kings of Britain is 
the great-grandson of Aeneas, the Trojan Brutus — from whom the 
British Isles took their name — who arrives in Britain following 
various adventures on his travels through the countries of the 
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Mediterranean. The true hero of the work, however, is Arthur, 
depicted by Geoffrey as a powerful feudal lord and a worthy match 
for the Roman empire. Although some historians of the generations 
immediately following castigated Geoffrey for his fanciful elabora- 
tion on the tradition, his account met with broad approval. In about 
1155 the Anglo-Norman poet Wace used it as the basis for his epic 
in verse Roman de Brut, which in turn was translated into English by 
the cleric Layamon in about 1200. 

While Geoffrey and Wace introduced the figure of Arthur from 
the Celtic tradition into Latin and Anglo-Norman literature, it was 
the Old French poet Chrétien de Troyes, with his novels in verse 
Erec et Enide, Lancelot ou le Chevalier a la charrette, Yvain ou le 
Chevalier au lion and the unfinished Perceval ou le Conte du Graal, 
who became the true founder of courtly Arthurian literature 
between 1160 and 1190."® Unlike his predecessors, Chrétien largely 
stripped the legendary figures of their historical and geographical 
references and placed not Arthur himself, but in each case a single 
knight from his entourage in the foreground of a predominantly 
fairy-tale plot. How these knights are tested and prove their worth 
forms the focus of the events, for which Arthur’s court merely 
provides a glittering backdrop. Here Chrétien was skilfully updating 
the traditional narrative stock with his treatment of contemporary 
social and philosophical ideas, and this suggests he had a broad 
education and precise knowledge of various strata of society. As 
matiére de Bretagne, and side by side with the national historical 
epics and the literature of classical antiquity, the Arthurian stories 
would swiftly come to enjoy astonishing popularity throughout 
Europe. At the same time, they offered poets a perfect opportunity 
to project into an undefined past the ideals and aspirations of 
contemporary courtly society, and thereby lend them a quasi- 
historical grounding. 

Chrétien’s novels in verse Erec et Enide, Yvain and Perceval have 
exact counterparts in Middle Welsh literature in the three prose 
narratives Owein or Larlles y Ffynnawn, Peredur fab Efrawg and 
Gereint fab Erbin.’° In Welsh scholarship, on account of their 
closeness to the French novels, they are collectively known as 
‘The Three Romances’ (Y Tair Rhamant), and they clearly draw 
on the courtly social ideal of the twelfth century in their descriptions 
of material and spiritual culture. Marked differences in style, 
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structure and treatment of plot suggest that these three stories are the 
work of different authors, who each transferred their French models 
in thoroughly independent, and in some degree arbitrary, fashion. 
The satirical tale of the dream of Rhonabwy (Breuddwyd Rhonabwy) 
is no such free translation, being originally written in Welsh. In it the 
eponymous hero Rhonabwy is transported in his dream from shabby, 
squalid lodgings to Arthur’s splendid camp.*° Unlike the Three 
Romances but like Culhmch ac Olwen, Breuddwyd Rhonabmy alludes 
precisely to specific places in Wales and Cornwall, and here too the 
influence of Anglo-Norman culture is clearly reflected, especially in 
the language of the narrator. 

In the German-speaking world the Arthurian tales took hold 
towards the end of the twelfth century (see Gottzmann 1989; also 
Mertens 1998). Between 1180 and 1205, Hartmann von Aue trans- 
lated the verse novels Erec et Enide and Yvain into Middle High 
German. In his /wein he adhered closely to the Old French model, 
but in Evec he expanded substantially on Chrétien’s novel and 
modified the details. Chrétien’s Perceval was translated by Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, who introduced the legend of the Grail into Ger- 
man literature in about 1200, in his epic Parzival, approximately 
25,000 lines long. The saga of Tristan (Welsh Drystan), which 
survives only in fragments in the older Welsh tradition, was re- 
fashioned in about 1180 by Eilhart von Oberge and soon after 1200 
by Gottfried von Strassburg.” 

Since the early nineteenth century, Arthurian literature has 
experienced a renaissance which continues to this day.** The 
Romantic return to the Middle Ages has produced numerous re- 
tellings of stories, tone poems, paintings and films, especially in the 
Anglo-Saxon world but also in the German-speaking world, while 
the development of Germanic, Romance and Celtic studies has 
prompted scholarly research into medieval literary works. From this 
it emerges that, with regard to the Celtic sources of Arthurian 
writing, the English, French and German authors usually took only 
names and motifs from the Celtic tradition, rather than entire stories 
(see Frappier 1978 and Bromwich 1983). Both Welsh and Breton 
stories served as sources, and these became known to the French and 
Anglo-Norman writers through bilingual intermediaries. Since the 
traditional Welsh and Breton sources have been largely lost, how- 
ever, often only the names of the characters survive, whereas many of 
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the typical motifs appear only in Irish literature, which is better 
preserved. The significant Breton contribution to the rise of Arthur- 
ian literature provides good reason for us to turn here to the history 
and culture of a region which was settled from Britain in the early 
Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER 16 


Brittany from Prehistory to the 
Union with France 


THE LAND ON THE SEABOARD: FROM THE 
EARLY SETTLERS TO ‘BRITANNIA MINOR’ 


The earliest evidence of human habitation in Brittany reaches back to 
Palaeolithic times.’ After the early hunters and gatherers, in the fifth 
millennium BC came the first tillers of the soil and domesticators of 
animals, who left behind the many standing stones (menhirs) and 
burial chambers (dolmens) still in evidence today. In the second half 
of the third millennium Bc the use of bronze implements began, and 
tin mining enabled the inhabitants of Brittany to benefit from a 
significant economic and cultural upturn. With the advent of the 
Central European Iron Age in about 700 Bc, the old trading and 
cultural links along the Atlantic seaboard declined in importance, to 
the point where the Iron Age culture of Brittany seems backward 
compared to the flourishing communities of central and eastern 
Gaul. Only in the last centuries BC can a steep rise be seen in trading 
relations both with Britain and central and southern Gaul. Archaeo- 
logical deposits also point to a marked increase in the population and 
the formation of small tribal kingdoms. An impressive specimen of 
the religious art of this period is the stone figurine of a deity, about 
forty centimetres tall, with lyre and torc. Found in the fortified 
settlement of Paule in 1988, it dates from about 100 BC.” 

In 57 and 56 Bc Julius Caesar conquered ‘the land of the sea’ 
(Aremorica), as Brittany would henceforth be called by the Romans, 
using its Gaulish name.? Following Augustus’s reorganisation of the 
territory captured by Caesar, Brittany became part of the province of 
Gallia Lugdunensis. In the regions of the five tribes (c/vitates) known 
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by the Latinised names Redones, Namnetes, Veneti, Coriosolites and 
Osismi, important urban centres grew up at Condate (later Civitas 
Redonum, now Rennes), Portus Namnetum (now Nantes), 
Darioritum (now Vannes), Civitas Coriosolitum (now Corseul) 
and Vorgium (now Carhaix). Intensive coastal navigation and a 
well-developed road network now linked Brittany with the whole 
of the Roman Empire. The blend of the indigenous and Roman 
religious attitudes, typical of Gaul as a whole, shows clearly in the 
head of a bronze statuette of the goddess Minerva, found at Kerguilly 
(Finistére) in 1913 (see Maier 1997, 195-6). 
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Map 6: Brittany in the classical period and the Middle Ages 


The progress of Romanisation suffered a setback in the second half 
of the third century AD with pirate raids and incursions by Germanic 
hordes. The resulting unrest, pillage and destruction led to the 
rebuilding of Rennes, Nantes and Vannes on a reduced ground- 
plan with town walls as fortification. Corseul was abandoned in 
favour of Aletum (now Saint-Malo), while Brest and Quimper 
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assumed the functions of Carhaix. Of lasting consequence for the 
subsequent history of the region and its culture was the immigration 
of British Celts, probably initiated by the Romans in the late third 
and fourth centuries aD to defend depopulated areas. Under pressure 
from the Irish and Anglo-Saxons at home, they settled in Aremorica 
in numbers in the fifth and sixth centuries. From the sixth century 
the areas of the Osismi, Coriosolites and Veneti came to be known as 
Britanmia, after their old homeland, or, to distinguish them from the 
island of Britain, Britannia minor.* 

Four Breton principalities are known from the sixth century: Léon 
in the north-west, Domnonée on the north coast, Cornouaille in the 
south-west and Vannetais, also known as Broérec, in the south-east. 
The early history of Christianity in the region may be seen in 
numerous hagiographies, but the hagiographical tradition did not 
begin until the ninth century. They record that the most important 
founders of monasteries, Samson (Dol), Paulus Aurelianus (Saint- 
Pol-de-Léon), Briocus (Saint-Brieuc) and Winwaloé/Guénolé 
(Landévennec), arrived from Christian Britain in the sixth century 
to support their expatriate kinsmen in establishing the Church. 
Typical components of toponyms such as Plou- (Welsh plvyf 
‘parish’, from Latin plebem), Tre- ‘hamlet’? (Welsh tre ‘village’) 
and Lan- (Welsh /lan ‘monastery’) testify to the wide area over 
which these early churches were founded.* In the west and north of 
Brittany the Church was of a largely monastic nature, while in the 
east the Gallo-Roman Church of the late classical period persisted 
within the archbishopric of Tours, with episcopates in Rennes, 
Vannes and Nantes. As in Ireland, Scotland and Wales, the Church 
in Brittany was distinguished by certain features of the liturgy, the 
ordaining of bishops and the calculation of the date of Easter. These 
differences began to disappear gradually from the late seventh 
century. 


THE BRETONS AND THE FRENCH: ASPECTS OF 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


In the east of Brittany the Frankish Merovingians ruled. Their 
supremacy may have been formally acknowledged by the Breton 
princes, but was widely ignored in border disputes and more 
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particularly in their internal affairs. Gregory of Tours reports that in 
the second half of the sixth century the Breton ruler Waroc captured 
the town of Vannes and laid waste the environs of Rennes and 
Nantes. For the following century and a half, however, relations 
between Franks and Bretons are mostly obscure, owing to the 
absence of documentary sources. It is only at the beginning of 
the Carolingian period that detailed information again becomes 
available.° 

It is possible that Vannes and the surrounding regions were seized 
by Pepin III ‘the Short’. For the year 778 the chronicler Einhard (in 
the ninth chapter of his Vita Caroli Magni) first mentions ‘the Breton 
March’, as the region of the three Frankish earldoms of Nantes, 
Rennes and Vannes was henceforth known. The reason it is men- 
tioned is the death of the ‘Prefect’ (Praefectus) of the March, 
Hruodlandus, the same Roland who would later become the central 
figure of the Old French and Middle High German ‘Song of Roland’. 
For subsequent decades the annals repeatedly report the campaigns 
of Charlemagne and his son Louis the Pious, who, however, enjoyed 
no lasting success. Finally Louis appointed the Breton noble No- 
minoé Duke and missus imperatoris for the whole of Brittany. As long 
as Louis was alive, Nominoé remained loyal to the Frankish Empire, 
but in 840 he came into conflict with Louis’s son and successor 
Charles the Bald. In 845 Charles submitted to Nominoé and in 851 to 
Nominoé’s son Erispoé. The latter ruled over the whole of Brittany, 
including the earldoms of Rennes and Nantes and the area surround- 
ing Retz, to the south of the Loire estuary. While rendering homage 
to the West Frankish king, Erispoé was recognised as king by 
Charles. When Erispoé was murdered by his cousin Salomon in 
857, Charles the Bald was obliged to accept the change of power and 
granted to the new ruler the fief on new lands between the rivers 
Mayenne and Sarthe. In 874 Salomon was murdered following a 
conspiracy of Breton and Frankish nobles, and his lands divided 
between the rulers Gurvant and Pascweten. After their death, 
Pascweten’s brother and successor Alan I managed once more to 
restore the kingdom in 888 but on his death in 907 the activities of the 
Danish Vikings plunged the country into a deep crisis. 

By 843 the Normans had attacked the town of Nantes and 
established themselves firmly in southern Brittany at the mouth 
of the Loire. In 847 they defeated Nominoé and attacked Angers in 
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872. In g11 Charles III gave their leader Rollo (Hrolf) charge of 
Normandy, after his conversion to Christianity, and the pressure on 
Brittany was increased in subsequent decades to the extent that many 
monks and nobles fled to the interior of France or across the sea to 
Britain. The fugitives at the court of the English king Athelstan 
included the stepson of Alan I. His son Alan II (Alain Barbe-Torte) 
succeeded, with the help of the English fleet, in recapturing Nantes 
in 937, while Athelstan could claim to have achieved the unification 
of England by his victory over an alliance of Danes, Scots and 
Welshmen. 

By the time Alan IT returned, the Breton rulers had long lost their 
once close connection with their land of origin, thanks to the Anglo- 
Saxon conquests, and had aligned themselves increasingly towards 
the empire of the Franks. By the first half of the ninth century, on the 
initiative of Louis the Pious, the Benedictine code was introduced in 
several Breton monasteries, including that of Redon, founded in 832. 
At the same time the whole of Brittany outside the old Gallo-Roman 
bishoprics of Rennes, Vannes and Nantes was divided into dioceses, 
while at the political level the institution of the earldom was 
introduced. As feudal lords of several earldoms, the Breton rulers 
adopted the title of duke (dux) from the time of Alan II, while the 
dignity of kingship declined in importance. 

The following centuries were marked by rivalries within Brittany 
among the princely houses of Nantes, Rennes and Cornouaille, and 
by conflicts with powerful neighbours like the dukes of Normandy 
and the counts of Blois and Anjou. With the shift of the political 
centre of gravity to the French-speaking east of Brittany, the 
adoption of feudal structures of the French type, and the influence 
of the great monasteries on the Loire, old Breton traditions lost their 
importance.’ In the second half of the twelfth century, Brittany came 
under the rule of Henry II of England. However, after a crisis over 
the succession at the beginning of the thirteenth century, Pierre de 
Dreux (known as Mauclerc), a French prince of the Capetian line, 
attained the dukedom in 1213. Under the ruling house he established, 
which reigned until 1341, the state structure, the economy and the 
judiciary were modernised, power was centralised, and links with 
France were further developed. 

Brittany suffered severe ravages during the first decades of the 
Hundred Years’ War, until the house of Montfort managed to decide 
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the struggle for the dukedom in its favour. After this, Brittany 
experienced a period of political advancement and economic prosper- 
ity, while England and France exhausted themselves in military 
conflict until the mid-fifteenth century. With the resurgence of 
France under Charles VII, however, the dukes of Brittany found 
themselves increasingly tied to the King of France, in whose service 
Breton troops played a vital role in the decisive battles against the 
English in 1450-3. After Louis XI had come to power in 1461, 
tensions increased between the French king and Duke Francis IT of 
Brittany, who lost his most powerful ally, Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, in 1477. Following the crushing defeat of the Bretons 
in the battle of Saint-Aubin-du-Cormier and the death of the duke in 
1488, Francis’s daughter Anne attempted to secure the succession 
through an alliance with Austria. Her union with Maximilian of 
Habsburg, achieved in 1490, was dissolved under French pressure 
the following year. In December 1491 Anne married Charles VIII of 
France and, after his death in 1499, his successor Louis XII. Their 
daughter Claude married Francis of Angouléme, the heir to the 
French throne. This joining of the Breton and French states and 
dynasties came to completion in 1532, when Francis I proclaimed the 
‘union in perpetuity’ (union perpétuelle) of Brittany and France. 


NAMES, GLOSSES AND POEMS: THE EARLY 
EVIDENCE OF BRETON 


When Brythonic Celts migrated to Brittany in the late classical 
period, they brought with them their insular Celtic tongue, from 
which the Breton language, closely related to Cornish and Welsh, 
would later evolve.* Whether Gaulish was already completely extinct 
by this time is not known, and there have been attempts to explain 
dialect differences within Breton by the influence of Gaulish in some 
regions. Even at the time of its widest reach, however, the Breton 
language never extended as far east as Nantes or Rennes, so that ina 
political sense Brittany always included areas where only French was 
spoken. 

From the Old Breton period (between the sixth and eleventh 
centuries) almost all that has come down to us is explanatory glosses 
to Latin texts and names of people and places. Important sources are 
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collections of registry documents (compilations, or cartularies), such 
as those preserved for the monasteries of Redon and Landévennec. 
No continuous texts have reached us from that period. This is due 
partly to the dominance of Latin as a written language, and partly 
to the cultural and economic decline that followed the Norman 
invasions, and the fact that the nobility were turning more and more 
towards French culture. 

The existence of an extensive oral tradition is demonstrated above 
all by the adaptations of Celtic saga themes in Old French literature, 
including in particular the fairy-tale-like Arthurian narratives, which 
even in 1200 were distinct in matiére de Bretagne from the pseudo- 
classical matiére de Rome and the pseudo-historical matiére de France. 
There is a Celtic backdrop to the novels in verse, known as Lays, of 
the poet Marie de France (c. 1130-1200), a native of France who lived 
at the court of Henry II of England and whose work often alludes to 
Breton models (see Rieger 1980, 130-1 and 314-15). The very term 
for this genre Jays (/ais) is Breton, having originally been the 
designation for songs of the Breton harpists (cf. Irish /aid ‘poem, 
song’), which are structured in stanzas. 

From the period around 1350 come a few lines of love poetry left 
by a Breton scribe in the margin of a Latin manuscript: 


An guen heguen am louenas 
An hegarat an lacat glas. 


The blonde girl with the friendly face makes me glad, 
the beauty with the blue eyes.? 


Whether the scribe was trying his skill as a poet or quoting a widely 
known folk-song is not known, as no comparable Breton texts from 
the Middle Ages have survived. All that has reached us is a dialogue 
in verse between King Arthur and Guinglaff the Sage (An dialogue 
etre Arzur, roe d’an Bretounet ha Guynclaff) and religious dramas 
which include one about the destruction of Jerusalem, the passion 
and resurrection of Christ and the life of the Breton saint Nonne. 
The first Breton-French dictionary, the Catholicon by the cleric 
Jehan Lagadeuc, was produced in about 1464. It was printed at 
Tréguier in 1499 and contains approximately 5,500 entries. °° 
Mention should also be made of the Celtic language of Cornwall, 
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which is more closely related to Breton than to Welsh."' The 
toponymic evidence (pen- ‘head, end, point’, Porth- ‘harbour’, 
Tre- ‘hamlet’) indicates that as early as the twelfth century its range 
had been largely restricted to the western part of the peninsula, and 
that it retreated further in later times. While Old Cornish (tenth— 
twelfth centuries) is known mostly from several hundred entries in a 
Latin-Cornish glossary, from the Middle Cornish period (thir- 
teenth—sixteenth centuries) we have some extended religious poems 
and plays in verse, including the dramatic trilogy Ordinalia, over 
8,000 lines long, on the themes of creation, the history of Israel 
and the passion of Christ. Another late medieval work is Beunans 
Meriasek, a play about the Breton saint Meriasek. When the Welsh 
scholar Edward Lhuyd visited Cornwall in about 1700, the entire 
population was already bilingual, and in the second half of the 
eighteenth century English had completely replaced Cornish. How- 
ever, by the late seventeenth century the language had caught the 
interest of antiquaries, and after the decline of the Cornish tin and 
copper mines in the late nineteenth century this interest grew as 
enthusiasm for English diminished. In an effort to revive the Celtic 
tongue, Henry Jenner published a manual of Cornish in 1904, and in 
1928 a poetry contest, or gorsedd, on the Welsh model was intro- 
duced. In 1967 a Cornish Language Board was established, and in 
1987 this advocated the promotion of ‘Common Cornish’ (Kernemek 
Kemmyn), based on the extensive literary texts of the Middle Ages. 
What the place of Cornish will be in the decentralised Britain of the 
present and near future remains to be seen (P. Payton in Price 2000, 
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PART III 


From the Reformation to the 
Present 


CHAPTER I7 


Ireland from Colonisation to 
Emancipation 


NATIVES AND SETTLERS: IRELAND IN THE 
EARLY MODERN PERIOD 


The modern history of the Celts begins with the gradual incorpora- 
tion of the Celtic-speaking regions of western Europe into the orbit of 
the expanding English and French monarchies. The loss of political 
independence was accompanied by the disappearance of independent 
legal and social systems, and consequently the history of the Celts 
since the sixteenth century is above all a history of the Celtic 
languages and literatures, and of the rediscovery of their medieval 
predecessors and the Celtic culture of antiquity. 

In spite of all chronological parallels and general tendencies, the 
transition from the Middle Ages to the modern era was by no means 
uniform in the Celtic-speaking regions, and was influenced by 
differing social, economic and geopolitical conditions. In the six- 
teenth century Wales was annexed by England and claimed for the 
Reformation without armed conflict, while in Ireland the Counter- 
Reformation held sway and the English crown placed more and more 
reliance on the forced settlement of loyal English and Scottish settlers 
to secure its military conquests.’ The first of these ‘plantations’ took 
place in the reign of Mary Tudor (1553-8) in the area of Leix and 
Offaly and extended the English sphere of influence from its tradi- 
tional centre around Dublin into the heart of the country. Mary’s 
successor Elizabeth I presided over further plantations in Munster 
after an uprising, in which Spanish and Italian mercenaries parti- 
cipated, against English rule in 1579-83 had severely affected the 
entire province. As in its overseas possessions, the crown granted the 
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land confiscated from the rebels to speculators who would place 
English settlers on it. 

Three years after the defeat of the Spanish armada in 1588 
Elizabeth I founded Trinity College, Dublin, the first university 
in Ireland, to advance the cause of the Reformation in Ireland. The 
last bastion of traditional Irish society was now Ulster, where Hugh 
O’Neill, the Earl of Tyrone, had been steadily developing a position 
of power since 1585.7 In 1595, with his ally Red Hugh O’Donnell, 
he rose against the crown, but after initial successes and the 
dispatch of a Spanish expeditionary force, he suffered a devastating 
defeat at the Battle of Kinsale in 1601 (Silke 2000). After Red Hugh 
O’Donnell had left for Spain in 1602 and died there, Hugh O’Neill 
submitted to Elizabeth’s successor James I in 1603 and left his 
country permanently in 1607, together with Hugh O’Donnell’s 
successor Rory and other Irish nobles. With this ‘Flight of the 
Earls’, not only the power base of the indigenous Irish rulers, but 
also the Irish judicial and social order, handed down from the 
Middle Ages, came to an end. 

The fact that Hugh O’Neill and his companions had kept their 
departure secret provided the crown with a welcome opportunity to 
present the Flight of the Earls as treason and to seize their large 
estates. These were transferred partly into the hands of collabora- 
tors of the crown, and partly to English and Scottish entrepreneurs 
to promote further plantations, with the result that the proportion 
of English and Scottish Protestants in Northern Ireland rose 
sharply. The social tensions thus created were discharged in 
1641 in a rebellion, in which the old-established population of 
the north of the island killed thousands of colonists and seized some 
of the most important towns and garrisons.? A little later, when civil 
war broke out in England between King Charles I and his parlia- 
ment, Irish and ‘Old English’ fought side by side in the Kilkenny 
Confederation, on the basis of their shared Catholic faith, against 
the Puritan-dominated parliament. They were overwhelmed in 
1649-50 by the violent advance of Oliver Cromwell’s troops, and 
the final suppression of the Irish rising in 1652 was followed by 
further extensive expropriations, leaving the greater part of the 
country in Protestant hands.* 

With the Restoration of the monarchy in 1660, Charles II came to 
the throne, but Catholic Irish hopes for change in land-ownership 
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conditions came to nothing. When Charles’s successor James II set 
about re-establishing Catholicism in England, Parliament invited 
his son-in-law William of Orange to England from the Netherlands 
in 1688, whereupon James fled to France. His attempt to win back 
the throne from Ireland failed when he and his army of Catholic 
Irish and French supporters were decisively defeated by the forces 
of William III on 12 July 1690 in the Battle of the Boyne (Doherty 
1998 and Simms, J. G. 2000). As a result of the Treaty of Limerick, 
concluded in 1695, the political, economic and judicial discrimina- 
tion against Irish Catholics was intensified by a range of penal laws. 
Thus the eighteenth century fully favoured the Protestant ascen- 
dancy and, while bringing a certain political stability, this period 
was also marked by general economic stagnation and widespread 
poverty.° 

Although the penal laws were relaxed in 1778, radical political 
tendencies gained new impetus in the wake of the French Revolution 
of 1789, when the republican-inclined United Irishmen, in colla- 
boration with the clandestine Catholic ‘Defenders’ and the French 
government, began to work towards the complete separation of 
Ireland from England. Determined counter-measures by the British 
government led once more to armed insurrection in 1798. This time, 
however, despite the landing of a French expeditionary army, the 
rising was put down by government troops within a matter of 
months.° In order to bind Ireland more firmly to Britain, the British 
prime minister William Pitt achieved the union of the Irish and 
British parliaments by the Act of Union in 1800. However, full civic 
equality for the Irish Catholics, for which Pitt had pressed, foun- 
dered largely on the opposition of King George III. The political 
leadership of the Irish Catholics was now taken up by the solicitor 
Daniel O’Connell (1775-1849), who initiated a mass movement in 
1823 when he founded the Catholic Association, and eventually 
achieved the admission of Catholics to Parliament and public office 
with the passage of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829. With the 
political mobilisation of the Catholic majority, Protestant dominance 
gradually declined through the nineteenth century, while the Irish 
national consciousness became more closely identified with Catholi- 
cism of an increasingly Roman variety.’ 
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POETS AND SCHOLARS: IRISH LITERATURE IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


With the political decline of the native Irish rulers at the time of the 
Elizabethan conquests, the social role of the traditional learned 
families diminished, as did the literature they supported. At the 
same time English-speaking writers like Richard Stanihurst (1547— 
1618), Edmund Spenser (1552-99) and John Davies (1569-1626) 
emphasised the moral and cultural superiority of Protestant England 
over Catholic Ireland.* Whereas the bardic poets of the period 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries had celebrated the Irish 
and ‘Old English’ aristocracy as guarantors of the legitimate political 
order, their successors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
after the decline of the established aristocracy, sought refuge in hopes 
for the future and political wishful thinking. Their preoccupation 
with history would no longer serve to sanction existing conditions, as 
before, but rather it would provide an effective counterweight to the 
new English colonists’ negative image of Ireland, and give a ground- 
ing in the past for the political and social change that they longed to 
see in the future.° 

One of the last bardic poets of the late sixteenth century was 
Tadhg Dall O hUiginn (1550-91), who in one of his poems called 
upon his noble patron Brian O Ruairc to struggle relentlessly against 
the English. "° The political upheavals that followed are mirrored in 
the work of the poet Daibhi O Bruadair (c. 1625-98), which includes 
in equal measure satirical verse aimed at the new settlers, praise- 
poems for the Catholic nobility, political propaganda for James II 
and bitter complaints at the material penury of the poet in a changed 
world.'* Similar themes are found in the work of the poet Padraig 
Haicéad (died 1654), who left behind lyric poetry in the tradition of 
courtly love poetry (danta gradha), as well as political propaganda for 
the Kilkenny Confederates.'* The poetic genre of the ais/ing (vision) 
is characteristic of Irish political poetry after the final victory of 
William III. The typical aisling of this period depicts an encounter 
between the poet and a woman of celestial beauty who in conversa- 
tion reveals herself to him as Erin (Ireland), bitterly laments the 
absence of her lawful wedded husband, the banished king of the 
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house of Stuart, and finally foretells the return of the rightful ruler. 
Among the most important practitioners of this form of political 
poetry are Aodhagan O Rathaille (c. 1670-1729), Sean Clarach Mac 
Domhnaill (1691-1754) and Eoghan Rua O Suilleabhdin (1748-84), 
on whose death the traditional form of the aisling fell into decline in 
the changed political situation.'? The establishment of seats of 
spiritual learning on the European continent was of great significance 
for Irish literature after the defeat of James II and the introduction of 
the penal laws. The Franciscan College of Saint Anthony of Padua in 
Louvain was of particular importance.'* Founded by Philip III of 
Spain in 1606, it owed its existence to the initiative of the Franciscan 
theologian Flaithri O Maoilchonaire (Florence Conry, c. 1560-1620), 
who in 1601 had accompanied the Spanish expeditionary army to 
Ireland and would in 1609 be ordained in Rome by Pope Paul V as 
Archbishop of Tuam. Highly respected as an authority on the 
writings of Saint Augustine, in 1616 he published the devotional 
text Desiderius or Scathin an Chrabhaidh (The Mirror of Piety), a 
translation of a Catalan work entitled E/ Desseoso.'> Two other Irish 
scholars who made their way to Louvain in 1607 were Giolla Brighde 
O hEodhasa (Bonaventura O’ Hussey, c. 1575-1614), who published 
the catechistic work An Teagasg Criosdaidhe (The Christian Doc- 
trine) in Antwerp in 1611; and Aodh Mac Aingil (Hugh Mac 
Cathmhaoil or Mac Caghwell, 1571-1626). The latter had travelled 
to Salamanca with Hugh O’Neill’s son Henry in 1600 and, after 
completing his theological studies, had been admitted to the Fran- 
ciscan Order there in 1603. In addition to Scathan Shacramuinte na 
hAithridhe (Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance), published in 
Louvain in 1618, he wrote a Latin work about the philosophy of 
Johannes Duns Scotus. In 1623 he went to Rome, where he was 
appointed Archbishop of Armagh shortly before his death. 

The theologian Hugh Ward (Aodh Mac an Bhaird, 1593-1635) 
was active in Louvain from 1616, and on his initiative Michéal O 
Cleéirigh (c. 1590-1643) and other Irish scholars set about compiling a 
systematic collection of Irish and Latin texts bearing on the history of 
the Church. On the basis of this collection, the Franciscan John 
Colgan (c. 1592-1658) published Acta Sanctorum Veteris et Maioris 
Scottiae seu Miberniae in 1645, about all those Irish saints whose day 
fell in the first quarter of the calendar year. Brigit (1 February), 
Patrick (17 March) and Columba (9 June) were omitted since Colgan 
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devoted a special volume to them, entitled Trias Thaumaturga, in 
1647. Since both works make full use of manuscripts which have 
since been lost, they are treated today as primary sources. The same 
applies to the collection of Irish annals known as The Annals of the 
Four Masters or Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland (Annala Rioghachta 
Eireann), which Michéal O Cléirigh compiled between 1632 and 
1636 with the aid of indigenous scholars in the northern Irish 
Franciscan priory of Bundrowse. Its sources included a historically 
valuable biography of Red Hugh O’Donnell (died 1602), written by 
Michéal O Cléirigh’s cousin Lughaidh O Cléirigh in about 1616.'° 
Another Irish historian who, from exile, attempted to defend tradi- 
tional Irish culture against the assaults of Anglo-Irish authors was 
Philip O’Sullivan Beare (c. 1590-1634), whose outline of the history 
of Catholic Ireland (Historiae Catholicae Iberniae Compendium) 
appeared in Lisbon in 1621. Mention should also be made of the 
philosopher John Toland (1670-1722), who wrote A Critical History 
of the Celtic Religion and Learning (written 1718-19, published 1726), 
in addition to his main works Christianity not Mysterious (1696) and 
Pantheisticon (1720).'7 


THE GAELIC HERITAGE: FROM 
ANTIQUARIANISM TO CELTIC STUDIES 


Among the Catholic scholars who sought to preserve the Gaelic 
heritage in their Irish homeland under the more difficult conditions 
of the new age, Dubhaltach Mac Fhir Bhisigh (c. 1600-71) stands 
out. Later generations have him to thank for the transcription and 
translation of historically important texts, especially genealogies. 
One of his pupils was the cleric John Lynch (c. 1599-1673), who 
first taught classics in Galway, then in 1652, when Galway surren- 
dered to the Parliamentary forces, moved to France. There ten years 
later he published Cambrensis Eversus in Latin, to counter the 
negative picture of Ireland given by Giraldus Cambrensis. Lynch’s 
Irish pupils included Roderick O'Flaherty (1629-1718), who had also 
been introduced to the tradition of bardic poetry by Dubhaltach Mac 
Fhir Bhisigh and whose chronology of Irish history, Ogygia, seu 
Rerum Hibernicarum Chronologia, written in Latin, was printed in 
London in 1685 with the assistance of a prominent patron. The best 
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known and most influential account of the history of Ireland up to 
the death of the last High King Rory O’Connor in 1198 is Foras 
Feasa ar Eirinn (The History of Ireland) by the Catholic cleric 
Geoffrey Keating (Seathrin Céitinn, c. 1580-1650).'? Himself a 
descendant of the Anglo-Norman conquerors (the name Céitinn is 
derived from Mac Etienne, that is, FitzStephen), Keating saw his 
work less as one of compiling the legacy of a culture in decline and 
more as the basis for an accommodation and understanding between 
the ‘old Gaels’ (Sean-Ghaedhi!) and the Anglo-Irish ‘old foreigners’ 
(Sean-Ghaill), in the face of the threat presented by the ‘new 
foreigners’ (Nua-Ghaill), the new English colonists. 

That some members of the Protestant elite also took an interest in 
the history of Gaelic Ireland is shown by the example of Sir James 
Ware (1594-1666), a government official who had transcriptions of 
Irish texts made by Dubhaltach Mac Fhir Bhisigh and wrote a 
Historie of Ireland, published in 1633. This criticised the thoroughly 
unfavourable view of Ireland set forth in Edmund Spenser’s View of 
the Present State of Ireland, which had been written in 1596 but was 
first published only in Ware’s book. It was not until the last third of 
the eighteenth century that the Protestant elite of the country 
developed a positive interest in the history and culture of Gaelic 
Ireland, thanks to the Europe-wide interest in the supposedly Celtic 
poetry of Ossian (to which we shall return in connection with the 
history of Scotland), the heightened self-assurance of the Irish 
Protestants, and the relaxation of the anti-Catholic penal laws 
(McLoughlin 1999). Here a decisive role was played by the classicist 
Charles Vallancey (1721-1812), the founder of the periodical 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis (1770-1804), the Catholic scholar 
Charles O’Conor (1710-91), the author of An Account of the Ancient 
Government, Letters, Science, Religion, Manners and Customs of 
Treland (1753, 2nd edn 1766), and the translator Charlotte Brooke 
(c. 1740-93), the publisher of the influential anthology Reliques of 
Trish Poetry (1789). One of the first collections of traditional Irish 
melodies was published by the organist Edward Bunting (1773-1843) 
under the title General Collection of the Ancient Music of Ireland 
(1792). 

The newly awakened interest in Ireland’s Celtic past found 
eloquent expression in the founding of the Royal Irish Academy 
(1785), which in the nineteenth century would become a focus for 
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philological, archaeological and historical research in Ireland (see O 
Raifeartaigh 1985). Among the outstanding scholars of the period 
who were linked with the Academy were the archaeologist George 
Petrie (1789-1866), the poet and critic Samuel Ferguson (1810-86) 
and the philologist James Henthorn Todd (1805-69). Pioneering 
studies in palaeography, philology and history were produced by 
John O’Donovan (1809-61), who between 1848 and 1851 compiled a 
bilingual edition of The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, and Eugene 
O’Curry (1796-1862), who in 1855 was appointed to the chair of Irish 
history at the newly established Catholic University of Dublin. 
The rise of comparative Indo-European linguistics in the first half 
of the nineteenth century was of major significance for the subse- 
quent history of this literary and historical research. After its founder 
Franz Bopp (1791-1867) had demonstrated in 1838 that the Celtic 
languages belonged to the Indo-European family of languages, 
Johann Kaspar Zeuss (1806-56) laid the foundations of modern 
Celtic studies with his Grammatica Celtica, published in 1853.”° 
One of the first specialists in this field was the lawyer Whitley 
Stokes (1830-1909) who, working with John Strachan (1862-1907), 
published a two-volume edition of the earliest Irish linguistic 
documents Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus in 1901-3 and, with Ernst 
Windisch (1844-1918), produced a five-volume series of Irish texts 
(1880-1905). A vital role in developing Celtic studies in Ireland was 
also played by Windisch’s pupil Kuno Meyer (1858-1919). In 1896 
Meyer and Ludwig Christian Stern (1846-1911) founded the Zeit- 
schrift fiir celtische Philologie, and between 1900 and 1907 he colla- 
borated with Whitley Stokes on the publication of the Archiv fur 
Celtische Lexikographie. It was Meyer’s initiative that the School of 
Irish Learning opened in Dublin in 1903, the forerunner of the 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies established in 1940.7" 


CHAPTER 18 


Ireland from Emancipation to 
1945 


FROM THE UNION TO INDEPENDENCE: 
ASPECTS OF POLITICAL HISTORY 


The political and economic problems that led to armed insurrection 
by the United Irishmen in 1798 were not resolved by the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which came into effect on 1 January 1801. 
Large sections of the Irish population continued to believe that their 
country was run solely in the interests of the Protestant minority, 
while in England, as before, the neighbouring island was seen as a 
kind of colony. Tension was further heightened by the steady growth 
in population, which led to agricultural land being divided into 
smaller and smaller and finally non-viable rented holdings. Mean- 
while the landowners mostly preferred to dispose of their profits 
outside Ireland, thereby draining the island of much-needed capital. 
State counter-measures, such as creating employment by developing 
a national rail network, were mooted on more than one occasion, but 
always rejected on the basis of the laissez-faire policy of the dominant 
economic liberalism. Viable industries developed almost exclusively 
in the north-east of the island, while the population of the remainder 
depended almost entirely on agriculture, especially potato-growing. 
In 1840, dissatisfaction with the Union led to the formation of the 
Repeal Association, with members drawn principally from the 
Catholic camp. In contrast, the Presbyterians of the industrial 
centres in the north-east feared the economic consequences of any 
termination of the Union with England and now aligned themselves 
with the political position of the Protestant landowners. The ad- 
herents of the Young Ireland movement, which had grown out of the 
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weekly Nation, established in 1842 by Charles Gavan Duffy (1816— 
1903) and Thomas Davis (1814-45), represented a highly romantic 
nationalism, without religious affiliation, which pressed for the 
dissolution of the Union. Initially, the Young Irelanders made 
common cause with Daniel O’Connell, who in 1829 had achieved 
the admission of Catholics to Parliament, but they parted company 
with him in 1845-6 because of his demands for complete non- 
violence and his untrammelled linking of nationalism and Catholi- 
cism (Sloan 2000). 

As the supporters and opponents of O’Connell tussled on the 
political stage, Ireland was afflicted by a catastrophic famine, 
dwarfing in scale all previous famines, owing to the failure over 
several years of a great part of the potato harvest." It is estimated that 
up to one million people starved or died of disease, and about the 
same number emigrated to America. When the country began to 
recover from economic and political exhaustion, bitterness over the 
inadequate measures adopted by the British government to alleviate 
the famine contributed largely to growing demands for home rule, in 
the form of a national parliament subordinate, however, to Britain. 
The revolutionary ideology of Young Ireland now found a successor 
in the Irish Republican Brotherhood, founded in 1858, and its 
American arm, the Fenian Brotherhood. In the years that followed, 
the moderate lawyer Isaac Butt (1813-79) sought to bring together 
conservatives and liberals, Catholics and Protestants in a new move- 
ment, through his Home Government Association (later renamed the 
Home Rule League), founded in 1870.* His successor, Charles 
Stewart Parnell (1846-91), with his policy of the New Departure, 
sought an alliance with both the Republican Brotherhood and the 
Land League, which had been founded in 1879 to press for improved 
conditions for tenant farmers. In 1886 the first Home Rule Bill 
foundered on Liberal disunity and the opposition of the Conserva- 
tives. The latter called especially on the northern Irish Protestants, 
who were economically dependent on England, to resist any moves of 
this nature. The resulting conflict culminated in 1912 when the 
House of Commons passed the Home Rule Bill. The Ulster Pro- 
testants responded by raising the armed units of the Ulster Volunteer 
Force, and the southern Irish nationalists countered with their Irish 
Volunteers. 

The outbreak of World War I in August 1914 blocked the 
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implementation of the Home Rule Bill. The radical wing of the Irish 
nationalists subsequently proclaimed the Irish Republic on Easter 
Monday 1916 and took up arms against the British, but the rising was 
put down by British troops within a few days. Although the leaders’ 
recourse to violence had accorded with the wishes of only a small 
minority, the execution of most of them caused a significant shift in 
public opinion, and the proponents of a complete separation of 
Ireland from England now had wide support. The main beneficiary 
of the changed political situation was the Sinn Féin (‘Ourselves 
Alone’) party, founded in 1907. Under the leadership of Eamon de 
Valera (1882-1975), the party won a landslide election victory in 
January 1919 and convened an Irish parliament, the Dail Eireann. 
After a two-year guerilla war it achieved the establishment of the 
Irish Free State (Saorstdt Eireann) with the status of a dominion 
within the British Empire, in January 1922 following the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Irish treaty. However, partition excluded six counties in 
the north, and the government of these remains an unresolved 
problem to this day.? As soon as the Irish constitution came into 
force and British troops were withdrawn, open civil war broke out 
between the adherents and opponents of the island’s partition, which 
the adherents of the treaty finally concluded in their favour in May 
1923. In late summer of the same year Ireland joined the League 
of Nations, and, with the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 
December 1931, Ireland achieved a large measure of autonomy, like 
the other dominions of the British Empire. In 1932 Eamon de Valera, 
an avowed enemy of the Anglo-Irish treaty, was elected President of 
the Executive Council of the Dail. Under his rule, links with Great 
Britain were further cut back, to the point where Eire, as the Irish 
state was renamed in 1937, was able to assert its neutrality success- 
fully in World War II. 


LANGUAGE AND IDENTITY: THE ROLE OF 
IRISH IN SOCIETY 


Although the Kilkenny Statutes of 1366 had sought to restrict the 
area of Irish language use in favour of English, Irish remained the 
language of the old aristocracy and the sole means of communication 
of a large part of the population until the end of the sixteenth 
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century. This changed in the course of the seventeenth century when 
extensive expropriations, a steady influx of English-speaking settlers, 
and repressive penal laws undermined the dominant position of 
Irish. English took over as the language of the Protestant landlords, 
of government and local administration, of commerce and the law 
and, with the political and economic decline of the old Catholic elite, 
Irish lost its social prestige and was able to maintain its position only 
in the lower strata of society. The status of English as the language of 
government and law meant a knowledge of it was an absolute 
necessity for the impoverished rural population, for the preservation 
and protection of their already eroded rights. At the same time, the 
use of written and spoken English provided the Catholic middle and 
upper classes with a welcome opportunity to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the regime and thus to work for a relaxation of the penal 
laws. The use of English as the language of education hastened the 
decline of Irish, particularly after the establishment of state primary 
schooling in 1831. In addition, the Great Famine of 1845-8 led to a 
sharp reduction in the number of speakers in the second half of the 
nineteenth century because the effects of the famine — in terms of 
death and emigration — were felt most deeply among the Irish- 
speaking rural population. 

The first measures to counter this decline were taken in 1876 with 
the founding of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language. From this sprang the Gaelic Union (Aondacht na Gaeilge) 
in 1880, with its influential bilingual cultural journal [risleabhar na 
Gaedhilge (The Gaelic Journal). The Gaelic League (Connradh na 
Gaeilge), founded in 1893 by Douglas Hyde (1860-1949), Eoin 
MacNeill (1867-1945) and others, promoted the Irish language as 
an integral component of the national heritage, setting aside political 
and sectarian differences, and was of fundamental importance in 
cultural politics.+ It found its most responsive audience among the 
English-speaking urban middle class, while its influence on the Irish- 
speaking rural population was limited. Among its most important 
activities were organising language courses, cultural festivals and 
campaigns to bolster the position of Irish in the education system, 
but they also included the publication of Irish books and the 
bilingual cultural magazine An Claidheamh Soluis (The Sword of 
Light). After the founding of the Ulster Volunteer Force and the 
Irish Volunteers, the Gaelic League became more and more involved 
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in politics, and in 1915 its president Douglas Hyde announced his 
resignation. Many members joined Sinn Féin after the failure of the 
1916 Easter Rising and, when the Free State was established in 
1922, assumed posts in the government, whose programme allocated 
a prominent place to the maintenance and promotion of the Irish 
language. To this end the state publishing house An Gum (“The 
Plan’) was set up in 1925, to issue state-sponsored textbooks, original 
works in Irish and Irish translations of foreign literature. In spite of 
all the measures introduced since then, including improvements in 
education, economic support for backward rural regions and the 
inauguration of Irish-language radio and television broadcasting, the 
Gaeltacht, as the Irish-speaking regions are collectively known, has 
continued to shrink, to the point that the survival of the Irish 
language is far from assured even today (see O Huallachéin 1994 
and O Riagdin 1997). 


PATHS TO MODERNITY: IRISH LITERATURE IN 
THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


Given the political ascendancy of English-speaking Protestants in the 
eighteenth century, that period was a time of cultural impoverish- 
ment in the history of Irish writing, in which opportunities to print 
or disseminate hand-written contemporary Irish literature were 
severely limited. With the development of a Romantic sensibility 
at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when broad sections of the public began to take a renewed interest in 
Irish-speaking culture, the focus at first was on collecting and 
preserving oral material and on publishing and translating medieval 
texts. Efforts to establish an economically viable modern Irish 
literature did not occur until the last third of the nineteenth century, 
by which time the Irish-speaking population had been so reduced by 
the Great Famine that, for the first time ever, the survival of the 
language was in doubt. Moreover, just as in previous centuries, 
modern Irish was seen primarily as the language of a culturally and 
economically backward population, while the well-to-do urban read- 
ing public overwhelmingly spoke English. 

One of the first Catholic clerics to set about vigorously establishing 
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a modern Irish literature was John MacHale (1791-1881), who was 
appointed Archbishop of Tuam in 1834. In addition to poems and 
devotional writings in Irish, he published translations of the Irish 
Melodies of Thomas Moore (1779-1852), the Pentateuch and the 
Ihad. The Gaelic League, which had Irish books printed in its own 
publishing house from 1900, gained extensive influence in the 
business of literature. One of the writers it promoted was Peadar 
O Laoghaire (Peter O’Leary, 1839-1920), who made translations and 
wrote an autobiography Mo Sgéal Fein (My Own Story), in addition 
to original stories and adaptations of old Irish literary works. From 
the present-day viewpoint, however, the works of Padraic O Conaire 
(1882-1928), who published many short stories and the bleak novel 
Deoratocht (Exile), influenced by French Naturalism, seem more 
modern. The work of the teacher Padraig Mac Piarais (Patrick Henry 
Pearse, 1879-1916), who wrote poetry and short stories in Irish and 
published the journal An Claidheamh Soluis, also owes a debt to 
contemporary trends.° 

The founding of An Gum as the state publishing house, in the 
wake of the establishment of the Irish Free State, seemed to promise 
Irish writers a new opportunity for support, but the publishers’ 
markedly conservative policy proved an impediment to modern and 
experimental writing. Undoubtedly among the most important 
works published in the first years of An Gum is the autobiography 
An tOileanach by Tomas O Criomhthain (1856-1937). In prose as 
unadorned as it is vivid, this describes the harsh life of fishermen on 
the remote island of Great Blasket, off the south-west coast of 
Ireland. The autobiographical writings Fiche Blan ag Fas (1933) 
by Muiris O Suilleabhain (1904-50), and Peig (1933) and Machtnamh 
Seana-Mhna (1939) by Peig Sayers (1873-1958), may be compared to 
it in their unvarnished descriptions of rural life in Irish-speaking 
Ireland. Under the pseudonym ‘Maire’, Séamus O Grianna (1889— 
1969) wrote fictitious tales of rural life in Northern Ireland, and 
his younger brother Seosamh Mac Grianna (1901-90) left many 
translations, as well as stories, literary criticism and an autobiogra- 
phical essay Mo Bhealach Féin (My Own Way, 1930). 

A brilliant satire on autobiographies like An tOileanach and the 
naive enthusiasm of ignorant townsfolk for the harsh life on the land 
appeared in 1941 under the title An Béal Bocht, by the journalist and 
writer Brian O’Nolan (alias Flann O’Brien, or Myles na gCopaleen, 
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1911-66). In the following years, a number of writers sought new 
forms of expression, partly as a conscious reaction to the literature of 
the inter-war period, which was now seen as conventional. They 
included the writer of short stories Mairtin O Cadhain (1906-70), the 
poet, novelist and playwright Eoghan O Tuairisc (Eugene Ruther- 
ford Watters, 1919-82) and the poets Mairtin O Diredin (1910-88) 
and Sean O Riordain (1916~-77). Whether the Irish language will be 
able to exist as the medium of literature in the future remains to be 
seen. The same applies to its closest relative, Scots Gaelic, whose fate 
in the modern age is the subject of the following two chapters. 


Looking Back, Looking 
Forward: The Celts and 
Europe 


With this survey of the most recent political, social and cultural 
developments in the regions which remain Celtic-speaking today, 
this history of the Celtic peoples comes to its conclusion. Having 
arrived at this point, the reader is invited to look back and reflect 
once more with the author on the problems of the modern term 
‘Celtic’. 

If we compare present-day use of the term ‘Celtic’ with that of the 
term ‘Germanic’, we can immediately see a number of striking 
similarities. Both names come originally from Graeco-Roman ethno- 
graphy and originally served to denote an ethnic group that was never 
precisely defined. Both were transferred to linguistic, archaeological 
and historical phenomena in the modern period, although the justice 
of this transfer and the precise meaning of the terms in the areas of 
archaeology and history are disputed to this day. Since the age of 
humanism, both have helped the peoples of central and western 
Europe to define their own identity and mark them off from their 
neighbours. With regard to the Celts, in Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and Brittany, the term denoted primarily the survival of the Celtic 
languages, while in France it meant above all the history and culture 
of the regions before they were Romanised. In the German-speaking 
world, since the early nineteenth century, the term ‘Germanic’ has 
been invoked almost exclusively to establish the national identity. 
However, the resulting glorification of the Germanic race has had a 
critical reception since the end of World War II, in consequence of 
the perversion of this by National Socialism, and the corresponding 
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body of thought meets with widespread disapproval today. In 
striking contrast to this, outside the professional milieu, any critical 
discussion of the term ‘Celtic’ and its problems has so far remained in 
its infancy, with the result that uninformed non-partisanship, naiveté 
and ideological blindness still flow easily into one another. 

The serious differences between the history and emotional con- 
notations of the terms ‘Celtic’ and ‘Germanic’ are perhaps best 
illustrated by the fact that ‘Celtic’ is possible, and to a degree even 
positive, in many collocations where ‘Germanic’ would seem unusual 
or even ideologically suspect. While stories of a journey through 
‘Celtic’ Ireland might conjure up nothing more than images ofa rural 
idyll, remarks about a journey to ‘Germanic’ Norway would inevitably 
call forth memories of occupation and oppression. Whereas one could 
count on approval and understanding when referring to Irish, Scottish 
and Breton songs as ‘Celtic music’, advertising a concert of Danish and 
German melodies as a concert of “Germanic music’ would probably 
produce incomprehension, if not outright indignation. 

From an academic point of view, however, it must be emphasised 
that ‘Celtic’ songs are something quite different from ‘Celtic’ 
languages. If Irish, Gaelic and Breton stand in one unbroken line 
from the Old Celtic recorded in inscriptions, just as Danish and 
German derive from proto-Germanic, the traditional music of 
Ireland, Scotland and Brittany cannot even be traced back to the 
Middle Ages, let alone to any common origin. The same applies to 
the concept of ‘Celtic’ religion or ‘Celtic’ Christianity, which may be 
justified as conventional collective terms for religious phenomena in 
Celtic-speaking countries, but in no sense demonstrate the continuity 
or unity of these phenomena. It is precisely this crucial fact that is all 
too often overlooked. In particular, popular accounts of ‘Celtic’ 
religion often place sculptures and inscriptions from Roman Gaul 
side by side with specimens of literature from medieval Ireland, 
giving no thought to the logic of this procedure. Moreover, con- 
sideration is usually given only to a small selection of the most 
accessible and meaningful samples and these, being products of 
either Romanisation or Christianisation, say practically nothing 
about the religious situation in pre-Roman central Europe. Things 
are little different in the case of popular works and anthologies of 
‘Celtic’ Christianity, which not only place prayers and hymns from 
the ninth and nineteenth centuries side by side, with no thought to 
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their historical contexts, but also overlook some of the less fashion- 
able aspects of the early ‘Celtic’ churches such as their harsh regime 
of penance (see D. E. Meek in Brown, T. 1996, 143-57 and Meek 
2000). 

The present inflationary trend in the use of the adjective ‘Celtic’ 
is therefore due firstly to a deliberately selective viewpoint, and 
secondly to widespread ignorance of the historical premises under- 
lying the modern term ‘Celtic’, and of the Celtic languages and 
literatures. Whereas in antiquity the Celts were primarily the focus of 
collective fears, today they appear as an ideal screen on which to 
project individual and collective yearnings. Whereas in the political 
ideologies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries they were 
enlisted for the glorification of national histories, with the decline 
of nationalism and the rejection of the Third Reich’s celebration of 
things Germanic, the idea of Celtic culture as the secret cradle of the 
West has gained ground. In 1980 an international exhibition held in 
Steyr in Upper Austria called the Hallstatt culture ‘an early form of 
European unity’. In 1990 a poster for the Celtic exhibition in Venice, 
the most lavish yet held, bore the slogan ‘I Celti — la prima Europa’, 
and in 1993 an exhibition by the Munich Prehistoric Collection 
(Prahistorische Staatssammlung) in Rosenheim, Bavaria, declared 
without hesitation the first millennium Bc ‘the Celtic millennium’. 
Typically enough, the patron of the exhibition, the Bavarian premier, 
felt that Celtic culture gave ‘cause for pleasant contemplation’ and 
declared that ‘large parts of Europe were united by their Celtic 
background’. It was no accident that the reader of the exhibition 
catalogue learned, a few years before the introduction of the Euro, 
that the Celts even had a single currency. Their cultural space, 
however, ‘though highly unified, in important ways made room for 
many tribes and all the individual forms of their shared legacy’ (M. 
Streibl in Dannheimer and Gebhard 1993, XI). The fundamental 
meaning of the Celts for Europe, as implied here, is in striking 
contrast not only to the nationalist Celtic ideologies of the modern 
age, but also to the meaninglessness of the concepts of ‘Celt’ and 
‘Celtic’ throughout the Middle Ages and to the classical view of the 
Celts as barbarians from the borderlands. At this point, therefore, the 
objective contribution of the Celts to European culture as well as 
their subjective role in the minds of their neighbours needs to be 
considered more closely. 
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La Tene art may be seen, with some justification, as the first 
significant Celtic contribution to western culture. Products of this 
art, characterised by an original blend of discrete cultural influences 
and a high level of technical skill, achieved an aesthetic effect that 
even today has the power to draw the observer under its spell. 
Typically, however, the existence of autonomous and highly devel- 
oped crafts north of the Alps lay so far outside the mental horizons of 
the Greeks and Romans that in all of classical literature there is not 
one word about it. The ethnographers of antiquity evinced much 
more interest in the view of the Celts as an ancient peripheral people 
who had remained on a cultural level long since left behind every- 
where else. At one end of the spectrum stand perceptions of the 
primeval brutality of the Celts, as expressed in numerous references 
to cruel and bloodthirsty sacrificial rites and in the constantly 
recurring charge of cannibalism. At the other, there is no shortage 
of examples of idealisation of the Celts who, in line with classical 
theories about allegedly cultureless marginal races, supposedly stood 
closer to an original golden age of humanity. In either case, we can 
plainly discern a tendency to present the Celts as ‘the other’ and their 
culture as the opposite to that of the writers. 

In the Middle Ages the Celtic cultures influenced the history of 
Europe firstly by the Irish mission to the Anglo-Saxons and to the 
European mainland, and secondly by transmitting the Welsh and 
British Arthurian legends to the courtly poets of England, France 
and Germany. Here it should be noted, however, that in the Middle 
Ages the Irish, Scots, Welsh and Bretons did not perceive themselves 
to be ‘Celts’ and were not seen as such by their neighbours. This 
apart, the spiritual content which the Irish, Welsh, Scots and Bretons 
communicated to western culture can be termed ‘Celtic’ only in a 
narrowly circumscribed sense, even from the standpoint of today. In 
the case of the Irish mission the content was based on traditional 
Christianity, which was generally transmitted through the medium 
of Latin, and in the case of the re-working of Celtic material and 
motifs in courtly literature, matiére de Bretagne underwent such a 
radical transformation at the hands of the courtly poets that the 
underlying Welsh and Breton tales can at best be seen as raw 
material. 

At the beginning of the history of the Celtic image in the modern 
era stands the rediscovery of the classical accounts, as a result of 
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closer study of Greek and Latin literature, along with insights into 
the connections linking the surviving insular Celtic languages with 
one another and with ancient continental Celtic. Here the reliance of 
writers of the modern era on the Greek and Roman ethnographers 
shows plainly in the fact that once again the Celts are mostly depicted 
as ‘the other’ and their culture as the antithesis of the civilisation of 
classical antiquity and the Christian West. The raptures that greeted 
not only James Macpherson’s Ossian poems and the writers of the 
Celtic Twilight in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but also 
the endless speculations of the early antiquaries concerning Celtic 
dolmens and menhirs, are symptomatic of the coexistence of un- 
critical enthusiasm for the Celts and profound ignorance of the 
surviving Celtic languages and literatures. 

The beginnings of a change in the Celtic image came in the early 
nineteenth century with progress in comparative linguistics, Celtic 
philology and modern archaeology. But here the fact that the 
speakers of the surviving Celtic languages no longer possessed any 
autonomous political structures, and that state education, economic 
prosperity and social progress were inseparably linked with the use, 
or at least a knowledge, of English or French, had disastrous effects. 
Since none of the Celtic tongues had achieved the status of a national 
language, language of education or lingua franca, only a small 
minority outside the so-called Celtic regions were aware of them. 
Similarly the individual Celtic literatures are largely unknown 
outside their respective countries of origin. Whether the Celtic 
languages can assert themselves in future remains to be seen. Be 
that as it may, the study of them opens the door to a culture which 
has troubled, fascinated and repeatedly enriched western civilisation 
from prehistoric times to the present. 
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. A general introduction and extended précis of the content of the stories (then 


still mostly unpublished) is given in Thurneysen 1921. On the current state of 
research see the articles in Mallory and Stockman 1994. 


. See the bilingual editions of the story, which has reached us in several different 


versions, in O’Rahilly 1961 and 1967. On recent research see the articles in 
Mallory 1992 and Tristram 1993; see also C. J. Hyland in Poppe and Tristram 
1999, 105-22. 


8. On the term ‘fairy mound’ and the concept, see Sims-Williams 1990. 
g. For bilingual texts see Gray 1982. On the interpretation of the text see also 


10. 
II. 


12. 


13. 


Gray 1980-3 and Carey 1989/90. 

For bilingual texts see Gwynn 1903-35. 

For an (unreliable) bilingual text see MacAlister 1938-41. On the structure and 
transmission of the text see Scowcroft 1987-8 and J. Carey in Edel 1995, 45-60. 
On the Irish ‘Peregrinatio’ and its influence on the continent before 800 see A. 
Angenendt in Léwe 1982, 52~79. Bieler 1961 gives a general account of the 
Irish influence on the continent. An introduction to recent research will be 
found in Léwe 1982 and Ni Chathain and Richter 1984, 1987 and 1996. 

On Columbanus’s mission to the Franks see K. Schaferdiek in Lowe 1982, 
171-202. On the poetry attributed to Columbanus see P. C. Jacobsen and D. 
Schaller in Lowe 1982, 434-67 and 468-93. Columbanus’s theology is treated 
by J. P. Mackey in Ni Chathain and Richter 1996, 228-39. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


On the Irish manuscript tradition at Reichenau and Saint Gall see J. Autenrieth 
and J. Duft in Léwe 1982, 903-15 and 916—37. 

Kilian 1989 and A. Wendehorst in Lowe 1982, 319-29. 

See H. Wolfram in Ni Chathain and Richter 1987, 415-20. On the mission to 
the Slavs see H. Dopsch and J. Strzelczyk in Ni Chathain and Richter 1987, 
421-44 and 445-60. 

On Irish participation in the spiritual life of the Carolingian empire, see the 
articles in Lowe 1982, 735-937- 


CHAPTER 12 


. See Dolley 1972, Lydon 1984, the articles in Barry et al. 1995, and Duffy et al. 


2001. 


. On the history of Ireland in the Tudor period see Ellis 1985 and Brady 1994. 


3. On the history of Irish literature from the late twelfth century to the early 


avi 


seventeenth century see S. Mac Mathuna in Price 1992, 81—100. 


. Published and translated with extended commentary by MacNeill and Murphy 


1908-54. 


. Published and translated by Peters 1967. See also Tristram 1989. 
. See O Tuama 1988. The importance of the ideal of courtly love in Irish 


literature of the modern period is covered in O Tuama 1960. 


. See Knott 1966, 49—84, Williams, J. E. C. 1971, Breatnach 1983 and Williams 


and Ford 1992, 153-92. See Knott 1957 for a selection of bardic poems with 
introduction, commentary and glossary. 


CHAPTER 13 


vt 


. On the role of the Celts in the history and culture of Scotland see the synopses 


by Armit 1997, Roberts, J. L. 1997, Webster, B. 1997 and the articles in 
Cowan and McDonald 2001; also the reference works by Thomson, D. S. 1994, 
Newton 2000 and Lynch 2000. 


. On recent research into the history and culture of the Picts see Laing and 


Laing 1995, Sutherland, E. 1994 and Nicoll 1995. 


. See Fenton and Palsson 1984, Crawford 1987 and Ritchie 1993. For a cross- 


section of recent research see Batey et al. 1993. 


. The accepted English name ‘Hebrides’ derives from a mistaken reading of the 


name (H)ebudes used in classical writing (including Pliny, Natural History 4, 
103) (Rivet and Smith 1979, 354-5). 


. For the quotation see Withers 1984, 22. For elucidation of the historical context 


see G. W. S. Barrow in Gillies 1989, 67-88. 


6. For the material which follows see McDonald, A. 1997. 
7. On Irish missions to the Picts and Anglo-Saxons see D. A. Bullough and M. 


Richter in Lowe 1982, 80-98 and 120-37; also J. N. Hillgarth, J. Campbell, I. 
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10. 


Il. 


Wood and M. Richter in Ni Chathain and Richter 1987, 311-31, 332-6, 347-61 
and 362-76. 


. For an introduction see Brown, P. 1980 and for an introduction to recent 


research O’Mahoney 1994 and Werner 1997. 


. See Cowan and Easson 1976 on the history and Fawcett 1985 on the 


architecture. 

See Withers 1984 and 1988, Gillies 1989, D. MacAulay in MacAulay 1992, 
137-248, W. Gillies in Ball and Fife 1993, 145-227 and various authors in 
Thomson, D. S. 1994, 89-115. See also O Dochartaigh 1994-7. 

See M. Oftedal in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 98-9 and 155. Also Graham- 
Campbell and Batey 1998. 


CHAPTER 14 


I. 


Io. 


Il. 
12. 


13. 


A monograph by Davies, J. 1994 gives a survey of the whole of Welsh history. 
On the early medieval beginnings see Davies, W. 1982 and 1990 and Thomas, 


C. 1997. 


. On traditional Welsh law see the translation with detailed commentary by 


Jenkins, D. 1986 and the research report by Jenkins, D. 1997. 


. As quoted in Williams, I. M. 1996, 123. 
. On the beginnings of Christianity in Britain see Thomas, C. 1981 and Watts 


I19gI. 


. A survey of the relevant hagiographic sources is given in Henken 1987. For a 


cross-section of recent research into the Church in early medieval Wales, see 
Edwards and Lane 1992. See also Davies, O. 1996. 


. On the historical David see Bowen, E. G. 1982. Evans, D. S. 1988 gives an 


extended commentary on the middle Welsh Life of the Saint. 


. On Gildas, his literary work and the historical background see Lapidge and 


Dumville 1984, Kerlouégan 1987 and Higham 1994. Winterbottom 1978 gives 
an English translation of his work. 


. On linguistic history, besides the classic account in Jackson 1953, see 


Bammesberger and Wollmann 1990 and the study in historical phonology by 
Schrijver 1995. On the problems of the inscriptions as historical sources see 
Thomas, C. 1994. 


. Williams, I. 1938 forms the basis for more recent research. See also the 


introduction and translation by Jackson 1970, the bilingual editions by Jarman 
1988 and Koch 1997, the articles in Roberts, B. F. 1988 and the philological 
and linguistic study by Isaac 1996. 

See Williams, I. and J. E. C. Williams 1968 and A. O. H. Jarman in Jarman 
and Hughes 1992, 51-67. 

See the comprehensive study (with text and translation) by Rowland 1990. 
See A. O. H. Jarman in Bromwich and Jones 1978, 326-49, also in Bromwich 


et al. 1991, 117-45. 
See Watson and Fries 1988, Goodrich 1990 and Brugger-Hackett 1991. 
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CHAPTER I5 


. On Welsh history in the eleventh to fourteenth centuries see Davies, R. R. 1987 


and Walker 1990. 


. For a detailed biography of Llywelyn see Smith, J. B. 1998. 


3. English translation from Conran 1967, 130. 


. On Owain Glyndwr see the detailed historical monograph by Davies, R. R. 


1995, the lavishly illustrated popular account by Barber 1998 and the 
ethnographic study by Henken 1996. 


. See C. W. Lewis and D. M. Lloyd in Jarman and Hughes 1992, 123-56 and 


157-88; also Williams, J. E. C. 1994 and 1997. A selection of religious verse 
with translation will be found in McKenna 1991. 


6. For an anthology with commentary see Bowen, D. J. 1957. See also Huws 1998. 
7. See the bilingual anthology by Bromwich 1982. Fulton 1996 constitutes a 


bilingual edition of works from the poet’s circle which were previously 
attributed to him. 


8. See the articles in Jarman and Hughes 1997, 126-313. 
g. See D. S. Evans and J. E. C. Williams in Bowen, G. 1974, 245-73 and 


10. 
II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


312-408. 

See B. F. Roberts in Bowen, G. 1974, 274-301. 

See Watkin 1958 and Thomas, G. C. G. 1988; also R. Reck and E. Poppe in 
Poppe and Tristram 1999, 289-304 and 305-17. 

See Bromwich 1978 for a detailed commentary and translation of the Triads. 
Published by Williams, I. 1951 (following the White Book) and Mihlhausen 
1988 (following the Red Book, with Welsh-German glossary for students). A 
German translation with detailed commentary is found in Maier 1999b. See also 
the contributions in Maier and Zimmer 2001. 

Lacy 1ggi is a thorough reference work for the whole field of Arthurian 
literature and its reception and research in the modern period. See also 
Schmolke-Hasselmann 1998 and Barron 1998. 

See P. Sims-Williams in Bromwich et al. 1991, 33-71. For recent editions of 
the poems Pa wr yw’r Porthor? and Preiddeu Annwfn, see B. F. Roberts in 
Bromwich and Jones 1978, 296-309 and Haycock 1983/84. 

See the detailed commentary in Bromwich and Evans 1992. 

See the edition by Wright 1985, the English translation by Thorpe 1966 and 
the study by Curley 1994. 

For an introduction to recent research see Topsfield 1981 and Maddox 1991. 
See R. L. Thomson, I. Lovecy and R. Middleton in Bromwich et al. 1991, 
159-69, 171-82 and 147-57. Recent editions of all three will be found in 
Thomson, R. L. 1968, Goetinck 1976 and Thomson, R. L. 1997. 

See C. Lloyd-Morgan in Bromwich et al. 1991, 183-208. The most recent 
edition of the text is Richards, M. 1948. 

For the Tristan saga, see the bilingual anthology by Lacy 1998 and the articles 
in Crépin and Spiewok 1996. 

See the extended treatment by Merriman 1973, Taylor and Brewer 1983, 
Thompson 1985 and Whitaker 1ggo. 
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CHAPTER 16 


. For a comprehensive history of Brittany from prehistoric times to the present 


see the series ‘Histoire de la Bretagne’, edited by André Chédeville (Giot et al. 
1995, Pape 1995, Chédeville and Guillotel 1984, Chedeville and Tonnerre 1987, 
Leguay and Martin 1982, Croix 1993 and Sainclivier 1989). The period from 
prehistoric times to the late Middle Ages is treated in Galliou and Jones 1991. 
See also Delumeau 2000. 


. For illustrations see Moscati et al. 1991, 645, Dannheimer and Gebhard 1993, 


278 and Haffner 1995, 17. 


. On Roman Brittany see Galliou 1991 and Pape 1995. 


4. A comprehensive cultural history of Brittany from the fifth century to the 


Il. 


present will be found in Balcou and Le Gallo 1987. The period from the fifth 
century to the tenth century is treated in Chédeville and Guillotel 1984. On the 
early settlement from Britain see Fleuriot 1982 and G. Le Duc in Black et al. 
1999, I, 133-51. On social history see Davies, W. 1988. 


. On Celtic toponyms in Brittany in general see Plonéis 1989-93. The 


hagiographical sources are covered by Merdrignac 1985-6. 


. For extended treatment of relations between Brittany and the Carolingian 


empire see Smith, J. M. H. 1992. 


. The history of Brittany from the eleventh century to the early sixteenth century 


is treated by Chédeville and Tonnerre 1987 and Leguay and Martin 1982. A 
full account of Brittany in the late Middle Ages is given in Jones, M. 1988. On 
the history of Brittany from the fourteenth century to the present see also the 
exhibition catalogue Bretagne 1990. 


. See H. Ll. Humphreys in Price 1992, 245—75, E. Ternes in MacAulay 1992, 


371-452 and J. Stephens and H. LI. Humphreys in Ball and Fife 1993, 349-409 
and 606-43. On the early evidence of the Breton language and on middle and 
modern Breton literature, see R. Williams in Price 1992, 276-300 and various 
articles in Balcou and Le Gallo 1987. 


. Breton text as cited by R. Williams in Price 1992, 277. 
10. 


A facsimile reprint of the first edition with full introduction is given by 
Guyonvare’h 1975. 

See G. Price in Price 1992, 301-14, A. R. Thomas in MacAulay 1992, 346-70 
and K. George in Ball and Fife 1993, 410-68. 


CHAPTER 17 


. For extended treatment see Robinson 1984, Brady and Gillespie 1986, 


MacCarthy-Morrogh 1986 and Loeber 1991. 
For extended treatment see Morgan, H. 1993. 


. For extended treatment see the articles in Mac Cuarta 1991; also Percival- 


Maxwell 1994, O Siochri 1998, Clarke 2000 and O Siochri 2001. 
For an introduction to recent research into the history of the period 1640-60 
see the articles in Ohlmeyer 1995. 
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12. 


. See the articles in Moody and Vaughan 1986. On the situation of the Irish 


Catholics in the eighteenth century see also Power and Whelan 1990 and 
O Ciardha 2001. 


. On the political situation on the eve of the 1798 rising see Kelly, J. 1992. The 


relationship between Catholicism and the radical political ideologies of the time 
is treated by Keogh 1993. See also Dickson et al. 1993, Curtin 1994, the 
articles in Keogh and Furlong 1996; also Chambers 1998 and the contributions 
in Bartlett et al. 2002. 


. The development of political ideologies and Irish national identity at the end of 


the eighteenth century is treated in Whelan 1996. 


. The reaction of the political and intellectual elite to the social changes which 


followed the English conquests is treated in O Riordan 1990. On the 
unfavourable portrayal of Irish culture by English-speaking writers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see Hadfield and McVeagh 1994 and 
Bradshaw et al. 1994. On the development of Irish and British national identity 
in the seventeenth century see also Ross, B. 1998. 


. For extended treatment see O Buachalla 1994. 
. See the bilingual edition of the poet’s works by Knott 1922-6. 
. See the bilingual edition by Mac Erlean 1910-17. A selection with translations 


may be found in O Tuama and Kinsella 1981, 110-23. 
See the edition by Ni Cheallachain 1962. For a bilingual selection see O Tuama 
and Kinsella 1981, 92—5. 


. On Aodhagan O Rathaille see the bilingual edition by O Duinnin and 


O Donnchadha 1911 and the bilingual edition of his poetry by O Tuama and 
Kinsella 1981, 140-67. 


. On the literature of the Irish Franciscans in the seventeenth century and their 


intellectual and historical background, see O Dishldine 1987. 


. See the edition by O’Rahilly, T. F. 1941. 

. See the bilingual edition of the complete text by Walsh 1948-57. 

. See Harrison 1992 and the articles in McGuinness et al. 1997. 

. See the extended treatment by O Muraile 1966. 

. See the edition with translation by Comyn and Dinneen 1902-14. Also 


Cunningham 2000. 


. See the extended treatment by Hablitzel 1987. 
. The life and work of Kuno Meyer are given full treatment in O Luing 1991. 


On the history of the School of Celtic Studies see the fiftieth-anniversary report 
School 1990. 


CHAPTER 18 


I. 


2. 


3. 


For extended treatment see Bourke 1993, Kinealy 1994, Portéir 1995, Morash 
and Hughes 1996, O Grdda 1997 and Clarkson et al. 2000. 

The treatment of the Irish question in British politics since that time is covered 
in Boyce 1996. 

For an introduction to the extensive recent literature on the problem of 
Northern Ireland see Dunn 1995, Catterall and McDougall 1996, Hennessey 
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1996 and Ruane and Todd 1996. The history of Northern Irish Catholicism 
from the seventeenth century to the present is discussed in Rafferty 1994. 
4. For extended treatment see O Tuama 1972 and Mac Aonghusa 1993. 
5. On the last two writers see the extended treatment in Ni Chionnaith 1993, 
Riggs 1994, Edwards 1977 and Murphy 1992. 


CHAPTER 19 


1. For the text of the poem see Watson, W. J. 1959, 149-55 and Thomson, D. S. 
1989, 148-50. 

2. See Quiggin 1937, Watson, W. J. 1937, Ross, N. 1939 and the summary by 
D. S. Thomson in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 59-60. A small selection of poems 
from various genres with English translations is given in Watson, R. 1995, 
20-3, 74-7 and 102-7. 

3. See Mackenzie 1964, Thomson, D. S. 1989, 118-27 and for the historical 
background Stevenson 1980. Three poems with English translations may be 
found in Watson, R. 1995, 218-29. 

4. See Matheson 1970, Thomson, D. S. 1989, 150-3 and Sanger and Kinnaird 
1992, 129-39. The text and translation of ‘The Song to MacLeod’, following 
Matheson, are also in Watson, R. 1995, 236-43. 

5. See MacDonald and MacDonald 1924, Thomson, D. S. 1989, 157-80 and 
Thomson, D. S. 1996. A bilingual selection of his poetry will be found in 
Watson, R. 1995, 262-77. 


CHAPTER 20 


1. See Richards, E. 1982, Devine and Orr 1988, Dodgshon 1998 and I. Grimble 
in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 44-7. On the reflection of these events in Scots 
Gaelic literature see Meek 1995; on how they were received by public opinion 
in the Lowlands see Feny6 1999. 

2. Ferdinand Ochsenheimer, Streifereien durch einige Gegenden Deutschlands, 
Leipzig 1795, quoted in Max Schefold, Der Schwarzwald in alten Ansichten und 
Schilderungen, 2nd edn, Stuttgart, 1981, 102. 

3. Gaskill 1995 provides a recent edition of Macpherson’s Ossian. On the author, 
his intellectual background and the reception of his work see the biography by 
Stafford 1988, the collection by Gaskill 1991 and the bibliographical references 
in Maier 1997, 182-3. 

4. On the history of scholarship in the field see T. M. Murchison and D. S. 
Thomson in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 269-70 and 290-2. 

5. See the critical studies by Chapman 1978, Trevor-Roper 1983, Womack 1989 
and Gold and Gold 1995. 

6. See Matheson 1938 and Thomson, D. S. 1989, 191-4. Watson, R. 1995, 278-91 
offers a bilingual selection of MacDonald’s poetry. 
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7. See MacLeod 1952 and Thomson, D. S. 1989, 180-90. Watson, R. 1995, 
306-33 offers a bilingual selection of Alasdair’s poetry. 

8. On the traditions of tales, legends, folk-songs, proverbs, riddles and the study 
of these, see A. Bruford, D. A. MacDonald, J. MacInnes and D. S. Thomson 
in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 77-83, 148-9, 243-4, 280-2 and 283-5. 

g. On Iain Crichton Smith see the articles in Nicholson 1992 and on Scots Gaelic 
prose writing see K. D. MacDonald, J. MacInnes, T. M. Murchison and D. S. 
Thomson in Thomson, D. S. 1994, 218-19, 241-3 and 278-80. 

to. For the full text of the poem (of which only about half is cited here), with 
English translation, see Watson, R. 1995, 632—7. 


CHAPTER 21 


1. On Welsh society in the early modern period see in particular Jones, J. G. 1989 
and 1998 and Griffith 1996. 

2. On the period treated here see Gruffydd 1997. On the influence of classical 
antiquity on Welsh literature see also Davies, C. 1995. 

3. On the early history of Welsh Bible translation see Thomas, I. 1976 and 1988. 
The influence of the Bible on Welsh language and literature is covered in 
contributions to Gruffydd 1988. 

4. See the modern editions of the three works by Bowen, G. 1996, Lewis, A. 1976 
and Hughes, G. H. 1961. 

5. On the rise of antiquarianism in England and Wales see Piggott 1989 and 
Parry, G. 1995. 

6. On the background in intellectual history and politics to the efforts to preserve 
the past of Wales, see Morgan, P. 1983, Herbert and Jones 1988 and Thomas, 
P. D. G. 1998. 

7. On Iolo Morganwg see Lewis, C. W. 1995 and Jenkins, G. H. 1995 and 1997b. 


CHAPTER 22 


1. The history of Welsh Methodism in the eighteenth century is treated at length 
in Morgan, D. 1988. On the life and work of Pantycelyn see Morgan, D. 1gg1. 

z. On Welsh society and culture in the nineteenth century see Jones, I. G. 1987 
and 1992. 

3. On the life and work of Saunders Lewis, see Jones, A. R. and Thomas 1973; 
also Griffiths 1989. 

4. See Jenkins, G. H. 1997a, Jenkins, G. H. 1998, Aitchison and Carter 2000, 
Jenkins, G. H. 2000, Jenkins, G. H. and Williams, M. A. 2000, Thomas, A. 
2000 and Williams, C. 2000. 

5. On the history of the University of Wales see Williams, J. G. 1993 and 
1997. 

6. English version by Joseph P. Clancy, quoted in Thomas, M. W. 1992, 

165-6. 
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CHAPTER 23 


SO 200 ON 


10. 


. On the history of Brittany in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries see the 


detailed coverage in Croix 1981 and 1993. 

See the detailed account in the contributions to Balcou and Le Gallo 1987, IJ, 
7243. 

Renan’s attitude to Brittany and Celtic culture is reviewed in Duval, P.-M. 
1989, I, 187-90 and at length in Galand 1959. Balcou 1992 provides a selection 
of Renan’s own statements, with commentary. On Matthew Arnold see 
Bromwich 1965. 

On the development of the linguistic situation and the language boundary since 
the late eighteenth century see Broudic 1995a, 1995b and 1997. On the present 
role of the language in the minds of the Breton people see also McDonald, M. 
1989 and Vetter 1997. 

Le Menn 1997 provides an annotated bilingual edition of this collection of 
Breton canticles. 

See the annotated editions by Hémon 1962, 1969 and 1977. 

See Le Menn 1996 for a reprint with detailed introduction. 

For what follows see Balcou and Le Gallo 1987, II, 247-380. 

On Breton literature in the twentieth century see F. Morvannou and Y.-B. 
Piriou in Balcou and Le Gallo 1987, III, 175-252. 

Quoted in Balcou and Le Gallo 1987, II, 206. 


CHAPTER 24 


I. 


Demographic developments in the individual Celtic-speaking regions are treated 
from a comparative standpoint and with the most recent statistics adduced by 
K. MacKinnon in Black et al. 1999, I, 324-46. See also R. O. Jones on the 
prospects for Welsh (Black, I, 425-56), F. Macintosh on the situation of Scots 
Gaelic (Black, I, 457-69) and S. Mac Mathuna on the status of Irish as a 
minority language (Black, I, 470-93). 

See M. Denis in Bretagne 1990, 374-9, and the extensive treatment in 
Sainclivier 1989. 
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